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.PREFACE, 


U* giving (hi> volume to the public^ it is necessary to 
Dean Stanley, though approving of its pub¬ 
lication, has taken no active part in making the 

selection. It is possible that students of his works 
♦ 

may mtss some o( their favourite i>assages; but (t 
was the compiler's aim to bnng the Dean's writings 
within tji^^reach of many who could not be expected 
to read the larger volumes, and in thii^ fact is to be 
found the explanatioo of the prevailing character of the ^ 
passages selected. 


Of/ffBtr u/, 1867. 
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was a licro, Jacob was ‘a i>ljin 

dwelling in^^nts.’ Abraham wc feel to be above 

oiivselves, Jacob to be like ourselves.” So the distinction 

between the two great i)atriarciis has been drawn out by 

a celcbral^jd theologian.* “/'itf' andrAl have the days of 

the years of my life Iveti, and hare not attained unto '.he 

days of the years if the Ufeof my fat/ursin the days of their 

fili^rimai^c.” So the ex])ericnee of Israel himself is 

Slimmed up in the close of his life. Human cares, 

jealousies, sorrows, cast their shade over the scene,*—tbe>- 

golden dami of the Patriarchal age is overcast; there is 

« • 

no longer the same unwavering faith; we are no longer in 
communnion with the ** High Father,” the “ Friend of 


* NnvTnan’s Semens. 
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tiod; ” we at times almost doubt ^etlier we are not 

4 

with His enemy. Rut for this very reason the interest 
attaching to Jacob, though of a less lofty and universal 
kind, is more touching, more penetrating, more attractive. 
Nothing but the perverse attempt to Remand perfection of 
what is held before us as imperfect could blind us to the 
exquisite truthfulness whicli marks the delineation of the 
Patriarch’s character. • , 

Look at him, as his course is unrolled tlwough tly long 
>ncissltudes which make his life a faithful mirror of human 
e.vistence in its many aspects. Look at liiin, as conq^ared 
with his brother Ksau. Unlike the sharj) contrast of the 
earlier pairs of Sacred history, in these t\vo the good and 
e^ il are so mingled, that at first u’c might be at a loss 
wliich to follow, which to condemn. Tlie distincttiess 
with which they seem to stand and move before^us against 
the clear distaiKC, is a new phase in the history. Esau, 
the shaggy, red-haired huntsman, the man of the field, 
with his arrows, his quiver, and his bow, coming in weaty- 
from the chase, caught as with the levity and eagerness of 
a child, by the sight of the lentile souji—“ Feed me, I pray 
thee, with the red, red pottage,”—yet so full of generous 
impulse, so affectionate towaris Ms aged father, so forgiv- 
ing towards his. brother, so open-hearted, «>.;C^^rous 
who has not at times felt his heart warm towaff flie poor 
rejected Esau; and been tempted to join wfmhim as he 
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tries with “a gr^ancl exceeding bitter cry,” “Hast thou 
but one blessing, my father? bless me, even me also, () 
my father! ” And who does not in like manner feel at 
times his indignation swell against the younger brother ? ’ 
“ Is he not rightly ^med Jacob, for be hath supplanted i 
incthese two times?” He entraps his brother, he deceives 
his father, he makes a bargain even in his prayer; in h/s 
dealings with Laban, in hi* meeting with Esau, he still 
calcu^tes and contrives; he distrusts his neighbours, he 
regards with prudential indifference the insult to lv:> 
daughter, and the cruelty of his sons; he hesitates to 
receive the assurance of Joseph’s good will; he repe!.^ 
even in his lesser traits, the free confidence that we 
<'annot withhold from tlic Patriarchs of the cKlcr 


generation. 

But yc^ taking tl^e twojrom first to last, liow entirely 
is the judgment of Scripture and the judgment of posterity 
confirmed by the result of the M'hole ! The mere impulsive 
hunter vanishes away, light as air: “ he did eat and drink, 
and rose up, and went his way. Thus Esau despisedihis 
birthri^t,” The substance, the strength of the Chosen • 
family, the-tnie inheritance of the promise of Abraham, 
was interwoven with the very essence of the character of 
the maarl dw^femg in tents,” steady, pers everi ng, 

movinjt anward wth deliberate settled p urpoaa. through 
years of SOTcring and prosperity, of exile and return,,of 
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■bereavement andrecover>-. The birthright ib ah\ a)-s before 
him. Rachel is won from I^iban by hard service, “ and 
the .'•e\en years seemed unto him but a few days‘for the 
love he liad toiler.” Isaac, and Rcbekah, and Reliekah’s 
irer'C, are remembered with a faithful, filial remembrance : 
Joseph and Benjamin are long and jjassionatel) lined 
with a more than parental afi'ecilon—bringing down his 
givy hairs for their sakes “jn sorrow to the graie.” 
''I'his is no character to be contemned or seeded at; if it 
was encompassed with much infirmity, yet its xer/coiti- 
]ile\ily demands our reverent attention ; in it are bound 
up'. as his double name c\pre.sses, not one man, but two: 
by toil and struggle, Jacob, the Supplanter, is gradually 
transformed into Israel, the imncc of God; the harsher 
an<! baser features arc softened and imrified away ; ho 
looks back oier lies long lareer^with the fulness ofesperi- 
ence and humility. '• 1 am not woi thy of the least of ail 
th)' mercies aiwl of all the truth which Thou hast shown 
unto Thy servant” Alone of the Patriarchal family, lii.>i 
end hi.s recorded as invested with the solemnity of warning 
and of prophetic song. “Gather yourselves together, yc 
sor.s of Jacob, and hearken unto Israel your father.” 
^\■c need not fear to acknowledge that the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac was also the God of. Jacob. 

MoS unwortl^ indeed should we be of the gift of the 
ifaaed narrative, if we failed to appreciate it in thi.s, its. 


its many-siHd aspect. Even in the course of the 

4 

Jewish history, T\-hat a foreshadowing of the future 1 We 
may venture to trace in the wayward chieftain of Kdoin 
the likeness of the fickle uncertain Edomite, now allied, • 
now hostile to the seed of promise ; the wavering, unstahle 
dynasty, whkh came forth from Idumxa; Herod the 
magnificent ami the cruel; Herod Antipas, who “heard 
John gladly'■ and slew him; Herod Agrippa, “almost a 
Christian’’—lialfjewaiid half heathen. “A turbulent and 
rate,’’ so Josephus describes the Idiimxans of his 
da) : ••always ho\ering on the verge of revolution, alwa)s’ 
rejoic'ing in ( hanges, roused to arms by the slightest motion 
of fiatter), n'slui^ to battle as if they were going to a 
feast.” Ikit w'e cannot mistake the type of the I.sraeliles 
in him whom beyond ercii Abraham and Isaac, the)’ 
recognised as their father Israel. His doubtful qualities 
e.vactl)’ recall to us the mcamiess of character, rvhich, e\ en 
to a proverb, we call in scorn, ''Jetvish?' his peculiar 
discipline of exile and sufi’ering, a true counterpart is 
Jiroduced of tire special faults and special gifts, known 
to us chiefly tlirough his persecuted descendants in the 
middle ages. In Jacob we see the same timid, cautious 
watchfulness tliat we know so well, though under darker 
colours, through our great masters of fiction, in Shylocl: 
of Venice and Isaac of York. But no less, in the nobler 
side of his career do we trace the germs of the imbsoken 
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I endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps the 
nation alive sdll even in its present Outcast condition, 
and which was the basis, in its bri^^j^t days, *of the 
heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of Moses, of David,- 
of Jeremiah, of the Maccabees, of the twelve Jewish 
Apostles, and the first martyr, Stephen. 

We cannot, however, narrow the lessons of Jacob’s 
history, to the limits of the Israelite Church. All ec^e* 
siastical history is the gainer by the siglit of such a 
character so delineated. It is a character not all blac^ 
nor all white, but chequered widi the mixed colours 
wliicb TtfBke up so vast a proportion of the double phases 
of the leaders of the Church and the ^rld in every age. 
The neutrality (so to speak) of the Scripture narrative 
may be seen by its contrast with the dark hues in 
which Esau is painted by the Rabbinical authors. He 
is hmdered in his chase by Satan; Hell opeps_ as he goes 
^ to his father'; he gives his father dogs’ flesh instead of 
venison; be tries to bite Jacob on his return; he conunits 
five sins in one day. This js the difference between mere 
naticmal animoi^ty and the high impartial judgment of the 
Sacred story, evenly balanced and * held, yet not 

regardless of die complicated and variations of 

human,thought and action. For stsda&ts of Geology, 


for pastors, for young men in the openmg of life, 
wha( g series of lessons is opened in the history of these 
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two y6uths, issujj^ from their father’s tent in Beersheba ! 

The free, easy, • frank good nature of the profane Esau 

is not* overlo<^Ai; the craft, duplicity, timidity of 

1 

the religious Jacob is duly recorded.* Yet, on the one 
hand, fickleness, unsteadiness, weakness, want of faith, 
and want of principle, ruin and render useless the noble 
qualities of the first; and on the other hand, steadfast 
puijjose, resolute sacrifice of present to future, and fixed 
print^Ie, purify, elevate, turn to lasting good even the 
baser qualities of the second. And, yet again, whether 
in the wo brothers or their descendants, we’see how in 
each the good and evil strove together and worked their 
results almost to the end. Esau and his race cling still 
to the outskirts of the Chosen people. “ Meddle not,” 
it was'said in after times, “with your brethren the chil¬ 
dren of Esau, for I will not give you of their land, because 
I have g^yen Mount Seir to Esau for a possession.” 
Israel, on the other hand, is outcast, thwarted, deceived, 
disappointed, bereaved—“all these things are against 
mein him, and in his progeny also, the curse of Ebal is 
always blended^ with ,the blessings of Gerizim. How 
hardly Esau yh||j“‘«<icdemncd, how haidly Jacob was 
saved! We ^ kept in long and just suspense; the 
prodigal may, as far as human eye can see, be on his 
way home; the blameless son, who “has been 
father’s house always,” may be shutting himself outtyjfit 
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the final issue, to which on the whole this pnftiitive 
history calls our attention, is the same'^Kch is borne out 
by the history of the Church even inflpe latter Says of 
complex civilizatioh. There is, afte^R a weakness in 
selfish worldliness, for which no occasional impulse can 
furnish any adequate compensation, even thougli it be 
the generosity of an Arabian chief, or the inimitable good 
nature of an English king. There is a nobleness,in 
principle and faith which cannot be wholly destroyed, 
even though it be marred by the hardness or the dui^itity 
of the Jew, ‘or the Jesuit, or the Puritan. 

Jacob’s going out from Beersheba towards Haran, is, 
if one may so say, the first retrograde movement in the 
history of the Church. ^Vas the migration of Abraham to 
be reversed ? Was the v/estward tide of events to roll 
back upon itself? Was the Chosen Race to sink back 
into die life of Mesoiiotamian deserts ? But the first halt 
■of the wanderer revealed his future destinies. The sun 

fc iown; ” the n^ht gathered round; he was on the 
thorOQ^i^^, on the hard backbone of the moun* 
taii& of Palest^; tke ground -was strewn with wide 
shee# of bare rock; here and up isolated 

fragments like ancient Oniidical ni6fiaa^9>tjft' On the 
hard ground he lay down for rest, and ifi visions of 
the ni^ the rough stones formed themselvo^ into a vast 
staircase, ji$aching into the depth of the wide and open 
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bky, which, without any interruption of tent or tree, wav 
stretched over the sleeper’s head. On that staircase were 
ascendihfi and ^^^ending the messengers of (iod; and 
from above there e the Divine Voice whkh told the 
houseless wanderer that, little as Ire thought it, he had 
a protector there and everywhere j that even in this bare 
and open thoroughfare, in no consecrated grove or ca\ e, 
“The Ix)Ri> was in this place, tliough he knew it not” 
“This was Beihel, the House of God, and this was the 
gSte of Heaven." 

Tlie monument, whatever it w'as, that was still in after 
ages ascribed to the erection of Jacob, must have been, 
like so many descnbetl or seen in other times and coun¬ 
tries, a rude copy of the natural features of the plate, as 
at Camac in Brittan y, the cromlechs of Wales or Cornwall, 
or the walls of T^ns, where the play of nature and the 
siraplicig^of art are almost undistinguishable. In all ages 
of primitive histoiy, such monuments are, if we may so call 
them, the earlic&t ecclesiastical edifices. In Greece there 
▼ere rud e sto n es at Delp hi, still visible in frie second cen¬ 
tury, anterior to any temple, and, like frie rock of Bethel, 
anointed wi^|^b|jy fee Pilgrims who came thither. In 
Northern after his conversion, describes 

the kind of fitednation which had drawn him towards one 

k 

of these aged stones, straining and shining with the sacred 
oil which had been poured upon it The black stoae of 


I 
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the Arabian Caaba reaches back to the remotest antiquity 
of which history or tradition can speak^ * 

In all these rough anticipations of structure or 

building, we trace the beginnings of j^t in the case of 
Jacob is first distinctly called “ Beth^l^Ie of God, 
the place of worship,”—^the “ Beit-albh " of Mecca, the 
Bsetulia ” of the early Phoenician woi9^ When we see 
the rude remains of Abuty in our ow||^Sa^, there is a 
atrange interest in the thought that thlBv the first ^chi- 
tectural witness of English religion, even so the pillar 
or cairn or cromlech of Bethel, must fiave been looked 
upon by the Israelites, and may still be looked upon in 
thought by us, as the i^-ecursor of eveiy^' House of God,” 
that has since arisen in the Jewish or Chostian world— 
the temple, the cathedral; the church, the chapelj^nay, 
more, of those secret places of worship that are marked 
by no natural beauty and seen by no human ey^-~thc 
^pset, the catacomb, the thoroughfare, of ^the trae 
Mbrshipper. There was neither in the aspect, not in the 
^M||ad of Bcthei’*V loH” but the place tvas no 

Ififl^dreacUtil,'’ “*^11 ^ awe.” stone of Bcthrf 

WBmed as the ndinnorial that an alI^lljM)p|kvng Fro>> 
<lei6 ^ wBtcIfes over its choset^ 
uncofl^us at the time of what and whi^u 
“ Tlj^|thepherd of the of* Israel was 
earliest names by which the ‘ God of J acob' wil known 



The v’ision of the way reaching from heaven to earth 
received its highest application in a Divine manifestation, 
yet more and unexpected. Not in the temple 

or on the High I^est, but on the despised Nazarene, the 
Son of Man, Nathanael to see the fulfilment of 
Jacob’s vision, “ the angels of God ascending ” into the 
open heaven, anjj^-descending” on the common earth. 

The chitf in^i^t of the story of Jacob’s twenty years’ 
service with Laba^ lies in its re-opening of the relations 
b*tween the settiets in Palestine and the original tnbe of 
Mesopotamia, which appeared on Abraham’s migration 

to have been closed.“ Then Jacob ‘ lifted up his 

feet ’ and came ihto the land of the ‘ children ’ of the 
east And he looked and behold a >seli in the field: 
and lo! three flocks of sheep -lying by it, and a great 
stone was on the well’s mouth.” The shepherds were 
therei they had advanced far away from “the city of 
Nabor.” It was not the well outside the walls, mth the 
hewn staircase down which Rebekah descended with the 
pitcher on her head. Rachel comes, guiding her father’s 
f^>cl:s,' like the daughto* of the Bedouin chiefs at the 
present ^Jhcob claims the Bedouin right of 

it cai^ to pass when Jacob saw Rachel, 
of Laban his mother’s brother, and the 
pkeiff of Laban his moiiar’s brother, [observe the sim- 
fflidty h( the juJOapoa^iion], that Jacob went near and rolled 
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the stone from the well’s mouth, and wa'-ered the flock 


of Laban his mother’s brother; and kisse> 

and lifted up his voice and wept.” THKiegin* 
contest of cunning and persevcranc^n which 
wins the game at last against selfish^^zin. Sei 
the service of a slave, thrice over, diA Jacob ] 
is the faithful eastern “ good shephcro^iL^t \ 
tom of beasts he brought not unto 
loss of it; of his hand “ did his baril nllcriiastei 
it, whether stolen by day or stolen b^Tlight j m the day 
the drought “of the desert"consumed^m, and the frost 


kissed Rachel, 
■^Kgins the long 
in which true love 
!2n. Seven years, 
i Jacob pay. He 
jiLthat which was 
■pbar^e bant the 
jlldnasteT” require 
Tlieht: in the day 


in the cold eastern nights, “ and his steep departed from 
him." In Edessa was laid up for many centuries what pro¬ 
fessed to be the tent in which he had giiifded his master’s 
•flocks. And at last his fbrtunes were built up j the slave 
became a prince; and the second migrarion took place 
from Mesopotamia into Palestine, “ with much Cattle, 
?J*wjth male and female slaves,’ with camels and with 
^ses.” ....... 

A-.^lt was the termination of the dark and uncertain pre- 
^MKof Jacob’s life. He is now die e\ilc returning home 
^wBffyeajs gf wandering. He is theby his 
lojnfflbrts and God’s providenc^lo a high 

theiH^s of the earth. He stands like 

of Bethel; like Moses ih the heights rfJjP^pty 
overlooking from the watch-tower, “the Mispeh'^j^^lead, 
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the contest ^’1 
ad ci ngljHH 
sets before us 4 
s^g^e. is 
servitude had < 


% 

the whole ext^ of the land, which is to be called after his 

name. Vhe dirt,Valley of the Jordan, stretched belo\\-, 

•recalls *the change of fortune. “ With my staff 

I passed over tnF' Jordan, and now I am become two 

bands.” descent of the valley southward 

towards t^*^dis^t mountains of Seir, reminds him of 

the contest ^’h^ may be in*store for him from the 

ndv^nrtngjEMfef hi«. brother of Edom. But the story 

sets before us than any mere external change of 

sfrug^e. Jt is asTthough the twenty years of exile and 

servitude had wi^ght their work. Every incident and 

word is fraught «ith a double meaning; in every instance 

earthly and spiritdal images are put one over against the 

other, hardly to be seen in our English version, but in 

the original clearly intended. Other forms than his own 

« 

company ar^ surrounding him; another Face than that 
of hi^ brother Esau is to welcome his return, to the land 
of his ^rth and kindred. He was become two “ bands ” 
or “ hosts j ” he had divided his people, his flocks and 
herds and camels into two “ hostshe had sent “ mes- 
-sengers ” before to anno 4 nce his approach. But as Jacob 
went on his jgxo “messengers” of God met hiftij 
AS dimi ascending and descending the 

dJ^heavAi at'^^thd; and “when Jacob saw them 
This is God'^hoit and he called the hame df that 

tjjjpEt is "The Two hosts." The name 
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was handed on to after ages, and ih^A||3ft became the 
sanctuary of the Transjordanu tribj^Hp was still ori 
the heights of the Transjordanic hifl^|ron(l fhe deep 
defile where the Jabbok, as its namMmplies, “wrestles” 
with the mountains through whicjiJB^UlMttnds to the 
Jordan. In the dead of night he seatand son.s, 
and all that he had aAoss the dcfilCr left 




alone ; and in the darkness and sti]I^||||K^e crisis of 
his life, in the agony of hU fear AjEie issue of the 
morrow, there “ nTcstled ” with him nhose n&meTie 
knew not until the dawn rose o\ er oK hills of Gilead. 
They “sviestled,” and he prevailedVyet not nithoat 
iiearing away marks of the conflkt.^jHe is saved, as 
elsewhere, in hi? whole career, so hcre*^ “saved, yet so 
as by fire?” In ibat struggle, in tliat seal and crown of 
his life, he wins his new name. “ Thj |iame shall be 
called no more Jacob “the supplanler,”—\)ut Israel 
tlie princ e of God,”—fur as a prince hast thou power 
[with God and with man, and hast prevailed.” The dark 
lUifty character of the youth, though never wholly lost— 
Ijs'Jacob ” he still was called t^the end of his days—has 
by trial and affliction cBtaged into the princclike, 
l^ffike cbaiBCter of his manhj|od. And was he 
whom he had wrestled in the visions of night, 
atih ^who vanished from his ^rasp as the day was 
breaking ? “ Tell me, I pray thefy//ij> nkme." And llo 
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said, “wherefi|j|M it that thou dost ask after my name ?” 
And he blessed JBh there, and Jacob called the tiaine 
of the place Peaiewthat is “the face of God”);—for I 
have seen God ^e to face and my life is preserved. 
And as he foaUS over Pcnucl, the sun, of which the 
the dawn had beeri already breaking, “ burst” upon him ; 

and he “halte4;J>pon his thigh.”. 

The dreadetlmeeting with Ksau has ])asbcd; the two 
brothers retain tt^Skcharacters throughout the interview : 
the generosity of ‘ihe one, and the caution of tlie other. 
And for the last time l^sau retires to make room for 
Jacob j he leaves to him the land of his inherit.tnee, and 
disappears on his way to the wild mountains of Seir. 
In those wild mountains, in the red hills of Edom, in the 
caves and excavations to whi<h the soft sandstone rocks 
so readily lend themselves, in the cliffs which aftenvards 
gave to the settlement, the name of “Sela” or “ IV-tra," 
lingered the ancient aboriginal tribe of the Horites or 
dwellers in the holes of the rock. These “ the children 
of Esau succeeded and destroyed from before them and 
dwelt in their stead.” Itvwas the rough rocky county 
described in -fcdr frthei’s’ blessing: a savage dwellii^ 
“away from' the fatness'of the earth and the dew of 
heaven;” by the sword they were to live: a race of hunters 
omoQg the mountains; their nearest allies, the Arabian 
tribe Nebaioth. Petra, the mysterious secluded city, 


c 
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wth its thousand caves, is the lasting mofttunent 6f their 
local habitation. -W 

So we part from the house of Ksadf'and return to the 
latter days of Jacob. He, too, moves onward. From 
the summit of Mount (lerizim the eye rest* on the wide 
opening in the h^stern hills beyond the Jordan, whi« h 
marks the issue of the Jabbok into the Jordan Valley. 
Through that opening, straight toward Gcrizim^aml 
Shechem, Jacob descends ‘‘ in jicace and triumph." 

At every stage of his progress henceforward wc hte 
reminded that it is the s econ d, and not the first settle¬ 
ment of Palestine, that is now unfolding itself. It is no 
longer as in the case of Aliraham, the purely pastoral 
life ; it is the gradual transition from the pastoral to tire 
agricultural. Jacob, on his first de.scent from the downs 
of flileacl, is no longer a mere dweller in tents; he 
“builds him an hifuse\" he makes “ hooths" or “huts" 
for his cattle, and therefore the name of the place is 
called “Succoth.” He advances across the Jordan; he 
comes to Shechem in the heart of Palestine, whitlier 
Abraham had come before him. But it is no longer the 
uninlrabited “place” and grove; it is “the city ” of 
Shechem,and “ before the city " his tent is pitched. And 
he comes not merely as an Arabian wanderer, btit as witli 
fixed aim a&d fixed habitation in view. He sets his eye 
on the rich plain which stretches eastward of the city, 
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now, as’eighteijij] himdrecl years ago, and then ns twenty 
centuries before, ^white already to the harvest,’* with its 
waving cornfields. 1'his, and n ot a sept t lchre like 
the cave of Machpelah, is the possession which he pur¬ 
chases from the inhabitants of the land. The very piece 
of money with which he buys the land are not merely 
weighed, as in the bargtin wit h Kphron ; they arestam])ed 
with^the earliest mark of coinage, the figure of the lambs 
of the flocks. In this vale of Shechem the Patriarch rests, 
as*in permanent home. IJeersheba, Hebron, even 
Bethel, are nothing to him in comjiarison with this one 
chosen portion, which is to des<'end to his favourite 
son. 

Itis with the latest portion of Jacob’s life that are most 
clearly interwoven those cords of natural and domestic 
affection whicli so bind his name rour^d our he.arts. He 
revisits then his old haunts at Bethel and Beersheba. 
The .ancient servant of his bouse, Deborah, his uiolhcr’s 
nurse, the only link which survived between him and the 
face which he should see no more, dies, and is not for¬ 
gotten, hut is buried beneath the hill of Bethel, under the 
oak, well knowQ many who passed that way in later 
times as AMonbachu^ “The Oak of Tears.” They 
<lraw near to a place then known only by its ancient 
Caananite name, and now for the first time mentioned in 
history, “ Ephratah, which is Bethlehem.” The village 
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appears spread along its narrow ridge, but they are not 
to reach it. “ There was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath, and Rachel travailed, and she had hard’labour ? 
.And it came to pass, as her soul was in depart¬ 
ing, for she died, that she called the name of the child 
Ben-oni {that is, “the son of sorrow”); but his father 
called him Ben-jamin (that is, “ the son of my right hand ”). 
And Rachel died and was burictl in the way to Eplyath. 
And Jacob set a pillar on her grave, that is the ])illar of 
Rachel’s grave unto this day.” The pillar ha.s lAig fti.i- 
appeared, but her memory long remained. She still lived 
on, in Joseph’s dreams. Her name still clung to the 
nuptial benediction of the villagers of Bethlehem. After 
[the allotment of the country to the several tribes, ih.e 
jterritor)- of the Benjamites was extended by a long strij) 
far into the south, to include the sepulchre of their 
beloved ancestress. When the infants of Bethlehem wet e 
slaughtered by Herod, it seemed to the Evangelist as 
though the voice of Rachel were heard weeping for her 
children from her neighbouring grave. 

In the mixture of agricultural and pa.storal life which 
now gathers round him, is laid train of the last and 
most touching incidents of Jacoby story. It is whilst 
th^ are feeding their father’s flocks together, that the 
fatal envy arises against the favourite son. It is whils 
they are binding the sheaves in the well -known cornfield 
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that Joseph’s sheaf stands upright in Iiis dream. On the 

4 

c onfmcs of the same field at Shechem, the brothers were 

* _ y 

feeding their flocks, when Joseph was sent from Hebron 
to “sec whether it were well with his brethren and well 
M itli the Hocks, tyid to bring his father word again.” And 
from Sliofhem he followed them to the two wells of 
Dothan, in the passes of Manasseh, when the caravan of 
Arabian merchants passed by, and he disappeared from 
his fat^icr’s eyes. His history belongs henceforth to a 
M uler sphere. The glimj)se of Kgyj)t, opened to ns for a 
moment in the life of Abraham, now s])rcad into a vast 
and jiennanent prospect. 

The story of the desc ent into Egypt, too simple to 
need any elaborate elucidation, is a fitting close to the 
life of Jacob. Once more he is to set forth on his 
pilgrimage. He came to the frontier plain of Beersheba; 
he received the assurance that beyond that frontier he 
was to descend yet further into f^pt He “ went down ” 
from the stepjjcs to Beersheba; he crossed the desert and 
met his son on the border of tlie cultivated land; he was 
brought into the prc^nce Qf the great Pharaoh; he saw 
his race established in^e land of Egypt. And then the 
time drew near that Israel must die, and his one thought, 
oftentimes repeated, was that his bones should not rest 
in that strange land, not in pyramid or painted chamber, 
but in the cell that he had “digged for himself” in the 



j)ri!riitive sepulchre of his fathers. So his body was 
embalmed after the manner of the Kg>'ptians; and a vast 
funeral procession bore it away; the asses and the camels 
of the pastoral tribe mingling with the chariots and horse¬ 
men characteristic of Kgyjjt 'J’hey came (so the narra¬ 
tive seems to imjdy) not by the direct road which the 
Patriarcli’s had hitherto traversed on their way to Egypt 
by El-Arish, but round the long circuit by which MOscs 
afterwards led their descendents, till they arrived^on the 
banks of the Jordan. Further than this the Evgyptian 
escort came not. But the Valley of the Jordan resounded 
with the loud shrill lamentations peculiar to tlicir cere¬ 
monial of mourning, and with the funeral games wii!> 
which, then as now, the ^Vrabs encircle the tomb of 
a departed chief. From this double tradition the spot 
was known in after times as “ the meadow*.*’ or “ the 
inouming,** of the RgyjJtians, Abel^Mizraim; and a.s 

“the house of the encircling dance.** And 
his sons carried liim into the land of Canaan and buried 

him in the cave of the field of Maclipelah.And 

Joseph returned into Egypt, he and all his brethren, and 

all that went up with him, after he had his father I 

• - 

y'l'itfitA CknrcA, I, p. 53. 






DEBORAH. 

victoiy of Deborah and Barak is one of the 
crowning events of early Jewish history. It is told 
botli in prose and poctr)-, and the jjoem is one of the 
most incontestible remains of aiiticiuity that the Sacred 
Records contain, and the increased idcasiire and 
instruction* with which we are enabled to read it 
furnish a signal proof of the gain added to our Biblical 
knowledge by tlie advance of Biblical criticism. In 
the story of Deborah and Sisera, we come across the ' 
tragic vein of the sacred history in its grandest style. 
The power of the northern kings, which Joshua had 
broken down »t the waters of Merom, re\'ived under a 
second Jabin, also king of Hazor. The fonnidable 
chariots, as before, ovenan the tei»tories of the adja¬ 
cent tribes. The whole country wa.s disorganised with 
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terror. The obscure tortuous paths, became the only 
means of communication. As long afterwards, in the 
time of Saul, regular weapons disappeared from the 
oppressed population. “ There was not a spear or 
.shield seen among forty thousand in Israel.” In this 
general depression the national spirit was revived by 
one whose appearance is full of significance. On the 
heights of Ephraim, on the central thoroughfare of Pales¬ 
tine, near the sanctuary of Bethel, stood two famous trees, 
both in after-times called bv the same name. One was 
“ the oak-tree,” or “Terebinth” “of Deborah,” under¬ 
neath which was buried with many tears, the nurse of 
liebekah. The other was a solitary palm, known in after- 
times as “ the palm-tree of Deborah." Under this palm, 
as Saul aftenvards under the pomegranate tree of Migron, 
as S. Louis under the oak-tree of Vincennes, dwelt Debo¬ 
rah the wife of Lapidoth, to whom the sons of Israel 
came up to receive her wise answers. Site is the magni¬ 
ficent impersonation of the free spirit of the Jewish 
people and of Jewish life. On the coins of the Roman 
empire, JudJea is represeirted as a woman seated under a 
palm-tree, captive and weeping. It is -xontrast of 
that figure which will best place befori6Wthe|di^tcter 
and call of Deborah. It is the same Judsai^P^tR* tader 
whose shadow she but not with downcast eyes and 
folded hands, and c:itiDguished hopes; with all^fire of 
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faith, and 'energy, eager for the battle, confident of the 
victory. As the Clerman prophetess Velleda roused her 
people against the invaders from Rome, as the simple 
peasant girl of France, who by communing with myste¬ 
rious angels’ voices roused her countrymen against the 
English dominion, when princes and statesmen had well- 
nigh given up the cause,—so the heads of Israel “ ceased, 
and, ceased, until that she, Deborah, arose, that she arose 
a mother in Israel.” Her appearance was like anew 
cflocW They chose new c hiefs, tlrat came as new gods 
among them (Judg. v. 8). It was she who turned her 
eyes and the eyes of the nation to the fitting leader. As 
always in these w.ars, he was to come from the tribe that 
most immediately suffered from the yoke of the oppressor. 
High up in the north was the sanctuary of the tribe of 
Naphtali—Kadesh-Naphtali.In this remote sanc¬ 

tuary lived a chief who bore the significant name— 
“ Barak ’’—lightning! His fame must have been wide¬ 
spread to have reached the prophetess in her remote 
dwelling at Bethel. From his native place she sum¬ 
moned him to her side, and delivered to him her 
prophetic comjnand. He, as if oppressed by the 
pre 9 enc;|of wWfeer spirit than his own, refuses to act, 
unless she were with him to guide his movements, and to 
name the very day which should bt auspicious for his 
effort: “ For I know not the day on which the Lord will 
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send his good angel with me.” She replies at once with 
the Hebrew emplusis : “ I will go. 1 wiU go I ” adding 
the reservation, that the honour should not rest with the 
man who thus leaned upon a woman, but that a woman 
should rcaj) the glory of the day of wliich a woman had 
been tire adviser. It was from Kedcsli that the insur¬ 
rection, thus organised, spread from tribe to tribe .... It 
was a general revival of the national sjilrit, such as ryely 
occurred. Tlic leaders are described as filling their places 
with an ardour worthy of their jjosition. “ The thilfs iJe- 
came the chiefs” in deed, as well as in name. “The 
lawgi\ ers of Israel willingly offered tliemseh’es for the 
people.” *• 'I'he lajrd came down amongst the mighty.” 
And to thi-, the nation responded with a readiness, un¬ 
like their usual sluggishness, as under (lideon and Saul. 
“ The people willingly offered themselves.” “They that 
rode on white asses, they that sate on rich carpets of state, 
they that humbly walked by the way” (Judg. v. 2), all 
joined in the solemn enteqjrise. 

The muster-place was Mount I'abor. I'he enemy were 
not without tidings of this insturection. Close beside 
,Kadesh-Naphtali was a tribe, hovering between Israel and 
Canaan,through which thisinformation carafe (Ju<^.iv.ii)- 
From Harosheth of the Oentiles came do\vn th^ Canaanite 
host, with the chariots of iron, in which, after the manner of 
their countrymen, thej^ Asted as invincible. Their leader. 
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the first, indeed the only, commander of whom we hear 
liy name on the adverse side of these long wars, was 
Inmself a native of Harosheth, aiul a potentate of suffi¬ 
cient grandeur to have his mother recognised in the 
surrounding trilies as a kind of (jueen-mother of the 
j)lace; and whose family traditions had struck su< h root, 
that the name of “ Siscra” o< <-'.irs long afterwards in the 
history, and the great Jewish rabbi, Akiba, claimed to be 
descendcil from him .... From the arched summit of 
'I'abor? Dcborali must ha^•e watched the gradual draw ing 
of the enemy towards the .spot of her predicted trium2>h. 
Slie raised the cry, wliich twice over occurs in the story 
of the battle, “ Arise, Barak.” Siie gave with unhesitating 
confidence to the doubting trooj)s the augury whicli he 
had asked before the insurrection began—“ This ! this- 
and no other, is the day when the Lord shall deli^er 
Sisera into thy hand.” Down from the wooded heights 
descended Barak and his ten thousand men. Tlie ac- 
covints of his descent emphatically repeat that he was' 
“ on foot,” and thus forcibly contrast his infantry with tlie 
horses and chariots of his enemies. 


The final. encam|)ment of. die Canaanitish army was 
beside the nUOk^us rivulets which, descending from the 


hills of Megiddo into the Kishon, as it flows in a broader 
stream through the com-fields below, may well have been 
known as “ the waters of Megiddo.” It was at this criti- 
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9 

cal moment that a tremendous storm of and hail 

. 

gathered from the east, and burst over the plain, driving 
full in the faces of the advancing Canaanites. “The 
stars,” in their courses, fought “with Sisera." As in like 
case in the battle of Cressy, the slingers and the arcliers 
were disabled by the rain, the swordsmen were cri])pled 
by the biting cold. The Israelites, on the other hand, 
having the storm on their rear, were less troubled by it, 
and derived confidence from the consciousness of this 
Providential aid. The confusion became great. The “ rain 
descended,” the four rivulets of Megiddo were swelled 
into powerful streams, the torrent of the Kishon rose into 
a flood, tlie plain became a morass. The chariots and the 
horses, which should have gained the day for the Canaan¬ 
ites, turned against them". They became entangled in the 
swamp; the torrent of Kishon—the torrent famous through 
former ages—swept them away in its furious eddies; and 
in that wild confusion “the strength” of the Canaanites 
“was trodden down,” and “the horsehoofs stamped and 
struggled by the means of the jjlungings and plungings 
-■of the mighty chiefs” in the quaking morass and the 
rising streams. Far and wide the vast army fled, far 
through the eastern branch of the plain by Endor. There, 
between Tabor and the Little Hermon, a carnage took 
place, long remembered, in which the corpses lay fatten¬ 
ing the ground. Onwards from thence they still fled 
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over thfe northern hills to the city of their great captain— 
Harosheth of the Gentiles. Fierce and rapid was the 
pursuit. One city, by which the pursuers and pursued 
jiassed, gave no help. “ Curse ye Meroz, curse ye witli 
a curse its inhabitants, because they came not to the help 
of Jehovah." So, as it would seem, spoke the prophetic 
voice of Deborah. \\'e c.an imagine what w’a.s the crime 
ant^what the punishment from the analogous case of 
Succoth and PenucI, which, in like manner, gave no help 
wiien "Gideon pursued the Midianites. The curse was 
so fully carried out that the name of Meroz never again 
api)ears in the sacred histoiy. Of the Canaanite fugitives, 
none reached their own mountain fortress: even the 
tidings of the disaster were long delayed. From the high 
latticed windows of Harosheth,-the inmates of Siseni’s 
havcin, his mother, and her attendant princesses, are on 
the stretch of exjjcctation for the sight of the war-car of 
their chamiuon, with the lesser chariots around him. 
They sustain their hopes by counting over the spoils that 
he will bring home,—rich embroidery for themseh-es •, 
female slaves for each of the chiefs. The prey would 
never come. That well-known cliariot of iron would nc\'er 
return. It ^ tust on die banks of the Kishon, 

like Roderick’s by the shores of the Guadalctc. In tJie 
moment of the general panic, Sisera Iiad sprung from his 
seat, and escaped on foot over the northern mountains 
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towards Hazor. It must have been three days ^ter the 
battle that he reached a spot, which seems to gather into 
itself, as in the last scene of an eventful drama, alt the cha¬ 
racters of the previous acts. Between Hazor and Kadesh 
Naphtali, the birth-place of Barak, lies a green i)lain which 
joins almost imperceptibly with that overhung by Kadesh- 
Naphtali itself. This ))lain is still, and was then, stiK'ded 
with massive terebinths. 1‘hese trees were marked in 
that early age by a sight unusual in this j)art of Palestine. 
Underneath the spreading branches of one of theift the*re 
dwelt, unlike the inhabitants of the surrounding village'-, 
a settlement of Bedouins, living, as if in the desert, with 
their tents pitched, and their camels and asses arounrl 
them, whence the spot had actiuired the name of “The 
Terebinth,” or “ Oak, of the Unloading of tents.” Between 
Hcber, the chief of this little colony, and the King of 

I 

Hazor, there was peace. It would even .secjii that from 
him, or from his tribe, thus planted on the debatcable 
ground between Kedesh and Hazor, Sisera had derived 
the first intelligence of the insurrection (Judg. iv. 13). 
Thither, therefore, it was that, confident in Arab fidelity, 
the wearied general turned his steps. He approached 
the tent, not of Heber, but for the sake of greater security, 
the harem of the chieftainess Jael, the “Gazelle." It 
was a fit name for a Bedouin’s wife—especially for one 
whose family had come from theTocks of Engedi, “the 
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spring of the wild goat," or “chamois." The long, low 
tent was s[)read under the tree, and from under its co\’er 
she advanced to meet him with the accustomed re¬ 
verence. “Turn in, my Ix>rd, and fear not.” She 
covered liim with a rough \vrapi)er or rug, on the slighdy 
raised divan inside the tent; and he, e.xliausted with his 
flight, lay down, and then, lifting up his head, begged for 
11 dmp of vvater to cool his parched lij)S. She brought 
him more than water. She unfastened the mouth of tlte 
lafge icin, such as stand by Arab tents, which was full 
of sweet milk from the herds or the camels. She offered, 
as for a sacrificial feast in the bowl used for illustrious 
gue.sts, the thick curded milk, frothed like tream, and 
tlic w'eary man drank, and then {secure in the Bedouin 
hospitality, which regards as doubly sure the life of one 
w lio had eaten and drunk at the hands of his host) he 
sank into a deep sleep, as she again drew round him the 
rough covering which for a moment she had withdrawn. 
'I’hcn she saw that her hour was come. She pulled u]i 
from the ground the large pointed peg or nail which 
fastened down the roiies of the tent, and held it in her 
left hand ; with her right hand she grasped tlie ponderous 
hammer or wooden mallet of the w'orkmen of the tribe. 
Her attitude, her weapon, her dee<l, are described both in 
the historic and poetic account of the event, as if fixed 
in the national mind. She stands like the personification 
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of the figure of speech, so famous in the names of Judas 
the Maccabee, (the word Maccab —“ Hammer”—is the very 
one used in Judges iv. 21), and Charles Martel; the 
Hammer of her country’s enemies. Step by step we see 
her advance ; first, the dead silence with whicli she 
approaches the sleeper, “ slumbering with the weariness 
of one who has run far and fast,” then the successive 
blows with which she “hammers, crushes, beats,*and 
pierces through and through” the temples of the upturned 
face, till the point of the nail reaches the very^roimd 
on which the slumberer is stretched; and then comes 
the one convulsive bound, the contortion of agony with 
which the expiring man rolls over from the low divan, 

and lies weltering in blood between her feet, as she 

\ 

strides over the lifeless torpse. 

At this moment Barak, the conqueror, appeared. He 
might be in direct pursuit of the fugitive chief. He might 
be approaching his native ])!ace, now hard by. Out front 
the tent, as before, came the undaunted chieftainess, and 
showed the dead corpse, as it lay with the .stake or tent- 
pin fixed firmly in the shattered head. With this ghastly 
scene of the Three Neighbours of the hills of Naphtali, 
thus, at last, brought face to face, under the Terebinth of 
Kedesh, the direct narrative suddenly closes, as though 
its work were done. But Deborah’s song of victory breaks 
in and continues in its highest strains the echo of that day. 
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In company with tlie returning conqueror, or herself 
leading the chorus, after the manner of Hebrew women, 
the proplictess {)oured forth the hymn whicli marks 
the greatness of the crisis. It could be comi)arcd to 
nothing short of the day when Israel passed through the 
desert. The storm which had been sent to discomfort 
the Canaanite host, recalled the trembling of the earth, 
the heavens and the clouds dropping water, tltc mountains 
melting from before the Jxjrd. Barak, with hi.s long tmin 
of spoils and jtrisoners, had ‘‘ led ca{>tivity captive.” The 
sentiment even of the woman’s delight in the dresses 
won in the spoiks transpires through the warlike rejoicing: 
the pieces of embroidery are counted over in imagination 
as they are tom away from the ^mother and the harem 
of Sisera ilbr tlic women of Israel. The feelings and the 
words of the song rang on through subsequent times, and 
in the prophet Habakkuk, and still more in the 68 lh 
Psalm, wc catch again the very same strains ; the march 
through the desert; the flight of kings; the dividing of 
the spoil by those who tarried at home. It was, as the 
close of the hymn expresses it, like the full burst of the 
sun out of the darkness of the night, or the blackness of 
m storm, “ a hero in his strength." 

But, in its moral aspect, the triumph of Barak over 
Sis^ was very great. It was the enemies of Jehovah 
who had perished. It was the securing of the true religion 

D 
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from the attempt of the old paganism to recover Its 
ascendency in the Holy l^nd. It ranks, in the sacred 
liistoiy, next after the battle of Beth-horon, amongst the 
religious battles of the world. 

And, therefore, not unworthily of this object in the 
song of Deborah we have the only prophetic uttu rance 
that breaks the silence l>etween Moses and Samuel. 
Hers is the one voice of inspiration (in the true bcflsc of 
the word) that breaks out in the Book of Judges. In her 
song are gathered up all the lessons which the r^st of the 
book teaches indirectly. Hers i.s the life, both in lu r own 
history and in the whole period, that expresses the 
feelings and thoughts of thousands, who were silent till 

“ .she, Deborah, arose a mother in Israel." Hers is the 

> 

prophetic word that gives an utterance and* a sanction 
to the thoj^hts of freedom, of independency;, of national 
unity, such as they had never had before in the world, and 
have rarely had since. 

In this religious aspect of the battle, this prophetic 
character of its chief leader, lies the difficulty or the 
instruction, suggested by her benediction of the assasina- 
tion of Sisera..Deborah it is true, spoke as a pro¬ 

phetess, but it was as a prophetess enlightened only with 
a very small portion of that divine light which was to go 
on brightening ever more and more unto the perfect day. 
She sow clearly for a little way—but it was only for 
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a little way. Beyond that, the darkness of the time still 
rested upon her vision. 

And when, from the inspiration of Deborah, we i.<ass 
to the deed of Jael, we must be content there also to 
admit the same imperfection of moral i>erceptions, which 
the Highest authority has already recognised in the 
clearest terms. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 

% 

thou .shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy;” 
Jael did hate her enemy with a perfect hatred. For the 
sake of%estroying him, she broke through all the bonds 
of hospitality, of gratitude and of truth. But then it mint 
not be forgotten that if there is any portion of the Sacred 
History where we should expect these bonds to be 
loosened, and a higher light obscured, it would be in 
this period of disorder, “When there was no king in 
Israel, and \^ien ever)'- one”—the Israelite wprrior here 
—the Arabian chieftainess there—“ did what was right in 
_ his or her eyes.” 

Why should not a blessing, even a divine blessing, 
Recording to the only light which they were then able to 
bear, be bestowed on an act, sucji.as the most philosophic 
observer does not scruple to ctHninend, as he looks back 
on the various imperfect acts of heroism and courage 
that have been wrought in troubled and violent times. 

JenM CAf/n 4 , i iij- 
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TT is one of the striking proofs of the Divine univer¬ 
sality of the Old Testament, that the veil is from time 
to time drawn aside, and other characters than those 
•which belonged to die chosen peojilc appear in the 
distance, fraught with an instruction i\hich transcends 
the limits of the Jewish Church, and not only in place, 
but in time, far outruns the teaching of any peculiar age 

I 

or nation. Such is the discussion of the profoundest 
questions of religious philosophy in the book of the 
Gentile Job. Such is the appearance of the Gentile 
Prophet Balaam. He is one of those characters of whom, 
while so little is told that we seem to know nothing of 
him, yet that litde raises him at once to the highest pitch 
of interest His home is beyond the Euphrates, amongst 
the motmt^s where the vast streams of Me.sopotamia 
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have their rise. But his fame is known across the 
Assyrian desert, through the Arabian tribes, down to the 
very shores of the Dead Sea. He ranks as a warrior- 
chief (by that combination of soklicr and prophet, already 
.seen in Moses himself) with the five kings of Midian. 
He is regarded throughout the whole of the East as a 
Projjhet, whose !)Icssing or whose curse is irresistible, the 
rival, the pos.sibie comiucror of Moses. In his career is 
seen that recognition of Divine inspiration outside the 
c hosen p^ple, whicli the narro\vnes.s of modern times has 
been so eager to deny, but which the Scriptures are 
always ready to acknowledge, an<l, by acknowledging, 
admit within the jHale of the teachers of the Universal 
Church the higher spirits of every age and of every 
nation. 

His cliaracier. Oriental and Primeval ihouglr it be, is 
delineated with that fineness of touch which has rendered 
Jt the store-house of theologians and moralists in the 
most recent ages of the Church. Three great divines 
have from different [joints of view drawn out, without ex¬ 
hausting, tlie subtle phases of his and of his fall, 

'i’hc self-decepticm which persuades him in every case that 
the sin which he committal^ be.-brought within the rules 
of conscience and revefetion; the dark shade cast over a 
noble course by standing always on the ladder of advance¬ 
ment, and by the suspense of a worldly ambition never 
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•satisfied j the combination of the purest fonn of religious 
belief with a standard of action immeasurably below it; 
ti’.ese have given to the story of Balaam, the son of 
Tdeor, a hold over the last hundred years which it never 
(an have had over any period of the human mind les> 
cniical or less refined. 

One feels a kiiul of awe in the gradual preparation 
with which he is brought before us, as if in th 4 for- 
lioding of some great catastrophe. The King of the 
civilized Moabites unites with the elders, or^heykhs, 
of tlie Bedouin Midianites, to seek for aid against the 
powerful nation who (to use their oivn peculiarly pastoral 
image) “ licked up all that were round about them, as. 
the o.\ licked up the grass of the field " of Moab. Twice, 
across the whole length of the Assyrian desert, the mes- 
.sengers, with the oriental bribes of divingtion in their 
hands, are sent to conjure forth the mighty seer from his 
distant home. In the permission to go, when, once 
refused, he presses for a favourable answer, which at last 
comes, though leading him to ruin, we see the peculiar 
turn of teaching which characterises the purest of the 
ancient heathen oracles. It is the exact counterpart of 
the elevated rebuke of the oracle at Cumte to Aristodicus, 
and of the oracle of Delphi to Glaucus. Reluctantly, at 
last, he comes. The dreadful apparition on the way, the 
desperate resistance of the terrified animal, the ferocious 
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delcniiination of the prophet to advance, the voice, how¬ 
ever explained, which breaks from the dumb creature that 
has saved his life, all heighten the expectation of the 
message that he is to deliver. When Balaam and Baiak 
first meet, the short dialogue, presen’ed not by tlie 
Mosaic historian but by the Prophet Micah, at once 
exhibits the agony of the king, and the lofty conceptions 
of the great seer. “0 my peojdc, remember what Baiak, 
King of Moab, consulted, and what Ikilaam, the son of 
beor. 4 iswered."—“ WhcraK'Uh shall I come before the 
Lml, ami hena myself Inf ore the Htf^h God ? Shall I come 
before Him -with burnt offerings, loitk calves of a year old I 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
souH” So speaks the superstitious feeling of all times, 
but, in a literal sense, of the royal house of Moab, always 
ready, in a national crisis, to apjwase offended heaven 
by the sacrifice of the heir to the throne. The reply is 
such as breathes the very essence of the Prophetic si)iril, 
such as had at that early time hardly expressed itself 
distinctly even within the Mosaic revelation itself. “ Jfo 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the lord require of thee but io do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy GodV' 

If this is, indeed, intended to describe tlie first meeting 
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of the king and llie seer, it enhan'ces the j)athos of the 
struggle which continues through each successive inter¬ 
view. Sometimes the one only, sometimes both together, 
are seen striving to overjjower the voice of conscience 
and of Ciod with the fumes of sacrifice, yet always failing 
in the attempt, which the Prophet had himself in the 
outset declared to be vain. The eye follows the Two, 
a.s they climb uj)wards from height to lieight along the 
extcndetl range, to the “high places” dedicated to liaal, 
on “ the top of the rocks,”—“ the bare hill" closelabove 
it—the “cultivated field "of the watchmen on the top of 
Pisgah—to the peak w here stood “ the sanctuary of Peor, 
that looketh toward the waste.” It is at this point that 
the scene has been caught in the well-known lines of the 
]»oct Keblc:— 

“ 0 for a sculiilor’s hand, c 

Thai thou mlght\l take thy btancl, 

Thy wild hair Hoaiing on the coblcm breeze, 

Thy tnmcetl yet open gaze, 

Fixed on the desert haze, 

As one uho deep in hcav*n some airy jiageanl .sclvs 

In outline dim and vast, 

Their fearful shadows cast 
The giant forms of empire on their way 
To ruin : one by one 
They towV and they arc gone. 

Vet in the Prophet's soul (he dreams of avarice staj .** 

Behind him lay the vast exjjanse of desert extending 
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to the shores of his native Assyrian river. On his left 
were the red mountains of Edom and Seir: opposite were 
the dwelling-places of the Kenite, and the rocky fast- 
nesseS*of Engedi; further still was the dim outline of the 
Arabian wilderness, where ruled the then, powerful tribe 
of Amalck; immediately below him lay the vast encamp¬ 
ment of Israel amongst the acacia-groves of Abel Shittim 
’—like the watercourses of the mountains, like the hanging 
gardens beside his own river Euphrates, with th^r aro¬ 
matic Ihrubs and their wide-spreading cedars. lieyond 
them, on the western side of Jordan, rose the hills of 
Palestine, with glimpses through their valleys of ancient 
cities towering on their crested heights. And beyond all, 
thouglr he could not see it with his bodily vision, he knew 
well that there rolled the deep waters of the great sea, 
with the Isles of Greece, the Isle of Chittim,—a world 
of which the first beginnings of life were just stirring, of 
which the very name here first breaks upon our ears. 

These are the points indicated in the view which lay 
before the Prophet as he stood on the watchers’ field, on 
the top of Pisgah. What was the vision which unrolled 
itself as he heard the words of God, as he saw the vision 
of the Almighty, “falling” prostrate in the prophetic 
trance, “but having the eyes” of his mind and spirit 
“open?” The outward forms still remained. He still 
.saw the tents below, goodly in their array ; he still saw 
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the rocks and hills, and distant desert; but, 'as his 
thought glanced from height to height, and from valley 
to mountain, the future fortunes of the nations who dwelt 
there unfolded tliemselves in dim succession, reviving 
round and from the same central object. 

From the midst of that vast encampment he seemed to 
see streams as of water flowing to and fro over the val¬ 
leys, giving life to the dry desert and to the salt sea. We 
seemed^o see a form as of a mighty lion couched amidst 
the thickets, or on the mountain fastnesses of Judaic “an*d 
none should rouse him up;” or the “wild hull” raging 
from amidst the archers of F.phraim, trampling down 
his enemies, piercing them through with the well-known 
arrows of the tribe. And yet again, in the more distant 
future, he “saw, but not now,”—he “beheld, but not 
nigh,"—as with the intuition of his Chaldean art,—“a 
star,” bright as those of the far eastern sky, “ come out 
of Jacob;” and “ a sceptre,” like the shepherd’s staff that 
marked the ruler of “ the tribe,” rise out of “ Israel; ” 
and thetk^ as he watched the course of the surrounding 
nations, he saw how, one by one, they would fall, as fall 

A ' 

s s 

they did, before the conquering sceptre of David, before 
the steady advance of that star which then, for the first 
time, rose out of Bethlehem. And, as he gazed, the 
vision became wider and wider still. He saw a time 
when a new tempest would break over all these countries 
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alike, from the remote cast—from Assur, from his own 
native land of Assyria, “Assur shall carry thee away 
captive." But at that word another scene opened before 
him, and a cry of horror burst from his Ups: “ Alas * 
who shall live when God doeth this?" For his own 
nation, too, was to be at last overtaken. “ For shi])s 
shall come from the coast of Chittim,"—from the island 
of Cyprus, w’hich, as the only one visible from the heighs 
of Palestine, was the one familiar link with the Western 
worlds-" and shall crush Assur and shall crush El)er, 
‘ the people beyond the Euphrates,’ r.nd, lie also shall 
perish for ever." 

Wc know not to what precise events tliese words 
allude. But they indicate the first rise of the power of 
Greece and of Europe—the first conviction, as it has 
been well expressed, ut valesccrct Occidens ,—the first 
apprehension that the tide of Eastern conquest ivas rolled 
back, and at last from the Western Isles would come a 
power before which Asshur and Babylon, AssjrTia and 
Chaldxa, and Persia, no less than the wild hordes of the 
desert, would fade and “ perish for ever ” from the earth. 

It has often been debated, and no evidence now 
remains to prove, at what precise time this grandest of 
all its eijisodes was introduced into tlie Mosaic narrative. 
But, however tliis may be determined, the magnificence 
of the vision remains untouched; and it stands in the 
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sacred record, the first example of the prophetic utter- 
4inces respecting the destinies of the world at large; 
founded, like all such utterances, on the objects imme¬ 
diately in the range of the vision of the seer, but including 
within their sweej) a vast prospect beyond. Here first 
the Gentile world, not of the cast only but of the west, 
bursts into view; and here i.s the first sanction of that 
wide interest in the various races and empires of man¬ 
kind, not only as bearing on the fortunes of the chosen 
jjeople, but for their own sakes also, which the nA'row 
spirits of the Jewish Church first, and of the Christian 
Church since, have been so slow to acknowledge. Here, 
too, is exhibited, in its most striking form, the irresistible 
force of the prophetic impulse, oveqmwcring, the baser 
.spirit of the individual man. The .spectacle of the host 
of Israel, even though seen only from its utmost skirts, 
is too much for him. The Divine message struggling 
within him is delivered in spite of his own sordid resist¬ 
ance. Many has been the Balaam, whom the force of 
truth or goodness from without, or the force of genius or 
conscience from within, has compelled to bless the 
enemies whom he was hired to curse. 


Who St 


•T«Tl 


Like the seer of old, 

OQ Zoplilm, heaven cuntroird. 


And Balaam rose up and went, and retumetl to his 
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his own ijlace." The sacred historian, as if touched with 
a feeling of the greatness of the Prophet’s mission, drops 
the veil over its dark close. Only by the incidental 
notice (Numb. xxxi. 8, i6) of a subsequent part of the 
narrative, arc we told how Balaam endeavoured to effei-t, 
by the licentious rites of the Arab tribes, the ruin which 
lie had been unable to work by his curses; and how, in 
the war of»vengcancc which followed, he met with his 
mournful end. *• 


JErJiTHAH. 

T EPHTHAH is the wild lawless freebooter. His 
irregular birth in the half civilised tribes beyond the 
Jordan, is the key-note to his life. The whole scene is 
laid in those pa.storal uplands. Not Bethel, or Shiloh, 
but Miz])eh, the ancient watch-tower which^ witnessed 
the parting of Jacob and Laban, is the place of meeting. 
Ammon, the ancient ally of Israel against Og, is now the 
assailant. The war springs out of the disputes of that 
first settlement. The battle sweeps over that whole 
tract of forest, from Gilead to the borders of Moab. 
The quarrel which arises after the battle between the 
Transjordanic tribe and the proud Western Ephraimite* 
is embittered by the recollection of taunts and quarrels, 
then, no doubt, full of gall and wormwood, now hardly 
intelligible. Fugitives of Ephraim are ye: Gilead is 
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among the Ephraimites and among the Manassites." 
^V'as it, as Ewald conjectures, some allusion to the lost 
history of the days when the half-tribe Manasseh sepa¬ 
rated from its ^^'estem brethren ? If it was, the Gileadites 
had now their turn—“ the fugitives of the Ephraimites,” 
as they are called in evident allusion to the former 
taunt, are caught in their fight at the fords of the Jordan, 
scene of their victory over the Medianites, and ruth¬ 
lessly slain. 

In the savage taunt of Jephthah to the Ephraimites, 
compared with the mild reply of Gideon to the same 
insolent tribe, we have a measure of the inferiority of 
Eastern to M'^estem Palestine—of the degree to which 
Jephthah sank below his age, and Gideon rose above it. 
But' in his own country, as well as in the Church at large, 
it is the other part of Jephthah’s story which has been 
most keenly remembered. The fatal vow at the battle of 
Aroer belongs naturally to the spasmodic efforts of the 
age; like the vows of Samson or Saul in the Jewish 
Church of this period, or of Clovis or Bruno in the 
middle ages. But its literal execution could hardly have 
taken place had it been undertaken by any one more 
tiader the moral restraints, even of that lawless age, than 
the freebooter Jephthah, nor in any other part of the 
Holy I.And than that separated by the Jordan valley 
from the more regular institutions of the country. Moab 
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and Ammon, tlie neighbouring tribes to Jephthah’s native 
couiitT)', were the parts of Palestine where human sacrifice 
lingered longest. It was the first thought of Balak in 
the extremity of his terror (Micah vi. 7); it was the last 
e.xpedient of Balak’s successor in the war witli Jchosha- 
phat (2 Kings iii. 27). Moloch, to whom even before 
they entered Palestine the Israelites had offered human 
sacrifices (Ezek. xx. 26), and who is always spokeh of 
as the deity who was thus honoured, was especially the 
God of Ammon. It is but natural that a desperate 
soldier like Jephthah, breathing the same atmosphere, 
physical and social, should make the same ^’Ow, and, 
having made it, adhere to it There was no High Prie.st 
or Prophet at hand to rebuke it They were £ir away io 
the hostile tribe of Ephraim. He did what was ri^t in 
his own eyes, and as such the transaction described. 
Mostly it is but an inadequate account to give of the.se 
doubtful acts, to say that they are mentioned in the 
sacred narrative without commendation. Often where no 
commendation is expressly given, it is distinctly im^ied. 
But here the story itself trembles with the mixed feeling 
of the action. The description of Jephthah’s wild cha¬ 
racter prepares us for some dark catastro^^. The 
admiration for his heroism and that of h!s daughter 
struggles for mastery in the historian with indignation at 
the dreadful deed. He is overwhelmed by the natural 
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grief of a father. “ Oh! oh! my daughter, thou hast 
crushed me, thou hast crushed me ! ” She rises at once 
to the grandeur of her situation as the instrument whereby 
the victory had been won. If the fatal word had escai)ed 
his lips, she was content to die, “ forxsmuch as the Lord 
hath taken vengeance of thee upon thine enemies, e^•cn 
the children of Ammon.” It is one of the points of 
Sacred History, where the likeness of classical times 
mingles with the Hebrew devotion. It recalls to us 
the stoi^ of Idomencus and his son, of Agamemnon and 
Iphigenia. And still more closely do we draw near, as 
our attention is fixed on the Jewnsh maiden, to a j’et 
more pathetic scene. Her grief is the exact anticipation 
of the lament of Antigone, shaqrened by the peculiar 
horrof of the Hebrew women at a childless death— 
descending ^th no bridal festivity, with no nuptial 
torches, to the dark chambers of the grave. Into the 
_ mountains of Gilead she retires for two months—^plung¬ 
ing deeper and deeper into the gorges of the mountains, 
to bewail her lot, with the maidens who had come out 

i, 

with her to greet the returning conqueror. Then comes 
tile awrful end, from which the sacred writer, as it were, 
averte his qres. “ He did with her according to his vow ? ” 
In her the house of Jephthah became extinct But for 
years afterwards, even to the verge of the monarchy, the 
dark deed was commemorated. Four days in eveiy year 
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the maidens of Israel went up into the mountains of 
(lilead—and here the Hebrew language lends itself to 
the ambiguous feeling of the narrative itself, “ to praise,” 
or “ to lament" “ the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite.” 

The deep pathos of the original stor)', and the lesson 
which it reads of the heroism of the father and daughter, 
is to be admired and loved in the midst of the fierce 
superstitions across which it plays, like a sunbeam on a 
stormy sea. So regarded, it may still be remembered with 
a sympathy at least as great as is given to theohcat&en 
immolations, just cited, which awaken a sentiment of 
compassion wherever they are known. The sacrifice of 
Jephthah’s daughter, taking it at its worst, was not a 
human sacrifice in the gross sense of the word—not a 
slaughter of an unwilling victim, as when the Gaul and 
Greek were buried alive in the Roman Fo^m; but the 
willing offering of a devoted heart, to free, as she sup¬ 
posed, her father and her country from a terrible obliga¬ 
tion. It was, indeed, as Josephus says, an act in itself 
hateful to God. But, nevertheless, it contained just that 
one redeeming feature of pure obedience and love, which 
is the distinguishing mark of all true Sacrifice, and which 
communicates to the whole story those elements of ten- 
demess and nobleness well drawn out of it by two modem 
poets, to each of whom, in their different ways, may be 
applied what was said by Goethe of the first—that at 
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least one function committed to him was that of giving 
life and form to the incidents and characters of the Old 
^J'estament:— 

Though the vlipns of Salem lament^ 
lie the judge and the hero unhent; 

1 have won the great battle for thee, 

And my father and country arc free. 

When this blood of thy giving has gush’d, 

When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d; 
l.et my memory still be thy pride, 

And foiget not 1 smiled as J died.” 

^ IlVRON’s HkBRKW M£L01>1KS. 

Or, in the still more exact language of the more recent 
j>oct—Tennyson :— 

** The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A maiden pure ; as when she went along 
From Mispeh’s tower'd gate with radiance light, 

With timbrel and with song. 

• e • • • * * 

' My God, my land, my father—these diil move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 

» lower'd softly with a threefold cord of love, 

Down to a silent grave. 

‘ And I went mourning, *‘No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew mothers emptied of all joy, 
living the and song. 

‘ Leaving the olive-gardens fiir below. 

Leaving the promise of my bridal l>ower, 

1 he valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower.’ 
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* When the next moon was roUM into tlie sky, 

Strength came to me that eqiialfcl my ilesirc. 
How l>eau(ifu! a thing it was to clio 
For God and for my sire ! 

* It comforts me in this one thought to dwell. 

That I subdued me lo my father’s will; 
lk*cnu^ the kiss he gave me, ere I fell, 

Sweetens the spirit still, 

4 , ♦ 4 # « 

‘ Morc<w€r it is written that my race 

IlewM Ammon, hip and thigh, fum Arocr 
On Anion unto Minnith !* ’’ 


ycn'uA CkAreh^ I 35$. 
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pROM the lawlessness of Jephthah on the evtrcine 
eastern frontier of Palestine, we pass at once to .i 
manifestation of the same tendency in a different, but not 
less incontestable form, on the extreme western frontier. 
At the same time the new enemies, in whoso grasp we 
now find the Israelites, remind us that we areapproaihing 
a new epoch in their history. 

“ The Philistines ” now present themselves to our notice, 
if not absolutely for the first time, yet for the first time as 
a powerful and hostile nation. In the original con(iiiest 
by J oshua they are hardly mentioned. Their name aj)pears 
to indicate their late arrival—“Wie strangers; ” and the 
scattered indications of their origin lead to the conchiMion 
that they were settlers from some foreign country. Un¬ 
like the rest of the inhabitants of Canaan, they were 
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uncircunicisecl, and appear to have stood on a lower Icn cl 
of civilization. They were almost, it may be said, the 
laughing-stock of their livelier and quicker neighboins, 
from their dull, heavy stupidity; the easy prey of the 
rough humour of Samson, or the agility and cunning of 
the diminutive David. 

PossibI)' the Philistincb may have been culled in by 
the older Avites, as allies against the invading lsracrrte>, 
and then, as in the ancient fable, made themselves their 
masters. Be that as it may, the Philistines were the 
longest, and deadliest enemies of the Chosen Peojile, 

ft 

whose hostilities, commencing in the close of the ])erio<l 
of the Judges, lasted through the two first reigns of the 
monarchy, and were not finally extinguished till the time 
of Hc/.ekiuh. 

Of all the tribes of Israel, that on which these new 
coiners pressed most heavily, was the small tribe of Dan, 
already straitened between the mountains and the sea,, 
and communicating with its seaport, Joppa, only by 
I^issmg through the Philistine territory. Out of this tribe, 
accordingly, the deliverer came. It was in Zorah, planted 
OQ^a high conical hill overlooking the plain, which, from 
]}eculiar relation to these hills, was called “ the root 
Dan,” that the birth of the child took place, who was 
by a double tie connected with the history of this peculiar 
period, as the first conqueror of the Philistines, and as the 
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first recorded instance of a Nazarite. In both respects 
he was the beginner of that work which a far greater than 
lie, the Prophet Samuel, carried to a completion. But 
^^•hat in Samuel were but subordinate functions, in Samson 
^vere supreme, apt! in him were further united with an 
eccentricity of character and career tliat gives him his 
singular position amongst the Israelite heroes. 

”*This was the age of vows, and it is implied in the 
account that such si)ecial vows as that which marked the 
life of^amsoi't were common. 'I'hc order of Nazarites, 
which wc find described in tlie code of the Mosaic law, 
was already in existence. It was the nearest approach to 
a monastic institution that the Jewish Church contained. 
It Avas, as its name implies, a separation from the rest of 
the nation, partly by the abstinence from all intoxicating 
drink, partly by the retention of the savage covering of 
long flowing tresses of hair. The order thus begun con¬ 
tinued till the latest times. It was as the first fruits of 
this institution, no less than as his country’s chamj)ion, 
that the Ijirth of Samson is ushered in with a solemnity 
of inauguration which, whether we adopt the more coarse 
and literal representation of Josephus, or the more 
sliadoAvy and refined representation of the Sacred nar¬ 
rative, seems to announce the coming of a greater event 
than that which is comprised in the merely warlike career 
of the conqueror of the Philistines. 
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Wherever the son of Manoah appeared in later life, 
he was always known by the Nazarite mark. The early 
vow of his mother was always testified by his shaggy, 
untonsiired head, and by the seven sweeping loi:ks, 
twisted together yet distinct, which Ining over his 
shoulders; and in all his wild wanderings and excesses 
amidst the vineyards of Sorek and Timnath, he is never 
n;i)ortcd to ha\-c touched tlie juice of one of their abnh- 
tlant grapes. 

I 5 ut these were his only indications of an austgre life. 
It is one of the many distinctions between the manners of 
the East and West, between ancient and modem forms of 
rcligioii.s feeling, that the Jewi-sh chief, whose ]>osition 
most nearly resembles that of the founder of a monastic 
order, sliould be tlic most frolicsome, irregular, unculti¬ 
vated creature that the nation ever produced. Not only 
was celibacy no part of his Nazarite obligations, but not 
even ordinary purity of life. He was full of the spirits 

and the pranks, no less than of the strengtli, of a giant. 

,* 

His name, which Josephus interprets in the sense of 
‘ “ strong,” was still more characteristic. . He was the 
“Sunny,”—the bright a^d beaming, though wayward 
likeness of the great lutrei^iy which the Hebrews 
lighted to compare to a ‘‘giant rejoicing to run his 
course,” “ a bridegroom coming forth out of his chamber.” 
Nothing can disturb his radiant good humour. His most 
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valiant, his most cruel actions, are done wiih a smile on 
his face, and a jest in his mouth. It relieves his character 
from the sternness of Phoenician fanaticism. As a peal 
of hearty laughter breaks in upon the despondency of 
individual sorrow, so the joviality of Samson becomes 
a i)ledge of the revival of the greatness of his nation. It 
is brought out in the strongest contrast with the brute 
coarseness and stupidity of his Philistine enemies, here, as 
throughout the sacred history, the butt of Israelitish wit 
add Is^elitish craft. 

kook at his successive acts in this light, and they 
xssume a fresh significance. Out of his first achievement 
he draws the materials for his playful riddle. His second 
and third achievements are practical jests on the largest 
scale. The mischievousness of the conflagration of die 
cornfields, by means of the jackals, is subordinate to 
the ludicrous aspect of the adventure, as, from the hill of 
Zorah, the contriver of the scheme watched the streams 


of fire sjjreading through cornfields and orchards in the 
plain below. The whole point of the massacre V the 
thousand Philistines lies in the cleverness with which 


their clumsy triumph is suddenly tzimed into discom- 
fiture, and their discoepBtur^ Celebrated by the punning 
turn of the hero, not foigotten even, in the exaltation or 
the weariness of victory; ** With the jawbone of an ass 
have I slain one wass, two ntassa; with the jawbone of 
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an ass I have slain an <7xload of men.” The carrying off 
the gates of Gaza derives all its force from the neatness 
with which the Philistine watchmen are outdone, on the 
very spot where they thought themselves secure, 'i’he 
answers with which he puts off the inquisitiveness of 
Delilah derive their vivacity from the quaintness of the 
devices which lie suggests, and the ease with which his • 
foolish enemies fall into trap after trap, as if only to give 
their conqueror amusement The closing scenes of his. 
life breathe throughout the same terrible, yet grptesijue, 
irony. When the captive warrior is called forth, in the 
merriment of his persecutors, to exercise for the last time 
the well-known railleiy of his character, he appears as- 
the great jester or buffoon of the nation; the word em¬ 
ployed expresses alike the roars of laughter, and the wild 
gambols by which he “ made them sport; ” and as lie 
puts forth the last energy of his vengeance, the final 
effort of his expiring strength, it is in a stroke of broad 
and savage humour that his indignant spirit passes away. 

“ O Lord Jehovah, remember me now; and strengthen, 
me now, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
iof the Philistines” [not for both of my lost eyes, but} 

** for one of my two eyes.” That grim playfulness, strong 
ta death, lends its paradox even to the act of destruction 
itself overflows into the touch of triumphant satire,. 
with'Vhicli the pleased historian closes his stoiy: “ The- 
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tlcatl which he slew at his deatli were more than they 
Avhich he slew in his life.” 

I'here i.s no portion of the sacred narrative more 
stamped with a peculiar local colour than the account of 
Samson. Unlike the heroes of Grecian, Celtic, or Teu¬ 
tonic romance, whose deeds are scattered over the whole 
countT}’, or the whole continent where they lived—Her¬ 
cules, or Arthur, or Charlemagne,—the deeds of Samson 
arc confined to that little comer of Palestine in which 
M-as ijpnt up the fragment of the tribe to which he 
belonged. He is the one champion of Dan. To him, 
if to any one, must be the reference in the blessing of 
Jacob; “ Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes 
of Israel.” In his biting wit and cunning ambuscades, 
u liich baffled the horses and chariots of Philistia, may 
probably be seen “ the serpent by the way, the adder in 
the patli, that biteth the horses heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backwards.”. 

The scene of his death is the great Temple of the 
Fish-God at Gaza, in the extremity of the Philistine dis¬ 
trict. But his grave was in the same spot which had 
nourished his first youthful hopes. From the time of 
Gideon downwards, the. tombs of the judges have been 
carefully specified. In no case, however, does the speci¬ 
fication suggest a more pathetic image than in the descrip¬ 
tion of the funeral procession, in which the dead hero is- 
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borne by his brothers and his kinsmen “up” die steep 
ascent to his native hills, and laid, as it ivould seem, 
beside tlie father who had watched with pride his early 
deeds, “ between Zoroh and Eshtaol, in the burial place 
of Manoah his father. 


Jt^^vish Chun'ht i. 36?. 




SAMUEL. 

J^IFFEREN'r derivations have been given of the 
name of Samuel—“Name of God,” “placed hj 
God,” “ asked of God.” Josephus makes it correspond 
to the well-knoivn Greek name TltcacMus, “ heard of 
God.” This, which may have the same meaning as the 
previous derivation, is the most obvious. He was the last 
Judge, the first of the regular succession of Prophets, and 
the founder of the monarchy. So important a position 
did Samuel hold in Jewish history as to have given his 
name to the sacred book, now divided into two, which 
covers die whole period of the first establishment of the 
kingdom, corresponding to the manner in which the 
name of Moses has been assigned to the sacred book, 
now divided into five, which covers the period of the 
foundation of the Jewish Church itself. In fact, no cha- 
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racter of equal magnitude had arisen since the death of 
the great I.awgiver. 

He was the son of Elkanah, an Ephrathite or Kphrai- 
mite, and Hannah or Annx His father is one of the few 
jjrivate citizens in whose household we find polygamy. 
It may possibly have arisen from the irregularity of the 
period. All that apjiears with certainty of his birth¬ 
place is that it was in the hills of Ephraim. M the foot 
of the hill was awell (i Sam. xix. aa). On the brow of its 
two summits was the city. It never lost its h^ld on 
Samuel, who in later life made it his fixed abode. 

It is on the mother of Samuel that our chief attention 
is fixed in the account of his birth. She is described as a 
woman of a high religious mission. Almost a Nazarite by 
practice (i Sam. i. 15), and a prophetess in her gifts (i Sam. 
ii. i), she sought from God the gift of a child for which 
she longed with the passionate devotion of silent prayer, 
of which there is no other example in the Old Testament, 
and when the son was granted, the name which he bore, 
and thus first introduced into the world, expressed her sense 
of the agency of her entreaty—Samuel—“the asked or 
Heard of God.” 

Living in the great age of vows, she had before his 
bhth dedicated him to the office of a Nazarite. As 
soon as he was weaned, she herself with her husband 
brought him to the Tabernacle of Shiloh, where she had re- 
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ceived the first intimation of his birth, and there solemnly 
consecrated him. Then his mother made him over to Ell 

(i Sam. i. 25, 28).From this time the child is 

shut up in the Tabernacle. The priests furnished him with 
a sacred garment, an ephod, made, like their own, of white 
linen, though of inferior quality, and his mother everj' year, 
apparently, at the only time of their meeting, gave him a 
little mantle reaching down to his feet, such as was worn 
only by higli personages, or women, over the other dress, 
and su(^ as he retained, as his badge, till the latest times 
of his life. He seems to have slept within the holiest 
place (i Sam. iii. 3), and his special duty was to put out, 
as it would seem, the sacred candlestick, and to open the 
doors at sunrise. 

In this way his childhood was passed. It was whilst 
thus sleeping in the Tabernacle that he recei^■e(I his 
first prophetic call. The stillness of the night—the 
sudden voice—the childlike misconception—the vener¬ 
able Eli—the contrast between the terrible doom and 
the gentle creature who was to announce it—give to 
this portion of the narrative a universal interest It 
is this side of Samuel’s career that has been so well 
caught in the well-known picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

From this moment the prophetic character of Samuel 
was established. His words were treasured up, and 
Shiloh became the resort of those who came to hear him 
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(i Sam. iii. 19-21). In the overthrow of the sanctuary 
which followed shortly on this vision, we hear not what 
became of Samuel. He next appears, probably twenty 
years afterwards, suddenly amongst the people, warning 
them against their idolatrous practices. He convened 
an assembly at Mizpeh, and there with a .symbolical rite, 
expressive partly of deep humiliation, partly of the liba¬ 
tions of a treaty, they poured water on the ground, they 
fasted, and they entreated Samuel to raise the piercing 
cry, for which he was known, in supplication to Cod for 
them. It was at the moment he was offering up a 
sacrifice, and sustaining this loud cry, that the Philistines’ 
host suddenly burst upon them. A violent thunder¬ 
storm, and (according to Josephus) an earthquake came 
to the timely assistance of Israel. The Philistines fied, 
and exactly at the spot where twenty year^ before they 
had obtmned their great victory, they were totally routed. 
A stone was set up, which long remained as a memorial 
of Samuel’s triumph, and gave to the place its name of 
Eben-ezer, “ the Stone of Help," which has thence passed 
into Christian phraseology, and become a common name of 
nonconformist chapds (1 Sam. vii. 12). The old Canaan- 
ites, whom the Philistines had dispossessed in the outskirts 
of the Judsean hills, seemed to have helped in the battle, 
and a laige portion of territory was recovered (i Sam. vi. 
14). This was Samuel’s first, and as far as we know, his 
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only military achievement. But as in the case of the 
earlier chiefs who bore that name, it was apparently this 
which raised him to the office of “ Judge." He visited in 
discharge of his duties as ruler, the three chief sanctuaries 
on the west of Jordan, Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (i Sam. 
vii. 16). His own residence wa.s still his native city, 
Ramah, which he farther consecrated by an altar. Here 
he married, and two sons grew up to repeat under his 
eyes the same perversion of high office that he had him¬ 
self witi^ssed in his childhood, in the case of the two 
sons of Eli. One was Abiali, the other Joel. In his 
old age, according to the quasi-hereditary principle, 
already adopted by previous Judges, he shared his power 
with them, and they exercised their functions at the 
southern frontier in Beersheba. 

Down to t^is point in Samuel’s life, there is but little to 
distinguish his career from that of his predecessors. Like 
many characters in later days, had he died in youth his 
fame would hardly have been greater than that of Gideon 
or Samson. He was a judge, a Nazarite, a warrior, and 
(to a certain point) a prophet 

But his peculiar position in the sacred narrative turns 
on the events which follow. He is the inaugurator of 
the transition from what is commonly called the theo^ 
cracy to the monarchy. The misdemeanour of his own 
sons, in receiving bribes, and in extorting exorbitant 
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interest on loans (i Sam. viii. 3, 4), precipitated the catas¬ 
trophe whicli had been long preparing. The people 
demanded a king. Josephus describes the .shock to 
Samuel’s mind, “ because of his inborn sense of justice, 
because of his hatred of kings, as so far inferior to 
the aristocratic form of government, which conferred a 
godlike character on those who lived under it” For 
the whole night he lay fasting and sleepless, in the per¬ 
plexity of doubt and difficulty. In the vision of that 
night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is g^ en the 
dark side of the new institution, on which Samuel dwells 
on the following day (i Sam. viii. 9-18). This itresents 
his reluctance to receive the new order of things. 'J'he 
whole narrative of the reception and consecration of 
Saul, gives his acquiescence in iti 

The final conflict of feeling and surrender) of his office 
is given in the last assembly over which he presided, and 
in his subsequent relations with Saul. The assembly 
was held at Gilgal, immediately after the victory over 
the Ammonites. The monarchy was a second time 
solemnly inaugurated. “All the men of Israel rejoiced 
greatly.” Then takes place Samuel’s farewell address. 
By this time the long flowing locks on which no razor 
had ever passed were white with age (i Sam. xii. 2). He 
appeals to their knowledge of his integrity. Whatever 
might be the lawless habits of the chiefs of those times— 
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Hophni, Phinehas, or his own sons—he had kept aloof 
from all. No ox or ass had he taken from their stalls—no 
brihe to obtain his judgment—not even a sandal. It Is 
this ajjpeal, and the response of the people, that has 
made (Irotius call him the Jewish Aristides. He then 
.sums up the new situation in which they have placed 
themselves; and, although “ the wickedness of asking a 
king," is still strongly insisted on, and the unusual portent 
of a thunderstorm in May or June, in answer to Samuel’s 
jjrayer, i%urged as a sign of Divinedispleasure, (i Sam.xii., 
16-19), the general tone of the condemnation is much 
softened from that which was i)ronounced on the first 
intimation of the change. The first king is repeatedly 
acknowledged as “the Messiah," or, “anointed of the 
T.ord,” the future prosperity of the nation is declared to 
tlepend on thgir tise or mis-use of the new' constitution, 
and Samuel retires with expressions of goodwill and 
hope:—“ I will teach you the good and the right way, 

. . . only fear the Ivord.” 

It is the most signal example afforded in the Old 
Testament, of a great character reconciling himself to a 
changed order of things l^d.. of the Divine sanction 
resting on his acquiescence, - ..-..j 

His subsequent relations with Saul are of the same 
mixed kind. The two institutions which they respec-: 
tively represented ran on side by side. Samuel was still 
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Judge. He judged “Israel all the days of his Hfe” (iSam. 
vii, 15), and from time to time came acro.ss the king's 
path. But these interventions were chiefly in anollier 
cajiacity, which this is the place to unfold. 

Samuel is called emphatically “The Prophet" (.Acts 
iii. 24; xiii. 20). To a certain extent this was in consc- 
C)uence of the gift which he shared in common witli others 
of Ills time. He was especially knomi in his own age as 
“Samuel the Seer" (1 Chro. ix. 22; xxvi. 28). “I am 
the Seer,” was his answer to those who asket^ “ where 
is the Seer?” “Where is the Seer’s house?" (i Sam. 
ix. 11 j. “ Seer,” the ancient name, was not yet sui)ersc(Ied 
by “prophet.” Of the three motles by which Divine 
communications were then made, “ by dreams, Urim and 
Tliummim, and prophets,” the first was that by which 
the Divine will was made known to Samuel (i Sam. ili. 
1-2). *‘The Lord uncovered his ear” to whisper into it 
in the stillness of the night the messages that were to be 
delivered. It is the first distinct intimation of the idea of 
Revelation " to a human being. He was consulted far 
and near on the small affairs of life; loaves of “ bread," or 
“ the fourth part of a shekel of silver,” were paid for the 
answers (i Sam. ix. 7, 8). From this faculty, combined 
with his office of ruler, an awful reverence grew up round 
him. No sacrificial feast was thought complete without 
his blessing. When he appeared suddenly elsewhere 
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for the same piiri^ose, the villagers “ trembled" at his 
approach (i Sam. xvi. 4, 5). A peculiar virtue was be¬ 
lieved to reside in his intercession. He was conspicuous 
in later time.s amongst those that “ 01U upon the name 
of the J.,ord” (Ps. xci.v. 6), and was placed with Moses as 
standing " for prayer, in a special sense, “ before the 
Ixjrd” (Jcr. XV. i). It was the last consolation he left 
in his i)arting address, that he would “ pray to the Lot<1 ” 
for the i)eople. There was something peculiar in the 
long su^ained cry or shout of supi)lication, which seemed 
to draw down as by force the divine answer (i Sam. 
vii. 8, 9). All night long, in agitated moments, “ he 
cried unto the Lord” (i Sam. .\v. 11). But there 
are two other points which more especially placed him 
at the head of the prophetic order as it afterwards aji- 
peared. Th^ first is brought otit in his relation with Saul, 
the second in his relation with David. He represents 
the independence of the moral law, of the Divine Will, 
as distinct from regal or sacerdotal enactments, which is 
so remarkable a characteristic of all the later prophets. 
He certainly was not a priest; and all the attempts to 
identify his opposition to Saul with a hierarchical interest 
are founded on a complete misconception of the facts of 
the case. From the time of the overthrow of Shiloh, he 
never appears in the remotest connexion >vith the priestly 
order. Amongst all the places included in his personal or 
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iidministrative visits, neither Shiloh, nor Nob, nor Gibcun, 
tlic seats of the sacerdotal caste, areever mentioned. \\'lK*n 
he counsels Saul, it is not as the priest but as the prophet; 
vhen he sacrifices or blesses the sacrifices, it is not as the 
jmest, but cither as an individual Lsraelite of eminence, or 
as a ruler, like Saul himself. Saul’s sin in both cases where 
he came into collision with Samuel, was not of intniding 
into sacerdotal functions, but of disobedience to the i)ro- 
])hetic voice. The first was that of not M’aiting for 
Samuel’s arrival, according to the sign gi^•en by Samuel 
as his original meeting at Ramah (i Sam. .\. 8 ; .xiii. 8); 
the ‘second was that of not cann ing out the stem pro- 
))hetical injunction for the destruction of the Amaickitcs. 
^Vhen, on that occasion, the aged })r6jjhcl called the 
taj)tivc prince before him, and with his own hand s hacked 
him limb from limb, in retribution for the desolation he 
had brought into the homes of Israel, and thus offered 
uj) his mangled remmns almost as a human sacrifice, 
(“before the Lord in Gilgal”), wc see the representa¬ 
tive of the older part of tlie Jewish histoi^'. But it is the 
true larophetic utterance, such as breathes through the 
psalmists and prophets, when he says to Saul in word.s 

which, from their poetical fom^ must have become fixed 

• ^ 

in the national memory, “ To obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams." 

The parting was not one of rivals, but of dear though 
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divided friends. The king throws himself on the prophet 
with all his force; not without a vehement effort the 
prophet tears himself away. The long mantle by which 
he was ahvays knorni is rent in the struggle; and, like 
Ahijah after liim, Samuel was in this the omen of thy 
coming rent in the monarchy. They parted, each to his 
house, to meet no more. But a long shadow of grief fell 
over the jirophct. “ Samuel mourned for Saul.” “ It 
grieved Samuel for Saul.” “ How long wilt thou mourn 
for SauR” (i Sam. xv. ii, 35; .\vi., 1). 

The next point is that he is the first of a regular suc¬ 
cession of I’rophets. “ All the Prophet.s from Samuel ami 
those that follow after.” (Acts iii. 24).The con¬ 

nexion of the continuity of the office with Samuel aj)j)ear.s 
to be direct. It is in his life-time, long after he had been 
“ established^ as a prophet,” that we hear of the companies 
of discijdes, called in the Old Testament “ the sons of 
the prophets.” 

All the peculiarities of their education are implied or 
expressed—the sacred dance, the sacred music, the 
solemn procession (i Sam. x- 5,10; i Chro. xxv. i, 6). 
At the head of this congregation, or “church as it were, 
within a church,” Samuel is expressly <lescribed as “ stand¬ 
ing appointed over them." Their chief residence at this 
time, wa.s at Samuel’s own abode, Ramah, where thej- 
lived in habitations apiiarently of a rustic kind, like the 
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leafy huts which Elisha's disciples afterwards occupied 
by the Jordan. 

In those schools, and learning to cultivate the pro¬ 
phetic gifts, were some, whom we know for certain, 
others whom we may almost certainly conjecture, to 
liave been so trained or influenced. One was Saul. 
Twice at least he is described as having been in the 
company of Samuel’s disciples, and as having caught 
from them the prophetic fen’our, to such a degree as to 
have “prophesied among them” (i Sam. x. lo, m), and 
on one occasion, to have thrown oft’ his clothes, and to 
ha\’e passed the night in a state of prophetic trance 
(i Sam. xix. 24): and even in his palace, the prophesying 
mingled with his madness on ordinary occasions (i Sam. 
xviii. 9). Another was David. The first acquaintance 
of Samuel with David was when he privately anointed 
him at the house of Jesse. But the connexion thus 
begun with the shepherd boy must have been continued 
aftenvards. David, at first, fled to “Naioth in Ramah,” 
as to his second home, and the gifts of music, of song, 
and of prophecy, here developed on so large a scale, 
were exactly such as we find in the notices of those who 
looked up to Samuel as their father. It is, further, hardly 
possible to escape the conclusion that David there first 
met hi.s fast friends and companions in after life, pro- 
ph ets like himself—Gad and Nathan. 
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It is needless to enlarge on the importance vdth which 
these incidents invest the appearance of Samuel. He 
there becomes the spiritual father of the psalmist king. 
He is also the founder of the first regular institutions of 
religious instruction, and communities for the purpose of 
education. The schools of Greece were not yet in exist¬ 
ence. From these Jewish institutions were developed, 
by a natural order, the universities of Christendom; and 
it may be further added, that with this view the whole 
life of S^uel is in accordance. He is the prophet—the 
only projjhet till the time of Isaiah—of whom we know 
that he was so from his earliest years. It is this con¬ 
tinuity of his own life and character, that makes him so 
fit an instrument for conducting his nation through so 
great a change. The death of Samuel is described as 
taking placcjn the year of the close of David’s wander¬ 
ings. It is said with peculiar emphasis, as if to mark the 
loss, that “ all the Israelites,” all—wth a universality 
never specified before—“ were gathered together," from 
all parts of this hitherto divided country, and “ lamented 
him ” and “buried him," not in any consecrated place, but 
within his own house, thus in a manner consecrated by 
being turned into his tomb (i Sam. xxv. i). His relics 
were translated “ from Judea ” (the place is not specified) 
406, to Constantinople, and received there with 
much pomp by the Emperor Aicadius. They were landed 
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at the pier of Chalceclon, and thence conveyed to a church, 
near the palace of Hebdomon. 

The situation of Ramathaim is uncertain. But the jdace 
long pointed out as his tomb, is the height, most conspi¬ 
cuous of all in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, imme¬ 
diately above the town of Gibeon, known to the Cnisaders 
as “ Montjoj'c,” as the spot from whence they first saw 
Jerusalem, now culled Nebysamwil, “the Trophet 
Samuel.” It is the only spot in Palestine which claims 
any direct conne.xion with the first great prophet, who 
was bom within its limits; and its commanding situation 
well agrees with the importance as.signed to him in the 
sacred history. 


Z>u fiWi4rrj\ 
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JN Saul we feel that tlicre is a marked advance n’.ade 
in the Jewish history—from the ijatriarchal and 
nomadic state, which concerns us mainly by its contrast 
with our own. to that fi.xed and settled state which has 

more or less pervaded the whole condition of the church 

• * 

ever since. Saul was the first King of Israel, and in him 
that new and strange idea became impersonated. 

IJut, although in outward form Saul belonged to the 
new epoch, although even in spirit he from time to time 
threw himself into it, yet in the whole he is a product of 
the earlier condition. Whilst Samuel’s existence com¬ 
prehends and overlaps both periods in the calmness of a 
higher elevation, the career of Saul derives its peculiar 
interest from the fact that it is the eddy in which both 
streams converge. In that vortex he struggles—the centre 
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of events and persons greater than himself; and in that 
struggle he is borne down, and lost. It is the pathetic 
interest which has more than once suggested the story of 
Saul as a subject for the modem drama. 

His character is in part illustrated by the fierce, way¬ 
ward, fitful nature of the tribe (Benjamin), and in part 
accounted for, by the struggle between the old and new 
systems in which he found himself involved. To this 
we must add a taint of madness, which broke out in 
violent frenzy at times, leaving him with loi^ lucid 
intervals. His affections were strong, as appears in his 
love both for David and his son Jonathan, but they were 
iineijual to the wild excesses of religious zeal or insanity 
which ultimately led to his ruin. He was, like the earlier 
Judges, remarkable for his strength and activity, and he 
was, like the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller 
by head and shoulders than the rest of the people, and 
of that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew word 

good,” and which caused him to be compared to the 
gazelle, “the gazelle of Israel.” It was probably these 
external qualifications which led to the epithet which is 
frequently attached to his name, “ chosen,” “ whom the 
I.A>rd did choose,” “ See you him whom the Lord hath 
cholen I ” (i Sam. ix. 17 ; x. 24: 2 Sam. xxi. 6). 

From the household of Abiel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
two sons were bom, related to each other, either as 
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cousins, or as uncle and nephew. The elder was Abner, 
the younger was Saul. 

It is uncertain in what precise spot of the territory of 
tlrat fierce tribe the ori^nal seat of the family lay. It may 
have been the conical eminence amongst its central hills, 
known from its subsequent connexion with him as 
Gibeah-of-Saul. It was more probably fhe village of 
Zelah, on its extreme southern frontier, in which was the 
ancestral burial-place. Although the family itself was of 
small jpportance, Kish, the son or grandson of Abiel, 
was regarded as a powerful and wealthy chief; and it is 
in connexion with the determination to recover his lost 
property that his son Saul first appears before us. 

A drove of asses, still the cherished animal of the 
Israelite chiefs, had gone astray on the mountains. In 
search of them—by jjathways of which every stage is 
mentioned, as if to mark the importance of the journey, 
but which have not yet been identified—Saul wandered 
at his father’s bidding, accompanied by a trustworthy 
servant, who acted as guide and guardian of the young 
inatL After a three days’ circuit, they arrived at the 
foot of a hill surmounted by a town, when Saul pro¬ 
posed to return home, but was deterred by the advice of 
the servant, who suggested that before doing so they 
should consult “a man of God," a “ seer,” as to the fate 
of the asses, seciuing his oracle by present of a quarter 
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of a silver shekel. They were instructed by the maidens at 
the well outside the city to catch the seer as he came out 
of the city to ascend to a sacred eminence, where a sacri¬ 
ficial feast was waiting for his benediction. At the gate 
they met the Seer, for the first time. It was Samuel. A 
divine intimation had indicateil to him the approach and 
the future des^ny of the youthful Benjamite. Surprised at 
his language, but still obeying his call, they ascended to 
the high place, and in the inn or caravanserai at the toj) 
found thirty or seventy guests assembled, amongst v horn 
they took the chief seats. In anticipation of some distin¬ 
guished stranger, Samuel had bade the cook rcser\'c a 
boiled shoulder, from which Saul, as the chief guest, was 
bidden to tear off the first morsel. They then descended to 
the city, and a bed wa.s prepared for Saul on the house-top. 
At day-break Samuel roused him. They descended again 
to the skirts of the toviTi, and there (the servant hanng 
left them) Samuel poured over Saul’s head the consecrated 
oil, and with a kiss of salutation announced to him that 
he was to be the ruler and deliverer of the nation. From 
that moment, as he turned on Samuel the huge shoulder 
•which towered above all the rest, a new life dawned upon 
him. Under the outward garb of his domestic vocation, 
the new destiny had been ftirust upon him. The trivial 
forms of an antiquated phase of religion had been the 
means of introducing him to the Prophet of the Future. 
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Each stage of his returning, as of his outgoing route, is 
marked with the utmost exactness, and at each stage 
he meets the incidents which, according to Samuel’s 
jirediction, were to mark his coming fortunes. By the se¬ 
pulchre of his mighty ancestress—^known then, and known 
still, as Rachel’s tomb—he met two men, who announced 
to him the recovery of the asses. There his lower cares 
were to cease. By a venerable oak—distinguished by 
the name not elsewhere given, “the oak of Tabor”—he 
met ilii^e men carrying gifts of kids and bread, and a 
skin of wine, as an offering to Bethel. Tliere, as if to 
indicate his new dignity, two of the loaves were offered 
to him. By “ the Hill of God,” whatever may be meant 
thereby, possibly his own city, Gibeah, he met a band 
of prophets descending with musical instruments, and he 
caught the inspiration from them, as a sign of a grander, 
loftier life, than he had ever before conceived. 

This is what may be called the private inner view of 
his call. There was yet another outer call, which is 
related independently. An assembly was convened by 
Samuel at Mizpeh, and lots (so often practiced at that 
time) were cast to find the tribe and the family which 
was to produce the king. Saul was named —and, by a 
Divine intimation, found' %id in the circle of baggage 
which surrounded the encstopnaent. His stature at once 
conciliated the public feeling, and for the 'first time the 
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shout was raised, aftenvards so often repeated in modem 
times, “ Long live the king.” The monarchy, with that 
conflict of tendencies, of which the mind of Samuel was 
the best reflex, was establislied in the person of the 
young Prophet, whom he had thus called to his perilous 
eminence. 

Up to this point Saul had only been the shy and 
retiring youtli of the family. He is employed in the 
common work of the farm. His father, when lie delays 
his return, mourns for him, as luving lost his way. He 
hangs on the servant for directions as to what he sliall 
do, which he would not have known himself. M every 
step of Samuel’s revelations he is taken by surprise. “Am 
not I a Benjamite? of the smallest of the tribes of 
Israel ? and my family the best of all the families of the 
tribe of Benjatnin ? Wherefore, then, sjieakest thou so 
to me ? ” He turns his huge shoulder on Samuel, appa¬ 
rently still unconscious of what awaits him. The last 
thing which those who knew him in former days can 
expect, is, that Saul should be among the prophets. 
Long afterwards the memorial of this unaptness for high 
aspirations remained enshrined in the national proverbs. 
Even after the change had come upon him, he still 
shrank from the destiny which was opening before him. 
“Tell me, I pray the^ what Samuel said unto thee. 
And Saul said unto his uncl^ He told us plainly that the 
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asses were found. But of the matter of the kingdom, 
whereof Samuel spake, he told him not” On the day 
of his election, he was nowhere to be found, and he was 
as though he were deaf. Some there were who even after 
his appointment still said, “ How shall this man save us ? ” 
“ and' they brought him no presents.” And he sltrank 
back into private life, and was in his hclds and witli his 
yoke of oxen. 

But there uas one distinction which marked out Saul 
for his future office. ‘'The desire of all Israel” was 
already, unconsciously, “ on him and on his father’s house.” 
He had the one gift by which in that primitive time a 
man seemed to be worthy of rule. He was “ goodly,” 
“ there was'not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he," “from his shoulder and upward, lie 
towered abo^e all the people.” His stately, towering 
form, standing under the pomegranate tree above the 
precipice of Migron, or on the pointed crags of Mich- 
mash, or the rocks of En-gedi, claimed for him the title 
of the “ wild roe, the gazelle,” perched aloft, “ the pride 
and glory of Israel.” Against the giant Philistines a giant 
king was needed. Xnd “ when Saul saw any strong nian 
or any valiant man he took him unto him." King as he 
is, we might fancy ourselves still in the days of Shamgar 
or of Gideon, when we sec him following his herd of 
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oxen in the field, and driving them home at the close of 
the day up the steep ascent of the city. 

It was on one of these evening returns that his career 
received the next sharp stimulus which drove him on to 
his destined work. A loud wail, such as goes up in an 
Eastern city at the tidings of some great calamity, strikes 
his ear. He said, “What aileth the people that they 
weep ?” They told him the news that had reached them 
from their kinsmen beyond the Jordan. The work 
which Jephthah had nought in that wild rcijjon had 
to be done over again. Ammon was advancing, arid 
the first victims were the inhabitants of Jabesh, cqnnected 
by the lomantic adventure of the previous geneation 
with the tribe of Benjamin. This one spark of outraged 
family feeling was needed to awaken the dormant spirit 
of the sluggish giant. He wa.s the true Bei^janunite from 
first to last. “The .spirit of God came uponhim”ason 
Samson. His shy retiring nature vanished. His anger 
flamed out, and he took two oxen from the herd dtat he 
was driving, and (here again, in accordance with the like 
expedient in that earlier time, only in a swnewhat gentler 
form) he hewed them in pieces and sent the bones 
through the country with the significant warning, “ Whoso¬ 
ever cometh not alter Saul, and alter Samuel, so shall it 
be done unto his oxen.” An awe fell upon the people; 
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they rose as one nun. Jn one day they crossed the 
Jordan. Jahesh was rescuetl. It was the deliverance of 
his own tribe, which thus at once seated him on the 
throne securely. 1'he cast of the Jordan was regarded 
as b|)ecia]ly the conquest of Saul. 1 *he house of Jabesh 
never forgot their debt of gratitude. 

This was his first great victor)*. The monarchy 
was inaugurated afresh. Hut he still so far resemliles 
the earlier judges as to be virtually king only within his 
own tril^e. 

Samuel, who had up to this time been still named as 
ruler with Saul, now withdrew, an<I Saul became the 
acknowledged chief. !n the second year of his reign, he 
began to organise an attempt to shake off the Philistine 
yoke which pressed on his country; not least on his own 
tribe, where ^ Philistine officer had long been stitionc<I, 
even in his own field (i Sant x. 5 ; xiii. 3). An army 
of 3,000 was formed, which he soon afterwards gathered 
together around him ; and Jonathan, apparently with his 
sanction, rooe against the officer and slew him. This 
roused the whole force of the Philistine nation against 
him. The spirit of Israel was completely broken. Many 
concealed themselves in the caverns; many crosse<l the 
Jordan; all were disanned, except Saul and his son, with 
their immediate retmner& In thU crisis, Saul, now on 
the very confines of his kingdom at Gilgal, found himself 
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in the position long before de«cribetl by Samuel—longing 
to exercise his royal right of sacrifice, yet deterred by his 
sense of obedience to the prophet At last on the 
seventh day, he coul<1 n^ait no longer, but just after the 
sacrifice was completed Saniuel arrived, and pronounced 
the first curse, on his im|>etuous real (i Sam. xiii. 5*14). 
Meanwhile the a<Iventurous exploit of Jonathan, at 
Mirlimxsh brought on the crisis which ultimately <lrovc 
the Philistines Iwtk to their own territory. It ^vas 
signalized by two remarkable incidents in the lifi^ofSaul. 
One was the first apj>earance of his madness in the rash 
vow which all but cost the life of his son. I'ltc other u as 
the erection of his fir^t altar, built either to celebrate the 
victory, or to expiate the savage feast of the famished 
people (i Sam. xiv. .t5)« The expulsion of the Philis¬ 
tines (although not entirely completed) at once placed 
Saul in a position higher than that of any previous ruler 
of Israel. Probably from this time was formed the 
organization of royal state, which contained in germ some 
of the future iastitutions of the monarchy. The host of 
3,000 has been already mentioned C>f this Abner became 
captain. A body guard was also formed of runners and 
messengers. Of this David was afterwards made the chief. 
These two were the principal ofhem of the court, and 
sate with Jonathan at the king’s table. Another officer 
ts incidentally mentioned^the keeper of the royal mules 



—th« ** constih]<; '* of the king—su<*h as appears in the 
later monarchy. He is the first instance of a foreigner 
employed a(>out the <*owrt—being an Edomite, or 
•S)Tian, of the name of Uoeg. According to Jewish 
tradition he was the ser>’ant who accompanied Saul in his 
jHirsuit of his father’s xvses—who counselled him to scml 
for David—and whose son ultimately killed him. 'f'lie 
high priest of the house of Ithamar (.\himelech) was ;n 
attendance upon him with the ephod, when he desired it 
(i Sant^xiv. 3), and felt himself Itoiind to assist his 
secret commissioners (/A wl. 1-9; xxii. 14). 

The King himself was distinguished by a state, not 
before marked in the rulers. He had a tall spear, of the 
some kind as that described in the hand of Goliath. 
This never left him—in re|K)se; at his meals; at rest; ;n 
battle. In ^ttle he wore a diadem on his hea<l, anil a 
bracelet on his arm. He sate at meals on a seat of his 
own, facing his son. He was receivetl on his return from 
battle by the songs of the Israelite nomen, amongst 
whom he was on such occasions specially known as 
bringing l»ack from the enemy scarlet robes, and golden 
ornaments for their apparel 

The warlike character of hi.s reign naturally ^till 
predominated, and he was now able (not merely, like his 
temporary predecessors, to ^ on the defaisive, but) to 
nttack the neighbouring tribes of Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
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Zobah, and finally Amalek. The war with Amalek is tw ice 
related^ Ant briefly in i Sam. xiv. 48, and then at length 
in XV. 1-9. Its chief connexion with Saul's history lies in 
the disobedience to the prophetical command of Samuel 
shown in thesi)aring of the King, and the retention of the 
s|>oil. This second act of disobedience called down the 
second curse, and the first distinct intimation of the trans* 
ference of the king<lomto a rival I'he struggle between 
Samuel and Saul in their final jiarting is indicated by tlie 
rent of Samuel's rol>e of state, as he tears himself away 
from Saul's gTa.s|>, and by the long mourning of Samuel 
for the separaiion—Samuel mourned for Saul.” “ How 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul?” 

'i'he rest of Saul's life is one long tragedy. The frenz) , 
which had given indication of itself before, now at time^ 
took almost entire possession of him. It i% described in 
mixed )>hra.ses as *‘an evil spirit of God,” (much as we 
'might speak of religious madness”), which, when it came 
upon him, almost choked or strangled him from its 
violence. 

In this crisis David was recommended to him by one 
of the young men of his guard (in the Jewish tradition 
groundlessly supposed to be Doeg). From thi.s time 
forward their lives are blended together. In Saul's better 
moments he never lost the strong affection which he had 
contracted for David. He loved him greatly.” Sau^ 
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would let him go no more home to his father’s house/* 
“Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse to meat?” 

“ Is this thy voice, my son David .... Return my son 
David; blessed be thou, my son David.'* Occasionally 
too his prophetical gift returned, blended with his mad¬ 
ness. He “prophesied” or “raved ** in the midst of his 
house—“ he pro])hcsied and lay down naked all day and 
all night ” at Rairtah. But his acts of hcrce, wild zeal 
increased. The massacre of the priests, with all their 
families—the massacre, perhap.s at the same time, of the 
Gibeonities, and the violent c.xtir)>ation of the necro¬ 
mancers, are all of the same kind. At last the monarcl^y 
itself, which he ha<t raised uj), broke down under tlie 
weakness of Us head. I'he Philistines re-entered the 
countr}‘. and with their chariots and horses rccccupicd 
the plain of Es^aclon. Their camp was pitched on tlie 
soutliem slope of the range now called Little Hermon, 
by Shunem. On the opposite side, on Mount Gilboo, was. 
the Israelite army, clinging as usual to the heights which 
were their safety. It was near the spring of Gideon's 
encampment, hence called the spring of Harcnl or 
“trembling” and now the name assumed an evil omen, 
and the heart of the King as he pitched his camp there 
“trembled exceedingly.”, Za the loss of all the usual 
means of consultingDivine will, he determined, 
with that mixture of superstition and religion which 
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marked his whole career, to apply to one of the necro¬ 
mancers who had escaped his persecution. She was a 
Ns'oman, living at Endor, on the other side of Little 
Hermon. According to the Hebrew tradition mentioned 
l>y Jerome she was the mother of Abner, and hence her 
escape from the general massacre of the necromancers. 
\'olumcs have been wTitten on tlie <iuestion, whether in 
the scene that follows, we arc to understand an imj>osture 
nr a rer.I apparition of Samuel. 

'I'hc obvious meaning of the narrative itself tends to 
the hypothesis of some kind of apimrition. She rccog- 
ni;!es the disguised king first by the appearance of 
Samuel, seemingly from his threatening aspect or tone 
as towards his enemy. Saul apparently saw' nothing, 
but listened to h^ description of a god-llke figure 
of an aged man, wtappetl round with the royal 
or .sacred robe. On hearing the denunciation, which 
the apparition conveyed, Saul fell the whole length 
of his gigantic stature on the ground, and remained 
motionless till the woman and his ser>'ants forced him 
to cat. ^ 

The next day the batde came on, and according to Jose¬ 
phus, perhaps according to the spirit of the sacred narrative, 
his courage and selfdevotion returned. The Israelites 
were driven up the side of Oilboa. The three sons of 
Saul were slain. Saul himself with his armour-bearer 
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was pursued by the archers and the charioteers of the 
enemy. He was wounded in the stomach. His shield 
was cast away. According to one account, he fell upon 
his own sword. According to another account (which 
may be reconciled wnth the fonner by $upi>osing that it 
describes a later incident), an Amalekite came up at the 
moment of his death-wound, (whether from himself or 
the enemy), and found him “ fallen,*' but leaning on his 
s{>ear. I'he <li;tziness of death was gathered over him, 
but he^was still alive; and he was at his own request, 
])ut out of his ])ain by the Amelekite, who took off 
his royal tlindem and braoelet, and carried the neve's to 
David. 

Not till then, according to Josephus, did the faithful 
armour-bearer fall on his swonl and die with him. The 
body on beipg found by the Philistines was stripped, and 
decapitated. The armour was sent into the Philistines' 
cities, as if in retribution for the spoiliation of Goliath, 
and finally deposited in the temple of Astaite, apparently 
in the Neighbouring Canaanitish city of Bethshan; and 
over the walls of the same city was hung, the naked 
headless corpse, with those of his three sons. The head 
was deposited (probably at Ashdod) in the temple of 
Dagon— I Chron. x. 10. The corpse was removed from 
Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead who came over the Jordan by night, carried 
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off the bodies, burnt them, and buried them under 
the tamarisk at Jabcsh, Thence, after the lapse of 
several years, his ashes, and those of Jonathan, were 
removed by David to their ancestral sepulchre at Zelah 
Jn Benjamin. 

yrwiA C^mni, u 5. 
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T ONATHAN the eldest son of King Saul» die 
^ name (** the gift of Jehovah/* corresponding to Thco- 
donis in Greek) seems to have been common at that 
period. He hrst appears some time after his father*?* 
accession, pf his own family we know nothing, except 
the birth of one son, hve years before his death (a Sam. 

4). He was regarded in his father's life*time as heir 
to the throne. Like Saul, he was a roan of great strength 
and activity, of which the exploit at Michmash was a 
proof (a Sam. i. 23). He was also famous for tlie 
peculiar martial exercises in which his tribe excelled— 
archery and slinging. His bow was to him what tlie 
spear was to his father: ** The dw of Jonathan turned 
not back.** It was always about him. It is through his 
relation to David that he is chiefly known to us, probably 
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as related by his descendants at David's Court. But 
th^re is a back-ground, not so clearly given, of his 
relation with his father. From the time that he lirst 
appears he is Saul's constant companion. He was always 
present at his father’s meals. As Abner and Da^*id seem to 
have occupied the places aAerw'ards called the captaincies 
of “ the host" and “ of the guardso he seems to have 
been (as Hitshai afterwards) “ the friend." The whole 
story implies, without expressing, the deep attachment of 
the father and son. Jonathan can only go on his dojigerous 
expe<lition (i Sam. xiv. 2 ), by concealing it from Saul. 
Saul's vow is conhiTne<1, an<l its tragic effect <lee(>ened, 
by his feeling for his son, ^Mhough it be Jonathan my 
son." “Tell me what thou hast done." Jonathan 
cannot bear to believe his father’s enmity to J>avjd, 
“ my fatlier will do nothing great or smal^ but tliat he 
will show it to me; and why should my father hi<lc tins 
thing from me ? it is not so." To him, if to any one, 
the wild frenzy of the King was amenable.—“ Saul 
hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan." Their muttial 
affection was indeed interrupted by the growth of Saul's 
insanity. Twice the father would have sacrificed the 
son : once in consequence of his vow (x Sam. xiv.) The 
second time, more deliberately, on the discovery of 
David's flight: and on this last occasion, a momentary 
glimpse is given of some darker history. Were the 
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phrases *' son of a pcncrse rebellious woman," 8 :c, mere 
frantic invectives ? or, was there something ifi the story of 
Ahinoam or Kispah which we do not know ? In fierce 
anger” Jonathan left the royal presence; but he cast his 
lot u'ith his father's decline, not with his friend's rise, and 
in death they were not divided." His life may be divi¬ 
ded into two main |»ails: i. The war with the Philistines; 
commonly called, from its localit}', ‘'the warof Michmash." 
He is already of great importance in the state. Of the 
3,000 jnen of >vhom Saul's standing army was formed 
1,000 were under the command of Jonathan at Gibeah. 
'rhe Philistines were still in the general command of the 
country*; an ofiicer wa.s stationed at Oebo, either the same 
as Jonatlian's (losition, or close to it. In a sudden act of 
youtlifiil diiring, as when TeU rose «igain$t Geslcr, or as 
in sacred l^istory*, Moses rose against the F^ptian, 
Jonathan slew this officer, and thus gave the signal for a 
general revolt. Saul took ad\‘antagc of it, and the wliole 
population rose, but it w*as a premature attempt. The 
Philistines poured in from the plain, and the tyranny 
became more deeply rooted than ever. Saul and Jonathan, 
(with their immediate attendants) alone had anns, amidst* 
the general weakness and disarming of the people. They 
were encamped at Gibeah, with a small body of six 
hundred men, and as they looked down from that height 
on the misfortunes of their couoUy, and o( their native 
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tribe especially, they wept aloud. From this oppression 
as Jonathan by his former act had been the hrst to pro¬ 
voke it, so now he was the first to deliver his people. 
On the former occasion Saul had been equally with him¬ 
self involved in the responsibility of the deed. Saul 
“blew the trumpet;" Saul had “smitten the officer of 
the Philistines." Bui now it would seem that Jonathan 
was resolved to undertake the whole risk himself. “ 'J'he 
day" the day fixed by him approached, and witliout 
communicating his project to any one, except Hig young 
man, whom, like all the chiefs of that age, he retained as 
his armour-bearer, he sallied forth from Oibeah to attack 
the garrison of the Philistines stationed on the other 
side of the steep defile of Michmash. His words arc 
short, but they breathe exactly the ancient and peculiar* 
spirit of the Israelite warrior. “ Come, a^d let us go 
over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised; it may be 
that Jehovah will work for us: for there is no restraint to 
Jehovah to save by many or by few.” The answer is no 
less characteristic of the close friendship of the two 
young men : already like to that which afterwards sprang 
*tip between Jonathan and David. Do all that is 
in thine heart; . . . behold / am with thee; aa thy 
heart is my heart" After the manner of the time, 
Jonathan proposed to draw an omen for their coune 
ifrom the co^f^Kt of the enemy. If the ganison^ on 
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seeing them, gave intimations of descending upon them, 

>♦ 

they would remain in the valley: if, on the other hand, 
they raised a challenge to advance, they were to iccept 
it. The latter turned out to be the case. The first 
ap|)earance of the two warriors from behind the rocks 
was taken by the Philistines, as a furtive apparition of 
the Hebrews coming forth out of the holes where they 
had hid themselves;" and they were welcomed with a 
scoffing invitation, ** Come up, and we will show you a 
thing." ^Jonathan immediately took them at their word. 
Strong and active as lie was, “ .strong as a lion, and swift 
as an eagle," he was fully equal to the adventure of 
dimbiug on his hands and feet up the face of the clilT. 
When he came directly in view of them, with his armour- 
bearer behind him, they both, after the manner of their 


tribe, discharged a flight of anows, stones, and i>ebb 1 es, 
from their bows, cross-bows, and stings, with such effect, 
that twenty men fell at the flrsi onset A panic seized 
the garrison, thence spread to the camp, and thence to 
the surrounding hordes of marauders; an earthquake 
combined ivith the terror of the moment; the confusion 
increased; the Israelites who had been taken slaves by 


the Philistines during the last three days rose in mutiny: 
the ^laelites who lay hid in die numerous caverns and 


4 eep holes in which the rocks of the neighbourhood 
abound, sprang out of their subtoranean dwellings. 
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Saul and his lictte band had watched in a.stonishment 
the wild retreat from the heights of Gibeah^he now 
joined in the pursuit, which led him headlong after the 
fugitives, over the ruQ'ed plateau of Bethel, and down 
the path of Bethhoron to Ajalon. I'hc father an<l son 
had not met on that day : Saul only conjectured his son's 
absence from not finding him when he numbcrctl the 
]>eople. Jonathan had not heard of the rash curse whirh 
Saul invokc<l on any one w ho ate before the evening, 
in the dizziness and (brkness w hich came on alter his 
des]>eratt e\ertions he put forth the staff which appa¬ 
rently had (w ith his sling and bow) l>een his chief wcajxm, 
and tasted the honey which lay on the grot^'os they 
passed through the forest. The pursuers in getvera] were 
restraine<l e\cn from this slight indulgence by feaf ot the 
royal curse; but tlic moment that the ^y, W'ith it; 
enforced fast, w'as over, they flew, like Moslems at sun* 
set during the fast of Ramadan, on the cai>tured cattle; 
and devoured them, even to the brutal negltct tf the law 
whkh forbade the dismcmbernient of the fresh carcases 

a « 

with the blood. This violation of the lair Swl endea* 
voured to prevent and to expiate by erecting a large itotic; 
irfuch served both as a rude table and s% in ahtf j the 
Snt altar that was raised under the morarrhy. It wtt in 
tile dead of ni^t after this wild revet was overt that he 
proposed that the punoit should be continued till dawn ; 
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and then, when the. silence of the oracle of the high priest 
indicated that something had occurred to intercept the 
Divine favour, the lot n*as tried and Jonathan appeared 
as the culprit. Jephthah's dreadful sacrifice would have 
been re|)eated; but the people interposed in behalf of 
the hero of that great day; and Jonathan was saved 
{i Sam. xiv. 24-26). 

This is the only great exploit of Jonathan's life. But 
the chief interest of his career is derivetl from the friend¬ 
ship wit^ David, which began on the day of David’s return 
from the victory over the champion of Gath, and continued 
till lus death. It is the first Biblical instance of a romantic 
friendship^aoch as was common aftenvards in Greece, and 
has been since in Christendom; and is remarkable both 
as giving its sanction to these, and as filled mth a juthos 
of iu own, which has l>een imitated, but never surpassed, 
in moim works of fiction. ** The soul of Jonathan was 
knit with of David, and Jonathan loved him as 

his own «Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 

the of wothen.” Each found in each the afl'ection 
tliat he foti aj f not in his own family: no jealousy of 
rivalry between the two, as claimants for the same throne, 
fret interposed: «Thou shah be King in Israel, and 
I i^aU be next u\iio thee.** The friendship was confirmed 
after the panner of the time, by a solemn compact 
often repeated. The first was inttnedlately on their first 

H 
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acquaintance. Jonathan gave David as a i^lcdgc his 
Toyat mantle, his sword, his girdle, and his famous bow. 
His fidelity was soon called into action by the insane 
rage of his father against David. He interceded for his 
life, at first with success. I'hen the madness returned 
and David fled. It was in a secret interview during this 
flight, by the stone of Erel, that the se’cond covcn.nnt 
was made between the two friends, of a still more bind- 
ing kind, extending to their mutual poster! ty-^-J on a than 
laying such emphasis on this portion of the cony)acc, as 
almost to surest the belief of a slight misgiving on his 
part of David's future conduct in this respect. It is this 
interview which brings out the character of Jonathan in 
the liveliest colours-^his little artifices—his love for both 
his father and his friend—his bitter disappointment at 
his father’s unmanageable fury—his fanqliar sport of 
archery. With passionate embraces and tears the two 
friends parted to meet only once more, that one more 
meeting was far away in the forest of Zii>h, during Saul's 
pursuit of David. Jonathan's alarm for his friend's life is 
now changed into a confidence that he will escape: He 
strengthened his hand in God." Finally, and for the third 
time, they renewed tlie covenant, and then parted lor 
ever (i Sam. xxiii. i6-i8). From this time forth we hear 
no more tiU the battle of Gilboa. In that battle he fell, 
with his two brothers and his father, and his corpse 
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shared their fate. The news of his death occasioned the 
celebrated elegy of David, in which he, as the friend, 
naturally occupies the chief place, and which seems to 
hn\*e lK*en simg in the education of the archers of Judah, 
in commemoration of the one great archer, Jonathan: 
“He bade them teach the children of Judah the use of 
the bow.” 

Bil4c iiktifiHnry, 
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JOAP. 

T OAB was the eldest tind most remarkable of the three 
^ nephews of David, the children of Zeruiah, David’s 
sister. Their father is unknown. They all exhibit the 
activity and courage of David's constitutional character. 
But they never rise beyond this to the nobler (|ualtries 
which liU him above the wild soldiers and chieltains of 
the time. Asahel, who was cut off in his youth, and 
seems to have been the darling of the family, is only 
known to us from his gazelle-like agility (2 Sam. ii. 18). 
Abishai and Joab, are alike in their implacable revenge. 
Joab, however, combines with these ruder qualities 
something of a more statesmanlike character, which 
brings him more nearly to a level with his youthful uncle; 
and unquestionably gives him the second place in the 
whole history of David's reign. 
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He first appears after Davkl’s accession to the throne 
At Hebron, thus differing from his brother Abishai, who 
NS'as already David’s companion during his wanderings. 
He with his two brothers >vent out from Hebron at the 
head of David’s “ser\ ants,”or guanls, to keep a watch on 
the movements of Abner, who with a considerable force 
of Itenjamites had crossed the Jordan, and come as far as 
<«ibeon, ]>erhaps on a pilgrimage to the sanctuary. The 
two ^urties sat opposite each other, on each side of the 
iKink that city. Abner’s challenge, to which Joab 
assented, le<l to a des]>erate struggle between twelve 
champions from either side, anil the whole number fell 
from the mutual wounds they received. 

This rouseit the blood of the rival tribes: a general 
encounter ensued: Abner and his company were dc* 
feated, and ip his flight, being hard {pressed by the swifr- 
footed Asahel, he reluctantly killed the unfortunate youth. 
The espressions which houses, Wherefore should I smite 
thee to the ground? How then .should 1 hold up my face 
to Joab thy brother?" imply that up to this time there 
had been a kindly, if not a friendly, feeling between the 
two chiefs. It was rudely extinguished by this deed 
of blood. The other soldiers of Judah, when they 
came up to the dead body of their young leader, halted, 
struck dumb by grief. But his two brothers, on seeing 
the cori)se, only hurried on with greater fury in th e pur 
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suit At sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner, 
and he then made an appeal to the generosity of Joab, 
not to push tlie H*ar to extremities. Joab reluctantly con- 
sented, drew off his troops, and returned to Hebron, 'i'hey 
took the corpse of Asahel with them, and on the way 
halted at Bethlehem in the early morning, to inter it in 
their family burial-place 

Bui Joab's revenge on Abner was only posti>oncil. He 
liad been on another of these predatory excursions from 
Hebron, when he was informed on Iris return that Abner 
had in his absence ]iatd a visit to David, and been ret cis ed 
into favour. He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without David's kno\vle<Igc, 
immediately sent messengers after Abner, who was o\ er- 
taken by them about two miles from Hebron. Aimer, 
with the unsuspecting generosity of his i\pble nature, 
returned at once. Joab and Abishai met him in the gate¬ 
way of the town; Joab took him aside, as if with a ]>eacerul 

• 

intention, and then struck him a deadly blow under the 
rib." It is possible that with the passion of vengeance 
for his brother, may have been mingled the fear lest Abner 
should supplant him in the king’s favour. David burst 
into passionate invective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him to appear in sackcloth 
and tom garments at the funeral, (a Sam. iii. 31.^ But 
it was an intimation of Joab's power which David never 
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forgot. The awe in which he stood of the sons of Zeruiah 
cast a shade over the whole remainder of his life. 

1 ‘here was now no rival left in the way of Joab’s ad¬ 
vancement, and soon the op|)ortunity occurred for his 
legitimate accession to the highest i>ost that David could 
confer. At the scige of Jebu-s the king offered the oflcc 
of chief of the army, now grown into a host,” to any one 
who would lead the forlorn hope, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an agility 
e(iual to that of David himself, or of his brother Asahel, 
Joab succeeded in the attempt, and became in consc* 
<iuence commandcr-in-ebief—“Captain of the host—" the 
same office that Abner had held under Saul, the highest 
in the state after the king. His importance was imme* 
diatcly shown by his undertaking the fortification of the 
concpiered ci^, in conjunction with David. 

In this post he was content, and sened the king with 
undeviating fidelity. In the wide range of wars which David 
undertook, Joab was the acting general, and he there¬ 
fore may be considered as the founder, as far as military 
prowess was concerned, the Marlborough, tiic Delisarius, 
of the Jewish empire. Abishai, his brother, still accom¬ 
panied him as captain of the king's "mighty men." He 
had a chief annour-bearer of his own, and ten attendants 
to carry his equipment and baggage. He had the cliarge, 
formerly belonging to the king or judge, of giving the 
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suit. At sunset the Benjamite force rallied round Abner, 
and he then made an appeal to the generosity of Joab, 
not to push the war to extremities. Joab reluctantly con* 
sented, drew off his troops, and returned to Hebron, 'Dicy 
took the corpse of Asahel with them, and on the way 
halted at Bethlehem in the early morning, to inter it in 
their family burial-place. 

But Joab\s revenge on Abner was only postponed. He 
had been on another of these predatory excursions from 
Hebron, when he was informed on his return that .'Vbner 
had in his absence paid a visit to David, and been receis ed 
into favour. He broke out into a violent remonstrance 
with the king, and then, without David's knowledge, 
immediately sent messengers after Abner, who was over¬ 
taken by them about two miles from Hebron, .\bner, 
w*ith the unsuspecting generosity of his i^pble nature, 
returned at once. Joab and Abishai met him in ilie g.ite* 
way of the tow*n; Joab took him aside, os if with a i)eacerul 
intention, and then struck him a deadly blow ** under the 
fifth rib.'* It is possible that with the passion of vengeance 
for his brother, may have been mingled the fear lest Abner 
should supplant him in the king's favour. David butht 
into passionate invective and imprecations on Joab when 
he heard of the act, and forced him to appear in sackclocli 
and tom garments at the fimeral. (3 Sant iii. 31.') But 
it was an intimation of Joab’s power which David never 
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forgot The awe in which he stood of the sons of Zcraiah 
cast a sludc over the whole remainder of his life. 

There was now no rival left in the way of Joab’s ad- 
vancement, and soon the oj>portunity occurred for Itis 
legitimate accession to the highest post that David could 
confer. At the scige of Jebus, the king offered the of.:cc 
of chief of the army, now grown into a “ host,” to any one 
who would lead the forlorn ho|>c, and scale the precipice 
on which the besieged fortress stood. With an agility 
e<iual to that of David himself, or of his brother Asahel, 
Joab succeeded in the attenijit, and became in conse* 
qucncc commander-in-chief—“Captain of tl^c host—“ llic 
same office that Abner had held under Saul, the highest * 
in the stale after the king. His iiniX)rtance was imme** 
diately shown by his undertaking the fortification of the 
conquered city, in conjunction with David. 

In this post he was content, and served the king with 
undeviating fidelitj'. In the wide range of wars which David 
undertook, Joab was the acting general, and he llicre- 
fore may be considered as the founder, as far as military 
prowess was concerned, the Marlborough, tlie Belisarius, 
of the Jewish empire. Abishai, his brother, still accom¬ 
panied him a.s captain of the king’s “ mighty men.” He 
had a chief armour-bearer of his own, and ten attendants 
to cany his equipment and baggage. He had llie cliarge, 
formerly belonging to the king or judge, of giving tlie 
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signal by trumpet for advance or retreat. He was called 
ty the almost regal title of “ lord," ** the prince of the 
Icing's army." His usual residence (except when canv 
paigning) was in Jcnlsalem; but he had a house and pro¬ 
perty, with barley delds adjoining, in the country, near an 
ancient sanctuar)*, called from its ncmadic village ** Baal- 
hazor," where there were extensive sheep-walks. His 
great war was that against Ammon, which he conducted 
in person. 

But the ser>ices of Joab to the king were not confined 
to these military achievements. In the entangled rela¬ 
tions which grew up in David's domestic life, he bore an 
imj>ortant part The first occasion was the unhappy cor¬ 
respondence which passed between him and the king 
during the Ammonite war resi)ecting Uriah, the Hittite, 
which led to the treacherous sacrifice of Uri|h in a sortie. 
It shows both the confidence reposed by David in Joab, 
and Joab's too unscrupulous fidelity to David. From 
the possession which Joab thus acquired of the terrible 
secret of the royal household, has been dated, with 
some probability, his increased power over the mind of 
the king. 

The next occasioD on which it was displayed was in 
his successful endeavour to reinstate Absalom in David's 
favour, after the murder of Amnon. It would almost 
seem as if he had been guided by the effect produced 
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^pon the king by Nathan's parable. A similar apologue 
he put into the mouth of a “wise woman of Tekoah.” 
The exclamation of David on perceiving the application 
intimates the high opinion which he entertained of his 
general, “ Is not the hand of Joab in ail this ?" A Uke 
indication is found in the confidence of Absalom that 
Joab, who had thus procured his return, would also go a 
stei> further and demand his admission to his father^s pre¬ 
sence. Joab, who evidently thought that he had gained 
as much as could be expected, twice refused to visit the 
])rlnce, but having been entrapped into an interview by 
a stratagem of Absalom, undertook the»mission and suc¬ 
ceeded in this also. 

'I'he same keen sense of his master’s interests that had 
prompted this desire to heal the breach in the royal family 
ruled ^he conduct of Joab no less, when the relations of 
the father and son were reversed by the successful revolt 
of Absalom. His former intimacy with the prince did 
not impair his fidelity to the king. He followed him 
beyond the Jordan, and in the final battle of Ephraim, 
assumed the responsibility of taking the rebel prince’s 
dangerous life in spite of David’s injunction to spare him, 
and when no one else had courage to act so decisive 
a part. He was well aware of the terrible effect it would 
have on the king, and on this account possibly dissuaded 
his young friend Ahimaaz from bearing the news; but 
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when the tidings had been broken, he had the spirit him¬ 
self to rouse David from the frantic grief which would 
have been fatal to the royal cause. His stem resolution 
(as he had Inmself antieij^ated) well nigh proved fatal to 
his own interests. The king could not forgi>*c it, am I 
went so far in his unreasonable resentment as to transfer 
the command of the army from the too faithful Joab to 
his other nephew, Amasa, the son of Abigail, who had even 
sided with the insu^ents. In like manner he returned 
only a reproachful answer to the vindictive lojalty of 
Joab’s brother, Abishai. Nothing brings out more strongly 
the good and bad qualities of Joab than his conduct in 
this tiying crisis of his history. On the one hand, he re¬ 
mained still faithful to his master. On the other hand, as 
before in the ease of Abner, he was ilctermined not to 
lose the [^ost he so highly valued. Amq^ was com¬ 
mander inchief, but Joab had still hU own small following 
of attendants ; and with him were the mighty men com- 

i ^ 

manded by his brother Abishai, and the body-guard of the 
With these he went out in pursuit of the remnants 
of the rebellion. In the heat of pursuit he encountered 
his rival Amasa, more leisurely engaged in the same quest 
At ** the great stone** in Gibeon, the cousins met Joab*s 
sword was attached to his girdle, by design or accident it 
protruded from its sheath: Amasa rushed into the trea¬ 
cherous embrace to which Joab invited him, holding fast 
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his sword by his own right hand, whilst the unsheathed 
sword in his left hand plunged into Amasa's stomach; 
a single blow from that practised ann, as in the case of 
Abner, sufheed to do its work. Joab and his brother 
hurried on to discharge their commission, whilst one of 
his ten attendants stayed by the corpse, calling on the 
royal party to follow after Joab. But tlie deed produced 
a frightful impression. The dead body was lying in a pool 
of blood by the roadside; everyone halted as they came 
up, at the ghastly sight, till the attendant dragged it out 
of the road, and tlirew a cloak over it Then, as if the 
spell was broken, they followed Joab, now once more 
captain of the host. He, too, when they overtook liim, 
l}resented an aspect long afterwards remembered with 
horror. I'he blood of Amasa had spurted all over the 
girdle to whic^ the sword was attached, and the sandals on 
his feel were red with the stains left by the falling corpse. 
But, at the moment, all were absorbed in the pursuit of 
the rebels. Once more a proof was given of the wide 
spread confidence in JoaVs judgment In the besieged 
town of Abel Bethmaachah, far in the north, the same 
appeal was addressed to his sense of the evils of an endless 
civil war, that had been addressed to him years before by 
Abner, near Cibeon. He demanded only the surrender of 
the rebel chief, and on the sight of his head thrown over 
the wall, withdrew the army and returned to Jerusalem. 
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His last remonstrance with David was on the announce* 
inent of the king’s desire to number the people. “The 
king prevailed again&t Joab.” But Joab’s scruples were 
so strong that he managed to avoid numbering two of the 
tribes, Levi and Benjamin. (1 Chron. xxti. 6). 

There is something mournful in the end of Joab. At 
the close of his long life, his loyalty, so long unshaken, at 
last wavered. Though he had not turned after Absalom, 
he turned after Adonijah.** This probably filled up the 
measure of the king’s long cherished resentmejt. We 
learn from David’s last song that his power!essness over 
his courtiers was even then present to his mind (a Sam. 
xxiii. C, 7), and now on his death-bed, he recalled to 
Solomon’s recollection the two murders of Abner and 
Amasa, with an injunction not to let the aged soldier 
escape with impunity. • 

The revivafof the pretensions of Adonijah after David’s 
death, was sufficient to awaken the suspicions of Solomon. 
The king deposed the high priest Abiathar, Joab’s friend 
and fellow conspirator,—and the news of this event at once 
alarmed Joab himself. He claimed the right of sanctuary 
within the curtains of the sacred tent, under the shelter of 
the altar at Gibeon. He was pursued by S^aiah, who 
at first hesitated to violate the sanctuary of the refuge; 
but Solomon urged that the guilt of two such murders 
overrode all such protection. With his hands on the altar, 
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therefore, the grey-headed warrior was slaughtered by his 
successor, the body was carried to his house the wil¬ 
derness,” and there interred He left descendants, but 
nothing is known of them. 

SMt jyUti^mrr. 


SOLOMON. 

^OLOMOK, the third King of Israeli is OMhdikc either 
of his predecessors as each of them is unlike the other. 
No person occupies so large a space in Sacred History, of 
uhom so few personal incidents are related. 'I’hat stately 
and melanchgly figure—in some respects* the grandest 
and the saddest in the sacred volume—is, in detail, little 
more than a mighty shadow. But on the other hand, of hi^ 
age, of his court, of his works, wc know more than of 
any other. Now, for the first time since the Exodus, 
we find distinct traces of dates—^yeais, months, days, 
Now at last we seem to come across m ^numeuts which 
possibly remain to this day. Of the earlier ages of 
Jewish history, nothing has lasted & our time except it 
be the sepulchre, and the wells; works of Nature rather 
than of men.. 
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But the epoch is remarkable, not only for its distinct* 
ness, but for its splendQur. 'It is characteristic indeed of 
the Jewish records that, clearly os Solomon's greatness is 
j)ortntycd at the time, it is rarely noticed in them again. 
01 all the characters of the Sacred History, he is the 
most purely secular; and merely secular magnificence 
was an excrescence, not a native gToMh, of the chosen 
^'people. Whilst Moses and David are often mentioned 
r^ain in the sacred books, Solomon's name hardly occurs 
after the close of his reign. But his fame ran, as it were, 
underground amongst the traditions of his own people 
and of the cast generally. 

And, although his secular aspect has withdrawn him 
from the religious interest which attaches to many others 
of the Jcwij)h saints ond heroes, yet in this very circum* 
stance there are points of attraction indispensable to the 
development of tlte Sacred History. It enables us to 
study his reign more freely than is i)0ssib!c in the case 
of tlic more purely religious characters of the Bible. 
He is, in a still more exact sense than his father, “ one 
of the great men of tlie earth '—and, as such, we can 
deal with his histor)*, as we should with theirs. It thus 
serves as a connecting link between the common and the 
Sacred world. To have had many such characters in the 
Biblical History would liave brought it donm too nearly 
to the ordinary level But to have one such is necessary 
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to show that the interest which we inevitably feel in such 
events and in such men has a place in the designs of Provi¬ 
dence, and in the lessons of Revelation. In Solomon, 
too, we find the fint beginnings of that wider view which 
ended at last in the expansion of Judaism into Chnstianity. 
His reign contains the first historical record of the con¬ 
tact between Western Kurope and Eastern India. In his 
fearless encouragement of ecclesiastical architecture is 
the first sanction of the employment of art in the serx ice 
of a true Religion. In his writings and in the literature 
which sprung from them, is the only Hebrew counterpart 
to the philosphy of Ctreece. For all these reasons, there 
is in him a likeness one-sided indeed, of the ** Son of 
David,” in whom East and West, philosphy and religion, 

were reconciled together.. 

The reign of Solomon has sometimes been called the 
Augustan age of the Jewish nation. Rut there was this 
peculiarity, that Solomon was not only its Augustus, but 
its Aristotle. With the accession of Solomon a new* 
world of thought was opened to the Israelites. The 
curtain which divided them from the surrounding nations 
was suddenly rent asunder. The wonders of Egypt, the 
commerce of Tyre, the romance of Arabia, nay, it is even 
possible, the Homeric age of Greece, became visible. Of 
this the first and most obvious result, as has been hinted, 
was the growth of architecture. But the general effects on 
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Israel heard of the judgment which the king had judged, 
and they feared the king”—^young as he was—“ for they 
saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do jud^mty 
And not only in hU own age, but long afterwards did the 
recollection of that serene reign keej) alive the idea of 
a just king before the eyes of the people, and enable them 
to understand how there should once again appear at the 
close of tlieir history a still greater Son of David. 

Co-extensive with the all-cmbracing character of 
Solomon's wisdom, was its far-spreading renown and its 
variety of forms. Both alike are s{>okcn of, the one ;\s 
the counier|>art of the other. *‘Thy soul covered the 

whole earth, and filled it with dark parables.The 

countries marvelled at thee for thy interpretations, and 
longs, and proverbs, and parables” (Ecclus. xlvii, 17). 

Of all these manifestations of wisdont, that which 
seems to have gathered the widest fame in his own time 
was the <]uestioning and answering, the inten>ret3tions'' 
of hard questions and riddles. The climax of the defini¬ 
tion of wisdom is the understanding of a proverb, anil 
the interpretation; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayinp." The chiefs around seem to have been stimu¬ 
lated by his example, or by their example to have stimu¬ 
lated him, to carry on this kind of Socratic dialogue 
with each other. Examples of them seem to be found 
in the Book of Proverbs, especially in the words of Agur. 


X 
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“ What are the six things that the Lord hatelh^” “ Wh.!! 
are the two daughters of the horscleach ?" '* ^\*hat arc 
the three things that are never satisfied?—the three things 
that are too wonderful?—the three things that dis<tui(*t 
the earth?—the four things that are little and t^ise?- 
the four things that are comely in going?" The historians 
of l*)Te recorded that this intercliangc of riddles w ent on 
constantly behveen Solomon and Hiram, each being 
under the engagement to pay a forfeit of money for every 
riddle that he could not solve. Solomon got the better of 
Hiram, till Hiram set to work a Tyrian boy, the younger 
son of Abdemon, who both solved the riddles of Solomon, 
and set others which Solomon could not answer. Ilut 
the most remarkable instance was one which bus left its 
traces in both the Old and New Testament, and in the 
boundless fancic.s of later tradition. A chieftain ess, a 
<{uecn from some distant country, was attracted by the 
wide-spread accounts of his wisdom^ to come herself in 
person to put these riddles to him. Her long train of 
camels lived io the recollection of the Israelites, as 
bringing gifts of gold, precious stones, and balsam, to her 
host. A memorial of her visit was long believed to 
remain m the bal^m gardens of Jericho. Like Hiram, 

4 

she was worsted in the unequal conflict All her ques¬ 
tions were answered \ and the magnificence of the court, 
especially of the state entrance to the Temple, was such 
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tliat “ there was no more spirit left in her.” l>ut \X was 
his “wisdom ” chiefly which dwell in her mind “ Happy 
are thy wives, happy are these thy servants, who starci 

continually before thee, and hear thy wisdom.". 

The combination of remote characters for a joint pur* 
pose on an uncx|>ected scene has a natural appeal to 
the human imagination. As such, the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba has won for itself a conspicuous place in the 
New 1 estament. ** The Queen of the South shall rise up 
in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn 
it: for she come from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon." The spirit of this asking 
of (juestions and solving of dark riddles is of the very 
nature of tnie philosophy. “To ask questions rightly," 

' said Lord Ibcon, “ is the half of knowledge." “ Life 
without cross*e)aniination is no life at all," said Socrates. 
And of tliis stimulating process, of this eager inquiry, of 
this solicitation of new meanings out of old words, 
Solomon is the first example. When we inquire, when 
we restlcs.sly question, in our search after truth, when 
we seek it from unexpected quarters, we are but fol¬ 
lowing in tlie steps of the wise King of Judah, and the 

wise Queen of Sheba.. 

The chief manifestation, in writing, of Solomon’s 
wisdom was that of Proverbs. The inwTtrd spirit of his 
philosophy consisted in questionings about the ends of 
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life> propounding and answering the difficulties suggested 
by human experience. Its form was either that of simi¬ 
litudes, or short homely maxims. 

“ Proverbs,” in the modem sense of that word, imj)!)' 
a popular and national reception—they imply, according 
to the celebrated definition by one of our most eminent 
statesmen, not only “ one man’s wit,” but “ many men’s 
wisdom.” This ia, however, not the case with Solomon’s 
proverbs. TItey are individual, not national. It is be¬ 
cause they represent not many men’s wisdom, but one 
man’s su|)er'emincnt wit, that they produced so deep an 
impression. They were gifts to the people, not the pro¬ 
duce of the i>eople. ‘^Thc words of the wise are as 
goads,” as barbed i)oints to urge forward to inijuir)', to 
knowledge. This is one aspect They arc also ^*as nails * 
or stakes driven” hard and home into tlie^ground of the 
heart by the ma.ster$ of the assembly, by the she|>her<ls 
of tlie people.” Their pointed form is given to them to 
make them stimulate the heart and memory; they arc 
driven in with all the weight of authority to give hxed- 
n^8 and hnnness to the whole system. 

Tbs extent of this literature was far beyond what has 
come down to us. ‘*He spake three thousand pro¬ 
verbs.” but ot these, a considerable number are actually 
preserved in the Book of Proverbs. I'he whole book 
emanates from his spirit They abound in allusions, 
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now found for the first time, and precisely applicable 
to the age of Solomon-^to gold and silver and precious 
stones; to the duties and power of kings; to com¬ 
merce. In them appears the hrst idea of fixed edu¬ 
cation and discipline, the first description of the diver¬ 
sities of human character. In them the instincts of the 
animal creation ore first made to give lessons to men. 
Here aUo, as already remarked, we see the specimen of 
those riddles which delighted the age. 

The Book of Proverbs is not on a level with the 
Prophets or the Psalms. It approaches human things 
and things divine from quite another side. It has even 
something of a worldly prudential look, unlike the rest of 
the Bible. But this is the very reason why its recognition 
as a sacred book is so useful. It is the philosophy of 
practical life., It is the sign to us that the Bible does 
not despise common sense and discretion. It impresses 
upon us, in the most forcible mann^, the value of intel¬ 
ligence and prudence, and of a good education. It deals 
too in that refined, discriminating, careful view of the finer 
shades of human character so necessary to any true estimate 
of human life. “The heart knowethits own bitterness, and 
the stranger doth not intenneddle with its joy." How 
much is there, in that single sentence, of consolation, of 
love, of forethought I And, above all, it insists, over and 
over again, upon the doctrine that goodness is “ wisdom 
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and that wickedness and vice arc *'y&4V ” There may be 
many other views of virtue and vice, of holiness and sin, 
higher and better than this. But there will he always 
some in the world who will need to rememher that 
a good man is not only religious and just, but wise; and 
that a had man is not only wicked and sinful, but a 

miserable, contemptible fool. 

The Arabian traditions relate of Solomon that in the 
staff on which he leaned, and which supportetl him lonu 
after his death, there was a wonn which was secretly 
gnaunng it asunder. l*he legcntl is an apt emblem of 
the dark end of Solomon^s reign. As the reeWd of his 
grandeur contains a rect^nition of the interest and ^aUle 
of secular magnificence«and wisdom, so the record of his 
decline and fall contains the most striking witness to the 
instability of all power that is divorced from moral un<l 
religious principle. As Bacon is in English hist<iry 

" 'i*hc greatest, meanesi of mankiiitl/* 

$o is Solomon in Jewish and Sacred history. 


ynvuh CAmkA, 11 
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/^HAD is (he hrst of the king's of Iiiraelt tfho apf>edrs 
to have practised polygamy. But over his harem 
presided a i|uecn who has thrown all herlokscr rivals into 


the shade. For the hrst time the chief wife of an $\raclitc 
king wxs one ^ the old accursed Canaanilc race. A ne» 
dynasty now sate on the Tyrian throne, founded hy Kth- 
baa). Ha hod, according to the Phwnictan records, 
gained the crown by murder of his brother, and ho united 
to the royal cligniQ^ his former office of High Priest of 
AshtarotlL The daughter of a 

nan»e of dreadful import to Isnelitish ears though in 
later agv.< it has reappeared oader the innocent form of 
Isabella. 

The marriage of Ahab with this princess was one of 
these turning fwints in the history of families where a 
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new influence runs like poison through aU its branches 
and transforms it into another being. Jezebel was a 
woman in whom, with the reckless and licentious habits 
of an oriental queen, were united the fiercest and sternest 
qualities inherent in the old Semitic race. Her hubt>and, 
in w hom generous and gentle feelings were not wanting, 
w'js yet of a w'cak and yielding character, which soon 
made him n tool in her hands. Even after his death, 
through the reigns of his sons, her presiding s[>irit was 
the evil genius of the dynasty. Through her daughter 
.Atlialiah—a daughter worthy of the mother—her influence 
extended to the rhul kingdom. The wild license of her 
life and the magical fascination of her art.s, or her cha* 
racter, became a [iroverb in the nation. Round her, and 
from her, in different degrees of nearness, is evolved the 
awful drama of the most eventful crisis of tjtis |>ortion of 
the Israelite history. 

The first indication of her influence was the establish- 

• 

ment of the Phoenician worship on a grand scale in the 
court of Ahab. To some extent this was the natural 
cdbsequence of the depravation of the public worship of 
Jehovah by Jeroboam; which seems under Omri to 
have taluen a more directly idolatrous turn. But still the 
change from a symbolical worship of the One True God, 
with the innocent rites of sacrifice and prayer, to the 
cruel and Hcentious worship of the^hcenician divinities, 
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was a prodigious step don't)wards, and left traces in 
Northern P%alcstinc which no subsequent reformations 
were able entirely to obliterate. Two sanctuaries were 
c.staldishcd; one for each of the great Phcenician deities, at 
each of the two new capitals of the kingdom. The sanc¬ 
tuary of Ashuroth, with its accustomed grove, was under 
Jezebel's special sanction, at the palace of J ezree l Four j 
hundred priests or prophets ministered to it, and were sup-1 
]H)rted at her table. A still more remarkable sanctuary 
was dedy ated to D a ah on the h ill of Samari a. It was of 
n si/c sufticient to contain all the worshippers of Baal 
tJrat the northern kingdom could furnish. Four hundred 
and fifty prophets fropiented it In the interior was a 
kind of inner fastness or adytum, in which were seated or 
raised on pillan, the figures carved in wood of the 
Phoenician deities as they were seen, in vision, centuries i 
later by jezebers fcllow<ountryman, Hannibal, in the 
^nctuary of Cades. In the centre was Baal, the Sun> 
God : around him were the inferior divinities. In front of 
the temple, stood on a stone pillar the figure of Baal alone. 

As far as this point of the history, the effect of the 
heathen worship was not greater than it had been at 
Jerusalem. But there soon appeared to be a more 
energetic spirit at work than had ever come forth fh>m 
the palace of Solomon or Rehobcam. Now arose the 
first of a long series of like events in ecclesiastical his- 
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tory,—the first Great Persecction— the first persecu- 
tion on a large scale, which the Church had witnessed in 
any shape. The extermination of the Caiwaniics, how¬ 
ever blooily, and unlike the spirit of Christian times, 
had yet been in the heat of war and \iclor)% 'i'hosc whii> 
remained in the land were unmolested in their rcligioui. 
worship, as they were in their tenure of property and of 
office. It was resened for the heathen jezebe) to exem¬ 
plify the j>rinciple of persecution in its most direct fortn. 
To her, and not to Moses or Joshua, the bitltT intoler¬ 
ance of modem times must look back as its legitimate 
ancestress. 

The first beginnings of the persecution arc not re¬ 
corded. A chasm occurs in the sacanl nanative» v^h 
must have contained the stor)\ only knovn to us threogh 
subsequent allusions,— how the persecutors passed 
from hill to hill, destroying the many altan which rose, 
as in the south, so in the north of Palestine, to the One 
True God— hotv the prophets who had hitherto held 
their own in peril were hunted down as (he chief enemies 
of Ac new religioa Now began those hidings in caves 
and dens of Ac earth—the ntimerous caverns of the lime¬ 
stone rodts of Palestine—the precursors of the history of 
Ae Catacombs and Ae Covenant A huntlred fugitives 
might have been seen, broken up into two companies, 
guided by the irieiidly hand of the chief minister of Ahab^ 
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court—the Sebastian .of this Jewish l5ioclctian*'-and 
hid in sjiacious caverns, probably among the clefU of 
Carmel. 

U might have seemed as if, in the kingdom ol Israel,— 
do^^n lo this time a refuge from the idolatrous court of 
Judah—sihe lost remnant of the true religion were to 
])cris]i. 1>ut the blessing which had been pronounced 
on iIh* ncu’ kingdom i\'a$ still mightier than its accom* 
IKinying curse. 

h was^ai this crisis that there a))peaTe(I the very chief 
of Uic prophets- ** Alone, alone, alone,"—so thrice over 
is the word emphatically repeated^the loftiest sternest 
spirit of the True Faith raised up face to face with the 
pi^ihur and fiercest spirit of the old Asiatic )>aganism. 
agSmt Jezebel rose up Klijnh the Tishbite. 

Ho stood aipnc ag.'tiost JcrclK'I. He stands alone in 
many senses among the j)rophets. Nursctl in the bosom 
of Israel, the prophetical [portion, if one may so say, <■( 
the chosen |)eople, vindicating the true religion from the 
nearest tlangcr of overthrow, setting at defiance by invisi¬ 
ble power the whole forces of the Israelite kingdom, he 
reached a height equal lo that of Moses and Samuel, in 
the traditions of his country. He was the prophet, for 
whose return in later yeors his countrymen have looked 
with most eager hope. 

He appears to have given tlie whole order a new 
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impulse, botli in form and spirit, such as it had not had 
since the death of Samuel. Then they were “companies, 
bands of IVophets," now they are “sons, children of 
the Prophets;’* and Elijah first, and Elisha aftenvards, 
appeared as the “ Father,” the “Abbot,” the “ Father in 
(iod ” of the whole community. His mission was, how¬ 
ever, not to be the revcaler of a new truth, but the 
champion of the old forgotten law. He was not so much 
a Prophetic teacher as the precursor of Prophetic teachers. 
As his likeness in the Christian era came to prc|>arc the 
way for One greater than himself, so FJijah came to 
prepare the way for the close succession of Prop)lets 
who, for the next hundred years, sustained both Israel 
and Judah by hopes and promises before unknown. As 
of Luther, so of Elijah, it may be said that he was a 
Reformer, and not a I'heologian. He wrote, he predicted, 
he taught, almost nothing. He is to be valued not for 
what he said, but for what he did; not because he created, 
but because he destroyed. 

Fox this, his especial mission, his life and appearance 
especially qualified him. Of all the prophets he is the 
one who is most removed from modem times, from 
Christian civilization. Inhere is a wildness, an isolation, 
a roughness about him, contrasting forcibly even with 
the mild beneficence of his immediate successor Elisha, 
still more the bright serenity of Isaiah, and the 
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plaintive tenderness of Jeremiah, but most of all with the 

patience and loving kindness of the (lospel. Round his 

picture in the Churches of Eastern Christians at the 

present day arc placed by a natural association the 

decapitated heads of their enemies. Abdallah Pasha> the 

fierce lord of Acre, almost died of terror, from a vision in 

which he believed himself to have seen Elijah sitting on 

the top of Carmel. It is the likeness ol his stem scclu 

sion which is reproduced in John the Baptist, and which 

in him is always contrasted with the character of Christ. 

# 

Tl>e ijihcr prophets—Moses, S^imud, Elisha, Isaiah, 
were <*onstantly before the eyes of their countrymen. 
But Elijah they saw only by ])artia1 and momentary 
glimpses. >le belonged to no sjiecial place. The very 
name of his birth-place is disputed. ** There was no 
nation or kingdom '* to w hich Ahab had not sent to fincl 
him— but behold, they found him not.” As soon as he 
was been, **xht breath of the l^rd cnrTTcd him away, 
whither they knew not” He was as if constantly in the 
hand of God “As the lx)rd liveth, before whom I 
stand,” was his habitual expression,—a slave constmtly 
waiting to do his master^s bidding. For an instant he 
was seen here and there at spots far ajKirt; sometimes in 
the ravine of the Cherith in the Jordan valley, sometimes 
in the forests of Camel; now tte seashore of Zidon, 
at Zarephath; now in the wilderness of Horeb, in the 
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distOBt south; then far off on his way to the northern 
Damascus; then on the top of some lonely height on 
the n*ay to Ekron; then snatched away “on some moun¬ 
tain or some volley*' in the desert of Jordan. He was in 
his lifetime what he is still in the traditions of the Eastern 
Church, the Prophet of the mountains. 

hate>*cr might be the exact sj>ot of his birth, he was 
of “the inhabitants of Gilead." He was the greatest 
reijpescntaiive of the tribes from beyond the Jor<iaa 
• Their wild and secluded character is his no less. Wan- 
dering, os we have seen, over the hills of 1'ale.stmc, with 
no rest or fixed habitation—fleet as the wind, when the 
hand of the Lord was u|>on him, and he ran before the 
chariot of Ahab from Carmel to jezreel—he w as like the 
heroes of his own tribe of Gad, in David's life, who swam 
the Jordan in flood time, “ whose face were^ the faces of 
lions, and whose feet were swift as the roes upon the 
mountains:" like the Bedouins from the same region at 
the present oay, who run with unwearied feet by the .si<le 
of the traveller's camel, and whose strange forms are seen 
for a moment behind rock and tree, in city or held, and 
then vanish again into their native wilderness. And such 
as they ar^ such was he also in his outward appear* 
ance. L<m^ sha jyy haif flowed over his back; and a 
large rough^^^tle' of sheepskin, fastened around his 
loins by a girdlf hide, was his only covering. This 
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i nan lie, the special token of his jwwer, at times he would 

4 

^trip off, and roll up like a staff in his hand; at other 
limes wrap his face in it. These characteristics of the 
Arab life were dignified but not destroyed by his high 
Prophetic mission; and were clearly brought out in the 

outstanding events of his career.. 

The story of Klijah, like the story of Athanasius, is full 
of suiUlen reverses. I'hc prophets of Baal were destroyed ; 
Aliab was cowed. But the ruling spirit of the hierarchy 
and of the kingdom remained unibunted: Jezebel w*as 
not disT^aycxl. ^^*ilh one of those tremendous von^s 
winch mark the history of the Semitic race, both within 
and without the Jewish |>alc—the vow of Jephthah, the 
vow of Saul, the vow of Hannibal,—she sent a messenger 
to Klijah, saying, As surely as thou art Elijah, and I am 
Jezebel, so ma^ God do to me, and more also, if I make 
not thy life Cg-t^rrow, about this time, as the life of one 
of them.” 

/ 

The Pro]>hel who had confronted Ahab and the 
national assembly trembled before the implacable Queen. 
It was tile cTisis of his life. One only out of vast multi¬ 
tudes remained faithful to him—the Zidonian boy of 
Zarephath, as Jewish tradition believed, the future Jonah. 
With this child as his sole coiDpcuBion» left the borders 
of Israel, and entered—so bi IS jre know for the hist 

4 

and only time—the frontier of the livid kingdom. But 
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he halted not there Only an apocryphal tradition points 
out the mark of his sleeping form, on a rock halfway 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. He reached the 
limit of the Holy I^nd At Beersheba he left his 
attendant youth, and thence plunged into the <lescrt. 
Under a solitary flowering broom of the desert, ho lay 
down to die. " It is enough; now, 0 Jehovah, take 
away my life ; for / am not belter than my fathers." It 
is the <lesponding cry of many a gallant spirit, in the day 
of disappointment and desertion. But, once and again, 
an unknown messenger, or an angelic visit.int, ^ve him 
sustenance and comfort; and ** in the strength of that 
meat he went forty days and forty nights" across (he 
platform of the Sinaitic desert, till he came to the mount 
of God, to Horeb." It is the only time, since the days 
of Moses, that the course of the Sacred History brings us 
l)ack to these sacred solitudes. Of pilgrims, if any there 
were, to those early haunts of Israel, Elijah's name 
alone has come down to us. In **/Af cave," (so it h 
called, whether from its being the usual resort, or from 
the fame of this single visit),—in the cave, well-known then, 
though uncertain now, Elijah passed the night There 
is nothing to confirm, but there is nothing to contradict, 
the belief that it may have been in that secluded basin, 
which has been long pointed out as the spot, beneath the 
summit of what is called the ** Mount of Moses.” One 
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ull t 7 (>rcss Jiunds in the centre of the little upland plain. 
A ruined < ha|Hrl covers the rock on which the prophet 
is helieved to have rested, on the slope of the hill A 
well and tank, a.scrihcd to him, arc on the other side of 
the 1»sin. 1'hc granite rocks enclose it on every side, as 
though it were a natural sanctuar)'. No scene could be 
mure suitable for the vision which follows. It was, if 
^ot the first IVophctic cull to Elijah, the first Prophetic 
iTianifestation to him of the Divine Will and the Divine 
Nature. It was a marked crisis, not only in his life, but 
in the hisfor)* of the whole Prophetic Dispensation. 

He U drawn out by the warning, like that which c%nme to 
Moses on the same s]>ot, and stands on the mountain side, 
cx[>ectingthe signs of the Divine Presence. He listeneii: 
and there came the sound of a nishing hurricane, which 
burst through ^e mountain wall and rolled down the 
granite rot ks in massive fragments around him. But 
Jehovah was not in the wind.” He stood firm on his 

I 

feat, expecting it again; and under his feet the solid 
mountain .shook, with the shock of a mighty earth<]uake. 
“ But Jehov.ah was not in the eanhquake.” He looked 
out on the hills as they rose hefort him in the darkness 
qf the night; and they flamed with flashes of fire, as in 
the days of Moses. ‘‘ But Jehovah was not in the firc.*^ 
And then, in the deep stillness of the desert air—unbroken* 
by fallmg stream, or note of bird, or tnmp of beast, or 
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cry of man—came the whisjwr, of a voice as of a gentle 
breath—of a voice so small that it was almost like silence. 
I'hen he knew that the moment was conu*. He <3re\v» 
as was his wont, his rough nunilc over his head; he 
wnt|ii hid face in its amj>]e foldd; he came out from llte 
sheltering rock, and stood beneath the cave to receive 
the Ihviiie romnuinicalions. 

*ibev Mended with the vision : one cannot he under* 

# 

stood without the other. l*iiey both alike contain the 
>|iecia1 message to Klijah, and the univwi>al message to 
the Univer.<al C'luirch. hlath i> marked and \'Nl»Iaii>C(l 
Uy the Divine <|uebtkm ami the human answer, twice re* 
j/caied: **\Vhat doest thou here, Ivlijah: tli<ni. the 
J*rojihcl of Israel, liere in the dv.^erts of Arabia ^I 
luve been veryjealoiH for Jehovah, the (UkI ol’ IKms 
I>ecau .e the chidren of Isr.tel haw forsak^ Th) cownani. 
thrown down Thine altars, and slain 'ITiy Prij]»hets with 
(he sword; and I, even 1 only, am left; ami the) seek 
jny life, to lake it away.” Jle thinks that the Ik's! boon 
that he can ask is that his life should be taken away 
It is a failure, a mistake: he is not better than his 
fathers. Such is the coniploiot of Elijah, which < arrics 
with it the compbint of many a devout Ikmh and 
gifted mind, when the world h3f turned against them, 
when ibfiii words and dcf<l.s have bc*cn misinterpreted, 
when they have struggled in vain against the wickedness. 



the folly, ihu stupidity of mnnkind. lint the OTiswcr to 
Uien> is rontained in the b!es .ing on independence. It 
la the blissing on Alhmasius against the world; it Uk 
encouragement to the angel AIkUcI — “ Amongst the 
faiihfcss f.;ii!;ful only he.” Resistance to evil, even ni 
the desert so!iunlc, is a ndv starting«|>oint of life. IK 
lias Mill a task before him: *‘(»o, return on ih) way t< 
the wilderness of Dama-ais,” I Jo is to go on through 
good rc]K>rt and evil; tin me 1 1 hr.s own heart fail him, and 
luindreils f.dl away. When he comes he is to anoint 
(icntilv a?nl llehrcvv, Khig an»! Prophet. His work is 
not over, ji has Imt jnst begun. In the three names, 
Huziiel, Jeh», tli^ha, is contained the history of the 
next generation of Israel 

Ihii the vision Teaches bevond his own immediate 

9 

horip'on. • It di^loscs to Inn: the true relation of a Pro¬ 
phet to the' world and to the (dnirciL The Queen wuh 
fire and swonl, the .sjdcndid temples of Je/rccI and 
Samaria, the whole nation gone astray after her, seemed to 
lie on the one side; and the solitary i*rophebin the soiitarv 
wilderness, on the other side. Sb it seemed; but so it vv3> 
not The wind, the earthquake, and the fire might pass 
over him. Dul God was not in them. Nor was he in the 
[lower and grandeur of the Sta^^r .Church of Israel Deep 
down in the heart of the nation, in the eaves of Carmel, 
unknown to him, unknown to each other, are seven 
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thousand, who lud not, by word or deed, acknowledged 
the power of lloal In them Ood wa.s still present Jn 
them was the first «innouncement of the <loctrine, of^c.i 
repealed by later prophets, of an ** Israel within Israel ” 
of a remnant of good, which embraced the true hope u| 
the future. It is the profound Flvangdical truth, the a 
first beginning to dawn upon the earth, that there is a 
distinction between the nation and the in<lividua:. 
behveen the outward divisions of sects or churches ^nd 
the inward divisions which run across them ^ goixl in 
the midst of evil, truth in the midst of error, internal 
invisible agrecmcni amidst external visible dissension. 

It is further a revelation to Elijah, not only concerning 
himself and the world, but concerning (lod also, lie 
himself had shareil in the outward nunifestatiouK of 
Divine favour which appeared to mark tl^ Old I>is)>vn- 
nation—the fire on Carmel, the storm from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the avenging sword on the banks of the Kishou. 
These signs had failed; and he was now told that in these 
signs, in the highest sense, C»od was not; not in these, 
but^n the soil small gentle whisper of conscience, un<l 
s^tude was the surest token that God was near to him. 
Na^t not in his own mission, grand and gigantic as it wa.s 
would after ages so clearly discern Divine Inspiration, 
as in the still small voice of justice and truth that breathed 
through the writings of the later Prophet^ for whom he 
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only |»rcpnrctl the way-^Hosea, Amos, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jcrgmiah. Not in the vengeance which through Haznd 
nnd Jehu was to sweep awny the House of Omri, somuch 
as in the discerning love which was to spare the seven 
t ho USA ml; not in the strong cast wind that ]»ancd the 
Red Sea. or the fire that swej*! the top of Sinai, or the 
ear;hi]u.ikc that >hool; down the walls of Jericho, woiihl 
iiod be brought so near to man. as in the still small 
voice of the Child at Ilelhlchcm. .ts in the ministrations 
of Him i^luxse cry \v*ns not heard in the streets, in the 
awful Stillness of the Cross, in the never-failing order of 
Provulome, in the silent insensible influence of the 
good deeds and good wonis of Cod and of man. This 
is the predictive element of Klijab’s Trophccies. The 
histoiy* of the Church had made a vast stride since the 
days of Mosetf Here w e sec, in an irresistible fonn, the 
true unity of the Bible. The Sacretl narrative rises abov*. 
itself to a world hidden as yet from the view of those to 
whom the vision was revealed, and by whom it was 
recorded. There is already a (Gospel of Elijah. He, the 
furthest removed of all the Prophets from the Evangelical 
Spirit and character, has yet enshrined in the heart of 
his stofy the moat forcible of protests against the hard¬ 
ness of Judaism—the noblest anticipation of the bretdd) 
and depth of Christianity. 

From this, the culminating point of Elijah's life, we 



arc callcOabniptly lo tlic rciKwal of Ins persona! hist on, 
and his rein ions with Ahab. 

It is characteristic of the Sacred history that the final 

4 

doom of the dynasty of Omri shouM he called forth, 
not Ly its iJolatr>v not by its persecution of the Pro* 
jjtKts, boi byanact of injustice to an hulividual, a private 
t itizen. 


On the eastern s!o|k.* of t!jc hill of Jczrccl, immediately 
outside the w.is a S!a>»olh plot of ground, which 
Ahal>, in his dedre fur the improvement of bis/ivouiite 
residence, u is! let I ir. lent int<ia garden. Hut it belonged 
to Naboth, a Jvrrccbteof distinguished birtli, who sturdily 
refused, peshaps ujth something of a religious scnijJe, 
to jKirt with it fur any price or e<iuivalent: '‘Jeho\ah 
forbid that I .should give lo ihce the inheriuiu c of my 
fathers" Tire r‘gilts of an Israelite [and-Aincr were not 
10 bo despised. The land hail descended lo Naboth, 
possibly, from the first |ianiiion of the trifles. Omri, (lie 
father of Ahab, had given a great price tor the lull of 

• I 

Sdnaria to its owner Shemcr. David wouhl not take 


iht threshing-floor on Moriah, even from the heat lien 
AWonah, without a payment ITic rdusaJ brought on a 
pe^liar mood of sadness, described on two occasions 
and to no one else. Kit ij his palace there was 
one caied nothing for the scniplcs which tormenterJ 
the coffjESaoce eveoof the wor^t of the Kings of Israel. In 




ilic pritlc of her con^:lpus sujKjriority to the weakness of 
her hushand, Jc/.e1>cl came to him and said, Dost thou 
now go^Lrn the kingtlom of l.sraei ? Arise, and eat bread, 
and let thine heart be mcrr)% / will give thee the vine¬ 
yard of N’abolh the Jczrcclite.” It is the same contrast 
— true to nature—that we know so well in y^''gisihus and 
Clylemucstn, in Macbeth and l-uly .Macbeth, where the 
feebler rcsuludon of the man has been urged to the last 
crime by the bold and more rv.)eutlc^.s sjnrii of the woman. 
She wrotj the warrant in Ahab\ name; she gave the 
hint U> the chiefs and nuble.s of the city. An assembly 
was called, at the heat! of which Xabolh, by virtue of his 
high tvas placed. 1'licre. against him, as he so 

styo<k the charge uf irea^i'n was brought according to 
the forms uf the Jewish law. The two or three neccssnr>' 
witnesses wqfc pnxlui cd, and sate before him. The 
seiMenr.e was j>rononmeM. Tlie whole family were 
jnvulved in the ruin. Naboth and his sons, in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, wen? draggetl out from the city. Ac¬ 
cording to one account, the capital was the scene; and 
in the icsiial place of execution at S.uTiaria, by the side of 
the great tank or pool (here as at Hebron), Nal>oth and 
his sons were stoned; and the blood from dieii mangled 
remains ran down into the ^eser^‘oi^, and was licked up 
on the broad margin of stone by the ravenous 
which infest an Eastern capita], and by the herds of swine 
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which were not allowed to enter the Jctt*ish city. “I'hen 
they sent to Jezebel saying, Naboth stoned and is 
dead/' And she repeated to Ahab ail that he cared to 
hear: Naboth is not alive, but is dead.** Then the 
pang of remorse shot through his heart. '‘When he heard 
that Naboth was dead, he rent his clothes and put on sack- 
cloth.'* But this was for the first moment only. From 
the capital of Samaria, as it would seem, he rose up, and 
went donm the steep descent whic h lends to the plain of 
Jezreel. He went in slate, in his royal chariot. ^ Behind 
him, probably in the same chariot, were two of the great 
officers of his court: Bidkar, and one whose name after¬ 
wards bore a dreadful sound to the house of Ahab— 
Jehu, the son of Jehoshaphat, the .son of Nimshi. And 
now they neared the city of Jc^reel \ and now the green 
terraces »np(»earcd, which Ahab at last might call his own, 
with no obstinate owner to urge against him the riainu 
of law and of property; and there was the fatal vineyard^ 
the vacant plot of ground waiting for jts new possessor. 
There is a solitary figure standing on the deserted ground, 

gi* ti>ough the dead Naboth had risen from his bloody 

♦ 

g^ve to warn off the King from his unlawful gains. U 
is Elijah. M in ihost pathetic of Grecian dramas, 
the unjust^ilMltnceNHa no ipdner been pronounced 
oofoftunate Antigone, than Tiresiis rises up to 
prououace ttie curse cm the Theban king, so, in diis 
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graiKierthan any Grecian tragedy, the wcll*kno^\*n Prophet 
is there to utter the doom of the House of Ahab. He 
comes, we know not whence. He has arisen; he has 
come <lown at the word of the Lord to meet the King, 
ns once before, in this second crisis of his life. Few 
and short were the words which fell from these awful lips; 
and they are variously reporteil. Hut they must have 
fallen like thun<lerl)olts on that royal coni(iany. They 
were never forgotten. Veats aftcrwanls, long after Ahab 
and Elijah had gone to their account, two of that same 
grou]) found themsch es once again on that same spot; 
and a king, the son of Ahab, lay dca<l at their feet: and 
Jehu turned to Bidkur and said, ** Kcmcnd>cr how that 
thou and I rode behind Ahab his father, when the I^rd 
laid this burden iii>on him. Surely yesternight 1 saw* the 
blood Ngboih and the blood of his sons, saith 
jEHi)VAH, and I will requite thee in this plat, saith 
Jehovah.” And not only on that plat, but whmwer the 
house of Ahab should be found, and wherever the blood 
of Naboth had left its traces, the decree of vengeance was 
I)ronounceti; the horiroa wai darkened with the visions of 
vultures glutting on the carcasses of the dead, and the 

|)acks of savage dogs feeding ow t^r remains, or lapping 

✓ 

up their blood—All these thviM the youthful soldier 
heard, unconscious that he was to be their terrible exe¬ 
cutioner. But it was on Ahab himself that the curse fell 



with tht heaviest weight He Imrst at onre into the 
familiar <T)', “Hast thou foimd me, O mine enemy?” 
The ^•ro|>het and the king |>ar(cd, to meet no more, 
liui the kings last act was an act of penitence: on every 
annivets-ary of Naboth’s death, he wore the Eastern signs 
of mr>«niii)g. Anil the Prophet’s words were words of 


mercy. It was ,as if the revelation of “the still small 
voice,” was hccomirg dearer and clearer. For in the 
heart of Ahali there was a sense of ‘bettfcr thiitgs, ami 
that sense is ren^niserl ami blessed. 

It was three years afterwards that the fint (kart! ol 
Elij.ih's curse, in iu modified form, fell on the royal 
house. The scene is given at lejiglh, apf>arently to 
bring before us the gradual working-out of the catastrophe. 
The Saian war, which forms the background of the wlmlc 
of the history* of Omri's dynasty, fumishei the occasion. 
To recover the fortress of Ramulli-dilead is the objesi i#f 
the battle. The kings of Judah and Israel are united 
for the grand effort. The alliance is confirmed by the 
^juriage of Athalioh, the daughter of Ahab, with Jehoram 
son of Jehoshaphat The names of the two royal 
umilies are intermixed for the fint time since the sepnra- 
dOn O^the kingdoms. Jehoshaphat conu» down th state 
to Samaria.' A grand sacrifici^ feast for* him and his 
suite is prepared. The two kings, an unprecedented 
sight, eitade by side, each on ^ throne, in full pomp, 



in the w ide o])cn s{»acc before the gateway of Sanuria. 
Once a^ahi, though in a less striking form, is rcj»catcd the 
conflict between tltc true and false proi>licsyings, as at 

f 

CaimeL Four hundrcil prophets of llaal, 3 *ci evidently 
()rofv^sing the worship of Jehovah, and Isneli^s, not 
foreign ere-^lI, in one mystic chorus, urgetl the war. 
One <':dy cxcqition was heard to the general acclamation ; 
not Klljah, but one who, according to Jewish tradition, 
had once beAre foretold lire fall of Ahab—Micaiah the 
son of Imlah. 

Jjt the battle that follow's under the wmIIs of Ramoth* 
O^ead, cverylhing centres on this foredoometl dcslniciion 
of Ahab. All bi.s j>recaiitions arc badled. Kiirly in the 
day, an arrow, which later tradition ascribesi to the han<l 
of Naaman,pierced the kings haMstplatc. Me felt his 
death wound f but, with a nobler spirit than hadapi^eaaHl 
in his life, he woubl not have it disc losed, lest the army 
fhouhl be dibcouraged. The title of battle rose higher 
and liigher til) nightfall, I'hc Syri,tn army a*tire<l to the 
fortress. Then, and not till then, as the sun went down, did 
the herald of the army proclaim, “ FA ery man to his ci^, 
and every man to his country, y&r/yic is iifttd." 

The long eapected event had indeed arrix'ed. The 
king, who had stood erect in the chariot till tltat moment, 
sank down dead. His body was carrieditome to the royal 


burial-place 


in Samaria 


^But the manner of his end left 
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its traces in a fonn not to be mistaken. The blood which 
all through that day had been flowing from his wound, 
had covercti both the armour in which he y*a$ dressed 
and the chariot in which he had stootl for so many boiirs. 
The chariot (perhaps the armour) was w ashed in state.. 
but the bystanders remembered that the bloo<i* nhed as 
it had been on the distant battle field, streiated into the 
same waters which had been polluted by ^ the blood of 
Naboth and his sons, and was lap)>ed up trtm d>e margin 
by the same dogs and swine, still prowling round the ; 
and that when the alvindoned outcasts of Ae tiQrr* 
probably those who had assisted in the profligate rites of 
the temple of Ashtaroth—came, according to their'shame* 
less usage, for their morning Ixilh in the pool, they found 
it red with the blood of the first apostateo^Jmcl. 
So were accomplished the warnings o( Elijah and 
Micaiah. ..... 

With the fall of Ahab a series of new characters ap|>eai:^ 


on the eventful scene. Elijah still remained for a time, 
ifdt only to make way for bticcessors. In the meeting of 
jHg four hundred Prophets at Samarii, he wu not 
Jlpent In the reign of Ahaziah and- of jehmm, he 
appe^ tmt for a moment .There was wleuer, the only 
written prophecy ascribed to him, and die link which 
connected him uridi the history of Judah, addressed to 


the young prince who reigned with his father jehoshaphat 
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at J enisalcm. There wxs a sudden a]>|»arition of a strange 

being, on the heights of Canucl, to the messengers whom 

Ahaziah.had sent to consult an oracle in Philistla. They 
► ^ 

ivcri *pwing, proUtbly, along the haunted strand/' 

between the sea and the mountain. They heard the 

• 

warning They returned to their master. I'heir 

• ^ 

descriptioixc^uld apply only to one man: it must be the 
wild Prophet df the desert whom he had heard desen^d 
by his tath^^aod grandfather, 'broop after troop was 
sent to arreit the enemy of the royal house, to seiae the 
lion in den. On the to|> of Carmel they saw* the 
solitary fOrq^; But he was not to be taken by human 
forco; stroke after stroke of celestial hre was to destroy 
the armed bands, before he denended from the rocky 
heigbV^anjl^^^vered his message to the dying king. It 
was some centuries afterwards, not far from 

the sanK spot, that the two ardent youths appealed, anil 
provoked that Divine rebuke which places the whole 
career of Klijoh in his fitting place, as something in its 
own nafure U^nsitory, precuraive, preparatory. 

Anottter was now to take his place, 'fhe time was cogae 
when ** the Lord would take Elijah into leaven by a 
tempest** Those, long wanderings were now over. No 
more was that awful figure to bo seen on Cannel, nor that 
stem voice heard in Jezreel For the last time he sur* 
veyed, from the heights of the western Gtlgoi, the whole 
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scene 0 / his former career—the Mciiiterrancan Sea, 
Carmel, and the distant hills of (lilcail—and went the 
round of the consecrated haunts of Gilgal, 13ethcl, Jcricha 
One faithful disciple wan with him—the .son of Shnph^ 
v*hom he had hrst called on his way from Sinai to 
Damascus, and who, after the manner of Hasten) atten¬ 
dants, stoo<l by him to ]>our water over his hands in his 
dail^' ahUitions. With that tenderness which is some* 
times blended with the most m;^'cd natures, at each 
bucccssi^^c halt the older Pro|^hct turned to^ his youthful 
companion and entreated him to slay: Tarry f 

)>ray thee, for the Lord hath sent me to Dethe). 

to Jericho • to Jord.iiv" But in each case Klisha 

replied with an assevenition, that e.\])resscd hisiindividcil 
and U71 shaken crust in his master and his master’s Cod . 

As die Lord liveth, and as thy soul lise^, 1 will not 
leave thee.” At Bethel, and at JeriLho, the students in 

schools that had gatliercd round those sacred spots, 

• # 

dune out with the sad presentiment that for ihe last time 
they were to see the revered instnictor who liaU given 
life to their studies; and they turned to their fellow* 
(i&&jpk :'''.*Xiiowe5t thou not that the lx)rd will take 
'^Cil^^jli&st^froni diy head to-day?** And to every 
dkdk reni^ui^ce he replied with ^ttphtsis, Yea, / 
kjfow iH:itofd y« your peace.” No dread of that final 
penia^lN^ deter him from the mournful joy of seeing 
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with his own eyes the last moments, of hearing with his 
onTi cars the last words, of the Proj^het of (Jod. •* And 
they two went on.** They went on alone. They de¬ 
scended d)e long wear)* sIo^jcs that lead from Jericho to 
ihc Jordan. On the upper tcrrnccs, or on the mountain- 
heights behind the city, stood “afar olT” in awe, fifty of 
the young disciples; “and they two stood by Jordan.’* 
They stood by iu ribhing stream; but they were not 
to be detain^ by even this Iwrrier. ** The aged (iileadiie 
cannot rcsHill he again sets foot on his own si tie of the 
fiver." ♦Me ungirds the rough mantle from around his 
shagg)* fraiztc»-^he “rolled it together," as if into a 
wondcr-worlting staff; lie “.smote" the turbid river, as 
though II were a living enemy: and the “waters divided 
hither and thither, and they two went over on diy ground. " 
And now ihc^ were on that further shore, under the shade 
of those hills of Pisgah and of Gilead, where, in fomuT 
limes, a I’rophel, grc.Uer even than Elijah, had been 
withdrawn from the eyes of his jieople—whence, in his 
early youib, hUijah himself had descended in his august 
career. He knew that his hour was come; he knew that he 
bad at last returned home; that he was tp go wliither 
Moses had gone before him; and he turned to EJisha to 
ask for his last wish. One only gift was m Elisha’s mind 
to ask: “I ptay thee, let & double ponion~-if it be otdy 
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tH'o mofacl^ t>so thirds—of thy spirit be upon mp^ the 
right of thy firsl-bom son ” 

It was a hard thirtg that he had asked. But it was 
granted, on one condition. If he was able to retain to 
the end the same devoted perseverance, and keep his 
eye, set and steadfast, on the departing Pn^het, the gift 
would be his. *'And as they still went on,**—upwards, 
it may be, tow ards the eastern hills, talking as^ey went 
—behold there apjKared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of Arc, and ))arted them l>oth asunder.'* "Rtis was the 
se>'erance of the two friends. ^ 


Then came a furious storm. ** And Elijah w^t up in the 
tempest into heaven.'* In this inextricable interweaving 
of fact and figure, it is enough to mark how fitly su< h 
an act doses such a life. ** My father, my father,” Elisha 
cried, " the chariot of Israel, and the hors^en thereof." 
So Elijah had stood a sure defence to his country against 
all the chariots and horsemen that were ever pouring in 
"^■Don them from the surrounding natim. So he now 
'•WQWd, when he passed away, lost in the flames of the 
sCeedf the car that swept him from the earth, as in the 
6^ of Us own unquenchable spirit—in the fire which had 
chriqg blazM around him in his passage through his trou¬ 
bled earthly career. A^^d as In its fiery itxct and energy, 
sd in itt^jpqnttsy, the end corresponded to the beginning. 
He had appeared in Che history we know not whence. 
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and now he is gone in'like manner. As of Moses, so 
of Elijah—'* no man knoweth his sc])ulchrc; no man 
knpweth his resting-place until this day." On some 
P^i or in some deep ravine, the sons of the 
Vrophett*'vainly hoped to find him, cast asvay by the 
Hreath of the^Lord, as in former times. **A»d they 
stiught hitn three days, but found him not." He was 
gone, no fttort to be seen by mortal eyes; or, if ever 
again, only in far distant age's, when his earthly likeness 
should once again ap]>car in that same sacred region, or 
when, on the summit of "a high mountain apart, by them¬ 
selves," three^disciples, like Elisha, should be gathered 
round a Master, whose dcjurture they were soon expect¬ 
ing: " and there appeared unto til cm Moscs and Elijah 
talking with Him." The Ascension or .Assumption of 
Elijah stands out, atone in the Jewish history, as the 
higliest repa'sentatioh of the end of a great and good 
(Mfeer; of death as seen under its noblest aspect—as the 
completion and crown of the life which had preceded it, 
as the mysterious shrotnling of the de]arted within the 
invisible world. 8y a sudden stroke of storm and whirl¬ 
wind, or, as we may almost literally say of the martyrs of 
old, by chariots a^.horses of fir^Ae servants of God 
pass away. We know not where they rest; we may 
search high and low, in the height of Ae highest peak of 
our speculations, or in the depths of the darkest shadow 
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of ilie valtey of death. Lt^ond u|K)n legend may gather 
round them, as upon Elijah; but the Sacred Reconl 
itsdf is silent One only mode or place there is where 
we may iliink of them, as of Elijah—in those Wh^^^comc 
afterwards in their power and spirit, or in that One 
Presence w'hich still brings us near to them# in the 
Mount of the Transfiguration, in communiofi with the 
Beloved of God. 

The close of the career of Elijah is the beginning of 

the career of Elishx It had been when he was plough* 

mg, with a vast array of oxen before him, in the rich 

|)asiures of the Jordan valley, that Elijah swept past him. 

Without a word, he had stripped off the rough mantle of 

his othce, and thr<»wn it over the head p( the wondering 

youth. Without a moment's delay he had stalked on, as 

if he had done nothing. But Elisht had rushed after the 

prophet, and had obtained the playful permission to 

% 

return for a farewell to his father and mother, in a soleip'^ 
jacriheial feast, and had then followed him ever since. 
Se had seen his master to the end. He had uttered a 
Mud scream of grief as he saw him depart He had rent 
asbltto hji own garments, as in mounitng for the dead. 
The (ell from Elijah his. From that 

act and those wcedl-has been drawn the hgure of speech 
which has passed into a provetb for the succession of the 
gifts of gifted mea It is one of the representations by 



t 

wKich, in the Konun catvicombs, the early Christians 
consoled themselves for the loss of their departed friends. 
With the mantle he descends once more to the Jordan* 
streasl^ ami wields it in his hand. The waters (so one 
version of ihe text re|>rc>enis tlie scene) for a moment 
hesitate they divided not.” lie invokes the aid of Him, 
to whose other holy name hgadds the new epithet ot 
God of Klijah;" and then the vs,iters ‘‘part hither and 
thither,” and he {visses over and is in his own native 
region. In Ute western valley of the Jordan, in the 
gardens and groves of Jericlio, now fresh from its recent 
restoration, he takes up his abode, aa the loitl ” of his 
new disciples. They sec at once that “the spirit of 
Elij.ih re?tts upon Elishaand they bow themselves to 
the ground before him. 


CkttnM, n. iS*. 



JON A If. 

'JpHE Prophet Jonah, who was to Jcrol)oani 11. what 
Ahijah hod been to Jeroboam 1., and whai Klisha 
had been to Jehu, though blightly mentioned in the 
history, has been already tlirice brought berore u$ in 
Jewish traditionytfnnd convc}*K an instwuion reaching 
far beyond his times. The child of the widow of Zare* 
pliath, the boy who attended Klijoli to the wilderness, 
the youth who anointed Jehu, was believed to be the 
. tame as he whose story is related to us in the ]>ook of 
tbtknown authorship, of unknown date, of disputed 
meaning, but of suq)a5sii>g interest—the Book of Jonah. 
Potting aside all that is doubtful, it studs, out of the 
history oPthose wars and comjuestt with a truth&lness to 
human nature and a l<^ness of religious sentiment that 
more than vindicate its place in the Sacred Canon. First 



look ftt the vivid touches of the narrative even in detail. 
Wo see the Pro)>)ict hasting down from the hills of 
CiuUlec to the one Israelite port of Joppa. He sinks into 
the deep sleep of the w earied inveller as soon as he gets 
on l>oard after ]\i> hurried journey. The storm rises; the 
Tyrian sailors are all astir with terror and activity. They 
attack the unknown passenger with their “ brief accumu¬ 
lated inipuricv” ‘'Why hath this happened to us? \S*hai 
docst thou? Whence art thou? What is thy country? 
Of what i^cople art thou?" The good seamen, heathens 
as they :irci stnigg^e again^t the ilreatlful necessity which 
Jonah puts befon? them, 'rhey row wiili a force which 
seems to dig up the waves under their efforts. But 
higher and higher, higher and higher, the sea surges 
against them, tike a living creature gaping for its prey. 
1'he victia is as last thrown in, and its cage ceases. This 
is the hrst deliverance, and it is the Divine blessing on 
the honest hearts and active hands of those that go 
down to the sea m ships, and do their business in great 
waters." 

Then comes the unexpected rescue of the Prophet 
He vanishes &x> 0 i view for three long days and nights. 
One of the huge moasten which are d^cribed in the 
Psalms as always spoithig in the strange sea, and which 
in the early Christian paintings is re^wesented as a vast 
dragon, receives him into its capacious maw. His own 
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hymn of thunksgi\ing succeeds. He seems to 
the depths of the unseen world; tlic river of the ocm 
winrls him round in its vast eddies; the n>a.sses of sea¬ 
weed enwraj) him as in gravcclothcs; the rocky roots of 
the mountains as they descend into the sea appear 
above him, as if closing the gales of earth against bis 
return. The mighty fish is but the trinsiiory insirumenl. 
1‘liai on whi<*h the Prophet in his h) mn lays stress is not 
the mode of his escajH.*, but the escape itself. 

The lliini deliverance is that of N*ine\eh. The great 
city rises before us, most ioagt)ifirciU of all the c.apitals 
of the ancient world—“ great even unto God." It 
included i)arks. and gardens, and fields, and peo]/lc 
and cattle, within it.s vast circuinfercnrc. Twenty miles 
the iVophet penetrates into the city. He had still 
fInUhed only one^third of his journey through it. Kis 
utterance, like tliat of the uild Preacher in the last days 
of the siege of Jerusalem by Trtus, is one piercing crj', 
street to street and S(|uarc to square. It reaches 
jidst* the king on his throne of state. The remorse for 
^e wtoug and robbery aod \Holcnce of many goncta- 
^0D4^*%r«kcned. The dumb aoimids ase included, 
.ittm Ae'^hion pf {he East, in the unjfjgnal mounmg, 
and the^^me decn^isjevoked. 

Of thia revocation, and of the lessons of tht whole book, 
the concentrated force is contained in the closing Kene. 




if 


ir 


^ outbidc the Eastern gate, 

Wificr the shade of the broad leaves of the flowerin 
shrub, the rapid produce of the night With the scorchin 
blast of the early morning the luxuriant shelter withers 
away, and in hU tiespairing faintness he receives the reve¬ 
lation of the Divine character, which is to Inm as that of 
the Burning Bush to Afoses, or of the Vision on llorcb to 
Klijah, and which sums up the whole of Ins onn hlstor). 

ile lias been shown to us ns one of the older IVophctn 
schiHjIrdenouncing, rebuking, moving to and fro, without 
hsed flhbitatiou, like Elijah, dying from kingdom to 
kingdom, as if on the wings of the wind. Here we have 
einl>arkcd| for the first time in the sacred histor}*, on 
tiic btomay waters of the Mediterranean, in a ship bound 
• for the distant Tarshish on the coast of Spain. On the 
other side, we traverse, for the first time, the vast desert, 
and find ourselves in the heart of the great Assyrian 
capital Jonah is the first aj) 0 $Uc, though in\'olunui>* 
and unconscious, of the Gentiles. The inspiration of 
. the Gentile world is acknowledged in the pr<^<cy of 
^laam, its nc^leness in the Book of Job, its greatness 
in the reign of Solornon. But its distinct drains on the 
justice and otefey of God are first eecognis^ in t^e Book 
of Jonah. It is tjte cryfif the goodli^th^ that causes 
the sea to cease from her raging.* It is the penitence 
of the vast populadon of the heathen Nineveh Cmt 
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arouses the Divine pity even for the inooccnt childrfo 
and the dumb, helpless cattle. 

And this lesson is still more forcibly brought out by 
contrast with the conduct of the Israelite Prophet, in 
whose timidity and selfishness is seen the same de¬ 
generacy that has already marked the descent from 
Elisha to Geha^i. He, indeed, is delivered, but **so as 
by fire.** In the Vrophcl's despondency, which swerves 
aside from the heavy duly im|>o.sed upon him, many a 
coward spirit that shrinks from the call of truth and duly 
starts to sec its tnic likeness. In the return* of the 
tempest'tossed soul, Jf profundiiy to the task which has 
now become welcome—in the long-sustained effort to 
which at last he winds himself up, is the same er^ourage- 
ment that was needed even by an apostle^** Simon, son 
of Jonas, ]ove.<;t thou me?'’ But most of all is the 
warning tlirust home in the rebuke to the namw selfish¬ 
ness which could lament over the withering of bis own 
bower, and yet compUm that the judgment hod r>ot been 


carried out against the penitent empire of Nineveh. : 
^^bfore t^n six-score thousand persons rhai- ewnot 
^^ifiscern between tlpeir right hand and U^eir 

desired to sec sacrificed to hUprjKonosivcd 
aorim of necessities a logical > theory, or to the 
destructioD of his country’s enemies. "It displeased 


Jonah exceedingly, and he was very angry. 1 pray thee, 
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was not this my snying \shcn I n*as yet in my country? 

.Therefore tike, I hcsccch thee, my life from me; 

for it is better for me to ilie than to live.” Better (so it 
has oi^cn been said by Jonah's successors) to die, than 
that unbapiixcd infants should be saved^than that the 
rejirobate should rej»ent'«*dhan that God's threatenin^s 
should ever be revoked—than that the solemnity of 
life shouhl l>c cli:^turbcd by the restoration of the thou* 
sands who have had no opi>ortunity of knowing the 
I>ivine will—than that God should at last be all in 
all." Ml- sate under the shadow of his booth, still 
hoping, believing for the worst, till he might see what 
would become of the city ” 

In theKOrd)ing Mast that beat upon the head of Jonah, 
when he **ial&ted and wishcii himself to die/' and with 
a sharp cry related, in the pangs uf hU own destitution, 
what he had before murmured only as a theological diffi' 
culty, the sacred^ narrative leaves him. In the popular 
traditioas of. East and West, Jonah's name alone has 
survived the leaser Prophets of the Jewish Church. It 
sdll liveSj not only in manyo Mussulman tomb along the 
coasts ao,d hills of Syria, but in the thoughts ;md devo¬ 
tions of Chiist^dont The marvellous escape from the 
deep, through single* pa^'ng atlu^n in the Gospel 
history, was made an emblem of die deliverance of 
Christ himself from tbe jaws of deadi and the grave. 
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The great Chri'^tian doctrine of the ^oun<llc^s i>ower of 
liuman repentance received its cJiicf ilUislraiion from the 
repentance of the Niucvitc:> «il the |>rcarhing of Jonah. 
Ihere ib hardly any figure from Uie ()id Tevtament which 
the early Christun*) in the Cataconilis so often took as 
ilieir consolation in [icrsccution a* the deliverance of 
Jonah on the seashore, and hi:« naked fonu stretched out 
in the Inmiing sun Itcncath the sheltering gourd. Ihit 
these all cousjore uiih the sior) itself in proedoimingthat 
btdl wider lesson of vthfdi 1 have s|M>ken. It Is the rare 
piolesl of iheolog) against tlic ext css of theold^y—it is 
the faithful tlehneation, through all its varied states, of 
the dark, sinister, selhsh side of even great religious 
teachers. It is the grand lliMit al appeal to the common 
instin' is of humanity, and to tlie universal love of God, 
against tiic narrow dogmatism of sectaiian polemics. 
There has never been a generation which bat not 
needed the majestic revelation of sternness and charity, 

' each bestowed where most deserved and where least ex* 
^p^ed in the sign the Prophet Jonah.” \ 



fSAIAII. 

J SAT AH Rlands out at once as the representative of his 
own age, and yet as a iiniver%al teacher ol niankind. 
WWst theodter Prophets of the \H:nw\ in which he lived 
are* known only to the byjAlhs of iheolog)', in the quaint 
texts of rem^ preacherN, Isaiah is a hou.schoi<i vvoril 
ev^ywhm For the hrst time siitcc Ellslia w e e a 
prof>het, of whose life and aspect we can be said to have 
any d<iuils. He was statesman as well as Prophet He 
lived not ih the remote villages of Judah like hiicah, or 
ivandering over fall! and dale like Elijah and Amos»but in 
the centre oTill politicaJ life and octivii;^. His whole 
thoughts cdour'of Jecusokjn. fit is the hrst 

Prophet speciA^'ittta($b^ witnl and At court. 

He was, according to JeVtsh tra^on, the cousin of 
tV.ziah, liis father Amoz being held to be a younger 



son of Joash. He wrote I’zziah’s life (2 Chron. xxvi. 22 ); 
and his first Prophecies beginning in the close of that 
reign, illustrate the reign of Joihatn, as well as of the 
three succeeding sc'vereigns. His individual and do¬ 
mestic life was a kind of impersonation of the Pro¬ 
phetic office. His wife was a Prophetess. According to 
a practice which secm^i to have prevailetl throughout 
his career as through that of his contemporary Kosea, 
he himself and his eluMrcn all bear Prophetic names: 
“Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me arc for a sign and a wonder in Israel from the^^rd of 
Hosts/* He had a circle of disciples (Isx 16 ), pro¬ 
bably of Prophets, in whom his spirit was longconlimied. 
The length of his life, the grandeur of his social position, 
gave a force to what he sai<l, beyond what was possible 
in the fleeting addresses of the humbler Proybets who had 
preceded him. There is a royal ait in his attitude, in his 
movements, in the sweep of his Nnsion^ which commands 
t attention. He was at once “great and faithful," in his 
vision." Nothing escapes him in the events of his time. 
Ste older Prophetic writings are worked up by him into 
' his own w^s. He does not break widi die past He 
is no^ashamed of budding on the foundation of those 
who bAY^ gQM befoce him. All that tbese is of general 
instruction in Joel, Mtcah, or Amos, is reproduced in 
Isaiah. Bat his style has its own markwl peculiarity and 

s 
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nuvchy. The fierce im]>ass]one<] addresses of Joel and 
Nahum, the abni|»t strokes, the contorted turns of Hosea 
and Amos, give n'ay to something more of a continuous 
fiow, where stanza succeeds to stanza, and canto to canto, 
ilh almost a natural sc([nen< e. Full of imager)* as is his 
l>uetry, it still has a simplicity which was at that time so 
rare as to provoke the s;Uire of the more po]iular Proj^hets. 
'I'hcy, pushing to excess ihc ncr>*ous rhetoric of their pre¬ 
decessors could not bear, as U)c>' expressed it, to lie 
treated like children. U'hom sliall he teac h knowledge, 

aod whom shall Itc make to understand doctrine? Them 

% 

that are weanetl from the milk, and drawn from the 
breasts!" Those constant recurrences of the general 
tnjti)s of spiritnal religion, majestic in their plainness, 
seemed to thorn mere common-place re|>etitions;—** pre¬ 
cept uj>on pri^pept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a Httle, there a little." It is the uni¬ 
versal complaint of the shallow inflated rhetoricians of 
die professedly religious world against original genius and 
a(>ostolic simplicity, the ccmplaim of the babblers 
Ephesus against St John, the protest of all scholastic and 
pedantic systems ^aioat the freeness and the^ breadth of 
a Greater than John or Isaiah. Sttclr divine utterances 
have always appeared defective, and unimpassioned, and 
indefinite, in the ears of those who crave for wilder ex* 
citement and more elaborate systems, but no less 
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found, for that very reason, a sure re8i>onse in the chiid-like 
genuine, natural boul of every age. 

The general ohjet ts of Isaiah’s mission are best indi¬ 
cated in the account which he himself has left us of his 


call, or (as we should now deKc'nbc it) his conversion tu 
the Prophetical office. 

“In the year that king Uz^iah die<l,” in the last year 
of that long reign of fifty-two years, as the life of the aged 
king, now on the verge of seventy, was drawing to its 
close in the retirement of the house of lepers, the young 


Isaiah w*as, or in >ision seemed to be, in the court of the‘ 
Temple. He stood at the gate of the porch, and gared 
straight into the Holy Place, and into the Holy of Holies 
itself. All the intervening obstacles were removed The 
great gales of cedar-woo*! were throwm open, the many- 
coloured veil that hung before the innermost sanctuary 
was drawn aside, an<l deep within was a throne as of a 
King, high and lifted up, towering as if into the sky. 

, What was the form that sat thereon, here, as elsewhere, 

forbears to describe. Only by out\s'ard and 
inuges, as to us by secondary causes, could the 
le Essence be expressed. The long drapery of his 
train filled' the Temple, as “ His glory fills the earth.” 
Around Ae throne, as the chcTubs on each side of the 
mercy^sea^ as the guards round the king, with head and 
feet veiled^^l^es floated like flying serpents, themselves 
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glowin]^ with the glory of whirh they were a part, whilst 
va!tt wings enfolded their (aces and their feet, and sup- 
ported tlaem in mid-air rountl the throne. From side to side 
went up a hymn of praise, which has since been incory)o- 
rated m the worship of Cluisicndom, and which expressed 
that He was there who l)ore the great Name specially 
appropriated to the perioil of the Jewish monarcliy and to 
the Prophetical order—“ the Ia>rd of Hosts." The sound 
of their voices rang like thunder to the extremity of 
the Temple. The iiiUars of the gate way trembled, as 
if in anTither earthipiake-sh(K:k, and the whole building 
within grew dark as with the smoke of a vast sacrifice, 
it wxs a sight and sound which the youthful Isaiah recog- 
nized at .once as the intimation of Divinity. It was the 
revelation of the Divine Presence to him, as that of the 
Burning Hush \o Mosc.s, or oftheStill Small Voice toFlijnh, 
—the inevitable prelude to a Prophetic mission, couched 
in the form most congenial to his own character and 
situation. To him, the Royal Prophet of Jerusalem, this 
manifestation of royal splendour was the almost necess^ 
vesture in which the SpintuaJ Truth was to be doth^. 

♦ s 

All his own $103—we loiow not what they, were—ifcd 
the sins of his nation—a^ we know them frda himself 
and the contemporary Prophets—passed before him, and 
he said, ** Woe is me, for I am lost, because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and 1 dwell amongst a peo^ of unclean 
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f lips; for mine eyes have seen llie King, the Lord of 
Hosts.*^ ..... On these defiled lij>s, tfitielottf the 
purifying touch was laid. From the flamiftg. altar, the 
Homing sertph brought a flaming coal. This was the 
creation, so to speak, of that man ollous style which has 
entnncH the work!; the burning furnace which warns, as 
with a central fire, excry variety of his addresses. Then 
enme the voire from the sanctnaiy, saying, ‘'Whom shall I 
send, who will go for Us ?” With unhesitating devotion the 
youth replied, “ Here am I; send me! ” Indie words that 
follow is represented the whole of the ftophet*? Career. 
First, he is forewarned of the Iprlcm hopelessness of his 
mission. The louder and more eameft is%u cry, the less 
will they hear and understand—(he more clcariy he sets 
tlic vision of truth before them, the less will they see. 

•* Make the lieart of this people gross, an^ make their 
cars hea\y, and shut their eyes, lest they 'see with their 
eyes, and hear witit their enr$, and understand with their 
heart, and be converted and healed." These mournful 
words, weMnown to us through their fivefold repetition 
in ^ Testament as the description of the Jewish 
pe^le i)B its latest stage of decay, were doubtless true in 
the highest degree of that wayward generation to which 
Isaiah was called to speak. His^a{ilrit sank withb him, 
and be asked ** O Lord, bow long ? " The reply unfolded 
at once the ‘^fferi&cr and the brighter side of the future. 





NotciU Giicc^ive invtfiion» had wasted the citief^, not 
till the houses bad been without a human being 
within them, not till the land had l>ecn desolate with 
desolation» would a belter hope dawn; not till the inva- 
sions of Pekahand Sennacherib hud done their work, not 
till ten out of the twelve tribes hud been removed faraway, 
and there shoii^ have been a great forsaking in the midst 
of the land, would he be relieved from the necessity of 
delivering his stem, but fniitlcss warnings. • against the 
idolatry',^he dulocss, the inju>lice of his people. But 
wi<lety-sj>rc;ul and deeply-seated w as the national cor¬ 
ruption, there was still a sound ponion toft, which would 
live on and flourish. As the ageil oak or terebinth of 
Paltsdne^isay be''shattered, and cut down to the very 
roots, yet out of the withered stump a new shoot 
may spring fotkh, and grow into a mighty and vigorous 
tree, so is the holy seed, the faithful few', of the chosen 
people. Tliis is the true con.so1ation of all Ecclesiastical 
history. It is,a thought which is but little recognized in 
its earlier and ruder stages, when the inward and outward 

4 

are easily confounded together. But it is the very message 
of life to* a more refined and CMiplex age, and it was the 
key-note to,Ae whole ^f Isaiah's prophecies. It had. 
indeed, been dimly intUcated to Elijah, in the pipmUe of 
the few who had nStl>owed the knee to BaaV vtid io the 
still small whisper which was greater than thunder, earth- 
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quake, and fire, liut in li^aub's time it first, vOii&ay 

say so, became a living doctrine of the Jew^ 

and through him an inhcntancc of the Christkn Church. 

“ A rcinantthii wa* his watchwctfd. “ The 

remnant shad return.'* This was the truth ^cbhstanllv 

• 

personified before him in the name of his eldest son. A 
remnant of good in the mas> of romtpiion, a remnant 
saved from the do •true live invasions of Assyria, a httrst of 
spring-time in the Rofonnation of Hcrokiahj and, far away 
in the disUnt futua*, a rod out of the slin^ the womout 
stem of Jessc^a branch, a genuine out of the 

withered root of David ; *'and the wdddhiete and ihu 


solitar) [)la< c shall be glad, and the desert shah rejoice, 
and blossom as the nisc; it shall blo&som abufuU&tly, 
even wuh joy and singing, and sorrow and sh:i){ 

flee away.” . • 

Such was the hope and trust which sustained the J'ro- 
phet through his sixty years of toil and conflict, in 
the weakness of Ahaz, io the c.ijamitjes of Hezekrah, 
under the tyranny of Manasseh, Isakh'^saiAiiiAed Arm 
and stead&st to the end. ’Wider i&id'B'idvflus vieas 
opened, as the nearer prosi>ects of his coon^^^grt# darker 
and First of the Prophets, be 'ttdtiKSlie who fob 

lowed him seized with tmresfrved^^lwdesoe the mighty 
thought,^ that not in die chosen pe<^i^ so much as in the 
nations outside of was to be found *the ultimate well- 



beio^of man, the surest favour of God. TruJy mi^ht the 
Apoia* imy that l.saiah was “ very bold ” — ** bold 
beyond'* a4that had gone before him—in enlarging the 
boundai}^ of the Church; bold with that boldness, arid 
large ivUi that largeness of view, which so far from 
weakening t\\t hold on things divine, strengthens it to a 
degree unknown in les:^ comprehensive minds. For to 
him 4 lso^ with a disUnccnes .4 which nukes all other antio* 
pations look pale in comparison, a distinctness whi<'h 
grew with his ^vancing yenr.'t, was revealed the coming of 
a Son of DaiiS^ho should restore the royal house of 
Judah aad'gatl^ the lutions inuler its sceptre. If some 
of these priQSpti^s belong to iiiat ph.\sc of the Israelite 

hope em]hrc, which was doomed to disap- 

* ^ 

poioc^pfA^lpd^verSal, yet (he larger part point toaglor>* 
which hid l&pen more than realised. Lineament after 


lineament that Divine Ruler was gradually drawn by 
Isaiah or hiascbolars, until at last a Figure stands fonli, so^- 
marvcUouslj^omtijped of power and gentleness and suf¬ 
fering, in the united proportions of his 

descriptM^.tbjrvlcai features of an historical Person, 
such M ^letn, yy universal confession, known once, 
and onc^.Q|)7|,4ii't6^ subset ent aWuls of tl[(e world. 

The & 3 d upajjj^Tfcjriiet'was diflicult, the times 
were dark. But haf^ward Us btaa that, in q^ite of the 
opposition, Ae contonpt, '^d the ridicule of his contem- 
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ponrics, he has in a(^er ages been reganled os the mes- 
sengcr» not of sad but of glad tidings, the Evangefical 
Prophet, the Prophet of the (Jospcl, in accordance with 
the meaning of hi$ name, wiiich he himself regarded 
as charged with Prophetic significance—“the Divine 
Salvation.” 

No other Prophet is so frequently cited in the NewTes* 
tament, for none other so nearly comes up to th^ spirit of 
(‘hristand the Ai>osOcs. Ko other single teacher of the 
Jewish Church has so worked his way into the heart of 
Christendom. \tT)en Augustine asked Ambrose which of 
the sacred books was best to be studied after hie convor- 
.s.on, the answer was “ Isaiah.” The greatest musical 
composition of modem times, eml)odying more than any 
single confesaion of faith the sentiments of the whole 
(Christian Church, U baseci in far the larga' part on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. The wild tribes of New Zealand 
.*seized his magnificent strains as if belonging to their own 
'national songs, and chanted them from hill to hill, with 
all the delight of a newly discovered treasure. And, as 
in his age, so in our own, he must be pre-eminently re¬ 
garded as “ the bard rapt into future times 1 **, None other 
of ttcient days so fully shared with ^e modoBi philoso- 
ph<^, '^^^eformer, or pastor, th&Miowfut ^ exalted 
privilege bf standing, as wo say, jKMvance of his age.” 
“ before his time ” Through his prophetic ga^e we may 
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look forward across a dark and stormy present to die 
onward destiny of our race, which must also be the ho{K; 
of each aspiring soul—•* U*hcn the eyes of them that see 
shall not be dim,—when the Ctirs of them that hear shall 
hcarken^when the vile |>crson shall no more be called 
liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful^whcn the 
liberal shall devise liberal things, and by liberal things 

shall he standf—when F.phraim shall not envy Judah, 

# 

and Judah shall not vex Kphraim,—when thine eyes shall 
behold tl)e King in his beauty, and sec the land that is 
very far off." 

yf^fUkCkurik,i\ 447 
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^^MONGST the mountoins of Galilee, amidst the 
recollections of those heroic trii>cs who had once 
'*jeopardied their lives unto the death” against the 
host of Jabin—under the very shadow of those ancient 
hills which had once echoed the triumphant strains of 
Deborah and of Barak, was nursed that burning (hat 
unbroken patriotism, which made the name of Galilean 
so formidable even to the legions of the Empire. There* 

4 

for removed from the mingled des{>otisni and corruption 


of the schooUand courts of Jerusalem, out of the country 
irao^Wfaidi chief priests and scribes were prouoly 
catlSmctd that no prophet could arise, we^ tbight fairly 
lodk'^r^e foeer^^tl purer devela|»Deot of diose older 
yearnings ffer the future, that undying trust in the 
invisible, wl^A had once chaiacterised the Jewish race 
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— for an ardent hope of the promised dclivmnce. yet not 
hardened into formalism by the traditions of the Pharisee 

- -for a soaring aspiration after divinity not yet chained 
to earth by the wnbclief of the Saddiicces. 

Such were all the (lahloan aj)osllcs—such especially was 
Simon sumamed the Rock. Ko priest of the house of 
1 .evi, no warrior of tiie host of Judah, ever burnt with more 
fcr> cnl^acal in behalf of God's chosen people j no pro¬ 
phet ever waited in more rapt expectation for the hope 
of the coming Deliverer, as it dawned upon him through 
tlie eatfhly images which bounded his immediate view 
in lUbylon, or Edom, or Jerusalem, than did the fisher¬ 
man of Galilee as he hung upon the words and looks of 
that unknown Teacher who appcnrctl on the shores of his 
native lake. Gradually, dimi)’, doubtfully, the vision rose 
within his mindi sometimes an awful consciousness of 
some Divine Presence, which, like Gideon or Manoah, 
he “ prayed to depart from himsometimes of an earthly 
empire, in w liicl^ they w'ho had “ left all and followed 
Him." should reign as satraps o^lhe King of Zion ; some¬ 
times of the blaze of gloiy whidi retfed on the ancient 
tabernacle, as when he woke i^n the bdy moun^ and 
spake not knowing what he said" But, midst 
dark and wavering oi^es, hUAce was set ii^e right 
direction; and therefore, in that *ineinoi^|re scene of 
which every detail of place and cironnstaiia is described 
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to US with unusual prcH'ision, when at Cxsarca Philippi, 
far withdrawn from the gaze of the multitude beneadi the 
snowy heights of Hemton, the <piestion uas solemnly 
put—‘•Hut whom say ye that 1 am?”—the heavenly 
truth flashed upon hrm» and his whole being expressed 
himself in the words which did indeed contain the 
meeting point between the two dus]sensations: ^'I'hou 
art the Christ, the Son of the [.iving (jod;” the anointed 
Messiah, whom projihets and kings had desired to see; 
the Son uf Him who once again, as at the burning busi^ 
had come with e^cf-living iiuwer to visit and rctlSem His 
people. Well might the solemn bli::>sir^ which follo^^s 
announce to us, as with a trumpet's voice, that this was 
at once the crisis of Peter's life and of the Christian 
faith. ** I'hou lust told Me what 1 am, and I wHI till 
thee what thou art*^ In that confession were wrapt up 
the truths which were to be tlie light of the future ages 
of Christendom; on him who had uttered it devolved 
at once the awful privilege of passing from the Jew into 
the^ Christian; from the Prophet to the Apostle; from 
the son of Jonah, into Peter the Rock. 

too, and doubtfully, and with many a wild 
liMH^ard fepulsc, did the enthusiasm of Peter kindle 
a[flE|jPlL|into admiration for the Uivine Teacher, but love 
for the DAfflt^neod. That central fire which was the life 
of the whole "^eer of every one of the Apostles, so £ir as 
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th(*y were A|>o.st1cs at all, ip him existed, not more deeply 
and truly, it may lie, but more visibly, as the one absorb¬ 
ing element into wbith his n«ilurnl cnihusiasm resolved 
itself. Amid^it all the impetuous sallies of real—amidst all 
the weaknesses cousef[ueiU on his presumption and vclic* 
mence—whether when he drew the sword in the garden, 
or g3>'e way to the ])anic of the moment in the house of 
Caiaphas, this was still the su>t.iining, ptiri Tying, restoring 
principleHe needed not save to wash his feet, atui 
was dean every whit” 

^"halt'ver else might be the feelings with which he 
looked upon our Lord—with wlwlcvcr grounds the early 
Church may have traced to his hand the representation 
of the Prophet and Lawgiver, which is preserxed to us 
in the Gos[m:1 of St Matthew, it may have been a true 
feeling which ascribed to his more personal and direct 
teaching tiiat second (lOsjiel which, though in sub* 
stance the same, is yet so remarkably contrasted with 
it in the minuteness and liveliness with which it records 
the outward actitns, the look and manner, the very 
Syriac words w'hich fell from Him who there appears 
not merely as the FulfrUer of the ancient 
in the closer and more personal relation'of 
Protector and Friend^^a Friend not only 
power and goodness, but in all human 
teodemess. "He loved St Jehu 
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Chrysostom, but it was by I^etcr that He Nvas exceeii* 
ing^y helo\ c(l.*' 

And now let us carr>'our thoughts a few ycats forwards 
and place ou^sci^c^ in that early peno<1 of the Christian 
Church, of which our only htj^torical rux ord is to be found 
in the twelve first chapters of the Acts. 1c is indeed a 
scene only known to us dimly and jKtftially; the chrono- 
logy, the details of life, the characters and fortunes of 
the several AjH>sttes, «nre wrapt in almost inif^netrahle 
darkness. One colossal fv^rre however emerges from 
the gloom, now more than ever the representativ’e of his 
brethren, though from twch'c they have grown to many 
thousands; though from the little flock of the first 
Apostles they have grown into a vast society striking its 
roots far and wide wherever the Jewish race extends. 
Can we doubt that this was the time when those pro- 
mises to Peter recurred to the minds of the disciples 
with all the force of projthecies whii h had received their 
full accomplishment? Can we doubt that when they 
saw him stand forth in the front of the whole body of the 
betievers,in their first days of bereavement, for the election 
0r4jD ew Apostle, in their first hour of exultation on the 
4»r^^eT\tccosi, in the first brunt of persecution from 
thdQemh Sanhedrin, Peter wa^ to them indeed the 
Rock and ftlfpherd of the Church ? Can we doubt that 
when they wi&essed the thousands upon thousands of 
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his converts, they felt that it was the rolling bai:k of the 

everlasting doors hy him who ha<l the keyset the kingdom 

of heavcjv? that when the magic arts of Simon quailed 

lieforc him, when the four <iiiatcmions of Herod’s soldiers 

were unable to detain him in the guarded fortress, they 

felt that the cmljjttlcd powers of e\il were driven bark 

before that power %ainst w'hich the gates of hell should 

not prevail ? Can we doubt that when they saw the 

crowds rushing into the city and laying their sick along 

the streets if so be that the shadow of Pclcr ixissing by 

luiglil overshadow sonic of them," the awful judgment 

upon falsehood in the death of Ananias,—the Divine 

sanction of hcneficenco in the resurrection of Dorcas,— 

they felt that what Peter had bound on earth was Indeed 

liouiui in heaven, that w*hat Peter hud loosed on earth was 

indeed loosed in heaven ? l«ut as before, so now*, there was 

yet a higher mission to discharge than to stand at the 

head of his brethren. He had been the first to recognise 

the manifestation of the Son, he was now to be the hrst 

to receive the manifestation of the Spirit, It is tnie that 

as before he had been the fervent Galikan, so now* he Vfus 

the Apostle of the Ciiraimasatt. Still in those appeals 

which swayed the hearte of Aousands in the streets of 

Jerusalem, he takes h^stsnd on David's toroh—he wel- 

* • 

comes the newest and btest of God's dispensations in the 
language of the oldest of the prophets. Still he and his 
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brother Ai)Oslles are to l>c found entering the Beautlfu) 
Gale of the lcm|‘.le lo join in iu stated sefvices; stdl 
at the close of day they may he seen lingering on its 
eastern height in tl^at ancient rioister vshich horc t)ie 
name of Solomon. The « or%hi|) of the tem|«le and the 
sj'nagogiic still went sidchy the prayers the 

breaking of brcatl from house to ^ouse; the Jewish 
family life was the c>preN^ion of Christian unity, 

whether in the borsch* d<l of the great .\ pus lie himself, 
when Abndum and S;*r«)h were still iho types of Chrs* 
tian marriage; or in that sacred circle of (he brethren of 
our Lord, \n whom with their wives and chihlren the 
a[>Obtolic .\ge may have loved to trace the continued 
sanction of those doine.stie Telntions by which they w ere 
bound to our Lord himself. The fulhlmenl of the nnricni 
law was the aspect of Christianity to w hich the attention 
of the Church was most directed, whether as set A^rth in 
the divine code of Christian duty con la ined in the earliest 
and most purely Jewish of the Gos|ieIs, that according to 
St Matthew, or in the earliest and most purely Jewish of 
the Epistles, the Epistle of James the Just, now begin* 
niDg^.fo take his place in the Divine Economy as the 
type that strictly belonged to the primitive, original 
Israelite bbristian. 

But was Christianity to be no more than a per* 
fected Judaism? Was Peter to be no more than the 
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fouTiikT of the Jcrus.ilcm Chunh? Was this to be 
the final end of those lofty asjdrations of the ancient 
rrofjhcts ;• the adeejuate fulfthneni of those parting words 
of his ascended J.ord? Was the existing framework of 
l);tf C'hr^tian sixiety, which, hov.ever widely ramified, 
was Mill confined to tiial HeiTcw race, and those Hebrew 
institutions that berre on their very front the marks of 
a;>pnMchihg di>Mdutiv»n -w.w this the Church against 
whiili the gates of death were never topre\ail ? Were all 
those generations of the aiui^an world who had lived 
before the lavv->all dio.^c rouniL^s hundreds of Ocntilc 
pmsebtes who c\en now were knocking fejr admittance 
at the gates of life—were all ihe^e. with all the heathen 
nations at llieir rear, to 1 k! fi>r ever excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven? Such were the cjiicsiionings which 
must have arisen in the mind of the great Ajiostlo, nhen 
on the roof at Jaffa, overlooking the waves of the western 
sea—the sea of Circecc and Rome—the sea of the ides 
of the GciMilcs—he knell in irmce atttl prayer waiting 
for the answer to his thoughts. No, it could not be ; no, 
although he himself shall pass away l)efore a new Apostle, 
greater even than himself; titough the first shall be last 
and the last first \ though he has borne the sebrehing 
blast of the rising sunV^^nd the other has been called but 
at the eleventh hour—though all this take place, it must 
not be. What God hath*.cleans^d^*‘that Peter must not 
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call common or unclean ; already the messengers of tlic 
Roman centurion are in the court below; once more 
he is to wield the kevs of life and death—^onoe more to 

4 

loose the Christian Otun h for ever from that yoke whic h 
neither he nor his fathers hatl been able to bear—onte 
more, wider far than ever mortal hand had up to that 
moment dare<i, to throw ojwn ilie gates of heaven, even 
to the whole human race; and their hU work, his ov>n 
especial uork, as the first Ajiostlc and the fourukr of tlie 

Church, was eiuletl. 

Without ]k*:cr, humanly speaking, the infant Church 
must have perished in iu cradle; he it was who under 
God*s lilessing caught the tnithwhich w*as to be the ]>olar 
star of us future history—who guiilcJ it safely through 
the dangers of iU first evislcnce; who then, w j>€4 the lime 
came for l.*uu':hing It into a w ider ocean, ])re!ieryed it no 
less by his retirement from the helm which wa> destined 
for another hand. He was the Rock, not the builder of 
the Christian sot iety—the Guardian of its gales, not the 
master of its innermost recesses—the Founder, .not the 
propagator, nor the finisher—the Moses of its Exoilus, not 
the David of its tnumph, nor the Daniel of its latter days. 

AndSrith him by the very force of the terms, the.purely 
personal and historical part of our Lord's |>rcmise of 
necessity came to an end. Never again can Jewish zeal 
and Jewish forms so cone into contact with the first 
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beginnings of Christian faith—never again can moriai 
man find himself so standing on the junction of two dis- 
l>ensaiion^^thc Church once founded can have no second 
rock—the gates once opened can never again be dosed— 
the sins which were then condemned, the virtues which 
were then blessed, the libeny which was then allowed, 
the licin^e whu h was then forbidden, whether by word 
or deed, of the first Apostle, were once for all bound 
or loose*! in the courts of heaven, never again to be 
unbound or Iwund by any earthly power whatever. 

Itm tliere is a sense and that of great practical import¬ 
ance, in whi* hthe example of I'eter like that of the other 
Apostfc.s lives and will live ali>.iys. We know*the feeling 
of suspicion, of contemjit, of compav^ion with which the 
world Tcgffrds thase labourers in a gowl catisc, who 
whether m praise or blame are called t'rtt/tksiasfs, Wc 
know how often this feeling is provoked or even deserved 
by the imperfections, thc iiarrowness, the one sided views 
with which such characters aa' often marketl, and bow 
strong is the temptation to rc^.vd them, if not as abso¬ 
lutely mischievous, at least as useless or despicable. It 
is as a warning against such a feeling as this that the 
blessing on I’eter becomes the expression of a universal 
law of the Provulen^ of God. Most signally indeed 
was it shown in the character of the hrst Apostle, that it 
was by DO intellectual greatness or strength of mind 
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that Christianity was first communicated to man. Most 

% 

remarlcable is the proof afforded of the Divine origin of 
our faith, when we coiitemjdatc the fact that M, who was 
undoubtedly its first human founder, cannot by the wildest 
license of conjecture be imagined capable of conceiving 
or inventing it Grant that Peter was the chief of the 
first Aposdes—and it foHo^^’s almo.st of necc^ity that the 
Apostles were, as tlicy professetl to be, the dl^iples of no 
less thvin the Son of (rod. A\Tiat is true ly^wevcr of 
Christianity in its first rise, is true also in a measure of all 
its subsc(pient exemplifications. Look at the liistoiy of 
any great movement for good in the world, and usk who 
took the first critical step in advance, whom it was that 
the wavering and undecided crowd chose to rally round 
as their leader and their champion? and will not the 
answer always be as it was in the ai>ostolicaJ ago—-not 
the man of wide and comprehensive thought, nor of 
deep and fervent love, but the characters of simple un* 
hesitating zeal whirh art instead of reflecting, which 
venture instead of calculating, which cannot or will not 
see the difficulties with which the first struggle cf on un¬ 
tried reformation is of necessity accompanied. They 
may be doomed, like Peter, to retire before the advancing * 
tread of anew Apostle; but it is not till their task, is 
finished; they may perish, but their cause survives; they ‘ 
have been the pioneers in the great work which they 
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tlicmsclves but fainOy. iml ixinially understood. And of 
mch» whether in nations or individuals, the wdbknown 
comment of^Orii'en, echoed os it is wth more or less 
distinctness by so many ilhistrious voices from Tertulban 
down to Leo, is no exaggeration of the truth—*' He* 
who has Peter's faith is the Church's rock; he who 
ha$ Peter's virtues has Peter's keys." 


SrmM M * *11 tKi Afo»lt>lic Age, p 64 



57: PAUL 

IN examining whal ihe character of St Paul wxs, it 
not nccobsary to go l)ark to the times> before his con¬ 
version. It was this which was his birthday into the 
worUVs history. He might no doubt have been the 
head of the Phari!>aic faction in the last expiring stniggles 
of hib nation; he might have rallied round him the nobler 
spirits of his countrymen, and by hts cobrage and pru- 
* (ience have caused Junisalcm to hold out a few months or 
years more against the army ofTitus. Still at best he would 
have been a Maccal) 2 eus or a (iamaliel, und what a dif- 
ference to the whole subsequent fortunes of the world 
between a Maccabacus and a Paul, between the Jewish 
Rabbi and the Apostle of the Gentiles I It was* not till 
the scales fell off from his eyes alter the three^ays’ stupor, 
till the consciousness of his great mission awakened all 
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hib clomuint cncr^eSf that we really $ee what he was. 
That Divine Providence (which, as he himself lelU us, 
Gal. i. 15 , had already separated him from his mo¬ 
ther’s w'onib”) had no doubt overruled the circumstances 
of his earlier education for the great end to which he was 
afterwards culled; in him. as in similar cases, the natural 
faculties were by his conversion **not unclothed but 
clothed upon :** the glorj* of Divine grace was shewi^ here 

as always not by re]dressing and wtMkening the human 
$ 

character,* but by bringing it out for the first time in its 
full vigour. He was still a Jew; the zeal of his ancestral 
tribe which had causc<l him '*to raven ns a wolf in the 
morning of his life, still glowed in his veins when he 
“ returned in the evening to divide the spoil '* of the 
mightier eueiny whom he had defeated and bound; an<l 
in the unwearied energy and selMevotion, no less than 
the peculiar intensity of national feeling, which mark his 
whole life and writings, we discern the qualities which 
the Jewish peogj^ alone of all the nations then existing 
on the.earth could have furnished. But there were other 
elements which his conversion developed into life besides 
the mere enthusiasm of the Jew shared e(|ually with him by 
St. Peter. I would not lay stress on the Grecian culture 
. which he might have received in the schools of Tarsus, 
or the philosophical tone which we know to have chorac' 
terised the lectures of Gamaliel, though doubtless these 
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had their share in the fonnation of his subsequent cha¬ 
racter. But whatever had been in former ages that 
remarkable union of qualities which had frofri the earliest 
times constituted the chosen )>co|ilc inlc^a link between 
l!ic East and the ^Vest, that was now in i\\t highest degree 
CAcm))Ufic(] in the character of raid. Never before or 
since have the Jew and Gentile so l onijdctcly met in one 
single person by an absolute though unconscious fusion 
of the two together; not foun<ling a new system, but 
breathing a new s|>irit into that which already existed, 
and which only needed some such Divine impulse to call 
It into that fulness of life which had been stunted only, 
not destroyed. He knew nothing, it may be, of those 
phllo:«ophers and historians w ith whom we arc so familiar, 
nor can we ex|>ect to hnd in him the peculiar graces of 
Athenian genius; yet it is in the dialectical skill of Aris¬ 
totle, the impassioned ap|>ea]s of DemostiKmes, the com¬ 
plicated sentences of I'hucydides, for more than in the 
language of Moses or Solomon or Isaiah, that the form 
and structure of his arguments finds its natural jarallel 
He had never studied, it may be, or, if he had, would 
hardly have discerned those finer feelings of humanity of 
which the germs existed in Greece and Rome, but how re- 
markably are they exemplified in his own character! What 
is that probing of the innennost recesses of the human 
heart and conscience,—so unlike the theocratic visions 




of the older pro|ihcts,—but the atws’ollral reflexion of the 
practical, indi\iclua1, |>sychological sinrit of the western 
ph i 1 oso I )h resr W hat is that i n i m i Li ble « n i on of scl f-resper i 
with Tcs|)cct afed (kferenre to others tthich (listingiiishes 
his more personal addresses to his converts, but the anti* 
rjpation of that refined and |K)lishexl coarlesy whf<‘h 1 m> 
licen ever cj»teejuetl the jK.x iilMr protlucl of Kurope.m 
<iviliji;ition ? What is that fa|i;inty for throwing himself 
into the position and feeling of others,—that be*coniing 
"all things to all men,’’ which his enemies called worldly 
|>rudencc.- that intense smpathy in the strength of 
which, as has been truly said, he " ha<l a thousand friends, 
and loved each as his own soul, and seemed to live a 
thoiband lives in them, and dicxl a thousand deaths when 
he must rjuit them," which “suflcretl when the weaker 
brother suflcretl," which would not allow him to eat meet 
‘'whilst the world standeth lest he make his brother to 
offend"—what was all this but the effect of (I od’s blessing 
on that boundless versatility of nature which hod fomie<l 
the espcci il mark of the Grecian mind for good and evil 
in all ages? What was it but the significant maxim of the 
Roman poet, "Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,” transfigured for the first time in the heavenly 
radiance of truth and holiness? 

It will not be supposed that in this brief view of the 
outward aspect of St Paul's character 1 have attempted 
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to give a complete analysis of it I have 
fined m)*self to those natural and moral gifb which, 
as they were practically rjilled into existence* by and for 
the work which he was to perform, can only through and 
in that work be fully understood. 'I'here is perhaps no 
feature of the apostolical age which is more diffirultfor us 
to comprehend than the immense importincc attached liy 
St. Paul to so obvious a truth as the admission of the 
(•entiles into the Christian Church, still more the furious 
opposition by which its first announcement was met. 
Yet so it was. Other (juestions occupied the attention of 
the first dawn and of the final close of the apostolic age, 
btu the one question above all others whi<*h absorbed its 
mld«<by prime,—which is iJie key to almost all tlic Kpisilus, 
which is the one subject of almost the whole history of the 
.\cts.—was not the foundation, not the completion of the 
Christian Church, but its universal dilTusion; thedc.struc* 
lion, not of Paganism, not of Gnosticism, but of Judaism. 
He therefore who .stood at this juncture as the champion 
of this new truth at once drew the whole attention of the 
Christian world to himself—every other A]>05tle recedes 
from our.>vi e i r ' ^ t and west, north and south, from 
Jerusalem to Rome, from M^donia to Mehta, we 
hear of nothing, we* but St Paul and his 

opponents. ' 

It is only by bearing this steadily in mind that we 
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cai^»i||j^conccivc the nature of the conflict He was 
not lik^^rmissionary of later times whose great work is 


accomplished if Itc can add to tlie number of his con¬ 
verts ; he was tins, but he was much more than this: it 


was not the actual conversions themselves, but the prin* 
cijde which every conversion involved; not the actual 
disciples whom he gained, but he himself who dared to 
make them disciples that constitutes the enduring interest 
of that lifedong struggle. It was not merely that he 
reclaimed from Paganism the (Srecian cities of Asia 
Minor, hut that at every step which he took westward 
from Palestine he tore up the prejudites of ages. It was 
not merely that he cast out the false spirit from the 
damsel at Philippi, but that when he set his foot on the 
further .shores of the j4*-gean sea, religion for the first time 
ccase<! to be Asiatic and became Eiiroj>can. It was 
not merely that at Athens he converted Dionysius and 
Damans, but that there was seen a Jew standing in the 
court of the Areopagus, and appealing to an Athenian 
audience, as children of the same Father, as worshipj^ers, 
though unconsciously, of the same God. It was not that at 
Rome he made some impression more or less permanent 
on th$ slaves of the imp^l palace, but that a descendant 
of Abraham recognized in dense masses of that cor¬ 
rupt metropolis a field for his exertions as sacred as in 
the courts of the Temple of Jenisalcm. It was not the 
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Roman Governor or the Ephesian mob, but th(i;,vi|itSbdy 
ol JudaiEing Christians which was his real enemy; not the 
worshippers of Jupiter and Diana, but those who made 
their boast of Moses and cb lined to be disciples of Cephas. 
The conflict with Paganism was indeed the occasion 
of those few invaluable moil els of mis.sionary preaching 
which are prcscn*cd to us in his s|)eeches; but it is the 
conflict witfi Judaism which forms the one continuous 
subject of that far more ebliorntc and enduring record of 
his tcacliing which is preserved to us in his Epistles. Ai 
every step of his progress he is dogged by his impla¬ 
cable adversaries, and at every step, a.s he turns to 
resist them, he flings back those words of entreaty, of 
rebuke, of wanting, which have become the treasures of 
the Christian Clmrch for ever. They deny his authority, 
they impugn his motives, they raise th^ watchwortl of the 
bw and of circumcision, and the result is to be found in 
the early Epistles to Corinth, to Galatia, and to Rome. 
They harass him in his imprisonment at Rome, they 

blend their Jewish notions with the wilder theories of 

* 

Oriental .pbilosopl^, and there rises before him in the 


Epist^ to Ephesus/Colosss, and Philippi, the majestic 
‘vision of the spiritual Tetople which is to grow out of the 
ruins of the old, of that^tti^ head of the whole race 
of man, befiiip whom all tqBprsry and transient rites, 
oil lower forms of worship anjpphiloso]>hy fade away, in 
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whom 'in the fulness of times all things were gathered 
together in one.. They rise once more in the Asiatic 
Churches;’all Asia is tumwl away from him; his own 
(ompanioDS have forsaken him ; he stands almost alone, 
under the shadow of impending death. But it is the last 
effort of a defeated an<l des|>erate cause. The victory is 
already gained, and in the three Epistles to Titus and 
I'imotheus we may consent to recognise the last accents 
of the aged Apostle, now* conscious that his contest is 
over; some forebodings indeed we catch in them of that 
dark stonn which was about to sweep within the next 
few years over the Christian and Jewish world alike; but 
their general tone is one of calm re5|)0sc—the midnlay 
lieat is jjast away—the shades of evening arc beginning 
to slo|>e,—the gleam of a brighter sky is seen beyond, 
—and with the assured conviction that the object of his " 
life was fully accomplished, he might well utter the words, 

I I lave fought the good fight, I have finished my course, 

I have kept the faith." 
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life of St. John, ai first sight, scms shrouded in 
an atmosphere of religious awe which we uumot 
penetrate \ in him the earthly seems so completely ab- 
sorl>ed into theheavenly—thechoractet^lbe thoughts, the 
* language of the disciple so lost itk dM^of the Master— 
tlut we tremble to draw aside the )^om that Divine 
friendship; we fear to mix any human motives with 
.a life which seems so especially the work of the Spirit 
.•of God. 

Itwasfiot by'fluctuating and irregular impulses like 

4 

Peter, nor yet by a audden uid abrupt conversion like 

^ ♦ 4 ♦ 

Paul, itceived. lii$^educad<^si^ the Apostle- 

ship; theEllls i^trt ||^utward activity as in 
Peter, no Sraent struggle*Paul; in action, while 
Peter speaks, moves, directs^ w follows, silent and 




retired. It would almost seem as if in St John \he still 
contcin|dation, the intuitive insight into heavenly things, 
which fontf the basis of his character, had been (lec|>cn* 
cd and st^emniscd by something of that more eastern 
and primitive feeling to which the records of the Jewish 
nation lead us back; something of that more siinj)te, 
universal, childdike spirit, which broodetl over the cradle 
of the human race; which entitled the Mesopotamian 
i^atriarch, rather than the Hebrew 1-awgivcr or the 
Jewish king, to be called ^Mhe friend of God;" which 
fitted the prophet of the ChaUkenn captivity, rather than 
the native wen of Samaria or Jerusalem to be the *^man 
greatly beloved." 

The whole sum of John’s character must of necessity be 
contained in the one single fact that he w as ** the disciple 
whom Jesus loved” Once understand tlut from what^ 
ever ciu-ses no obstacle intervened l>ctween him and that 
one Divine object which from the corliebt dawn of youth 
to the la.sl years of extreme old age was ever impressing 
itself deeper and deeper into his inmost soul, and his 
whole work on earth is at once , accounted for. What¬ 
ever we can conceive of devoted tenderness, of deep 
affection, of intaa^ admiradoo for goodness, we must 
conceive of him who •era in the palace o^ the high 
]>riest, and at the foot dfthe cross, was ttmt^eparable 
companion of his Lord whatever we can conceive of 
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a gentleness and holiness ever iiKTcasing ia dei)th and 
purity, that we must conceive of the hcar^^and mind 
which produced the Gos[>e1 and Kpistics of St^ohn. 

One phase, however, of his character there-Was, which 
might at hrst sight seem inconsistent with what has just 
been said, but which nevertheless was the aspect of it 
most familiar to the minds of the carlic*st Cbufch» It wa> 
not as John the Beloved Dist'iple, but as John the Son 
of Thunder—not as the A)>o?>tlc who leaned on his 
Master's breast at supper, but as the Apostle who galled 
down Arc from heaven, who forbade the man to^st out 
devils, who claimcti with his brother the highest places 
in the kingdom of heaven,-**that he was known to the 
readers of the three hrst Gospels. But in fact it is in 
accordance with what has been sud, that in such a cha^ 
racier the more outward and superficial imitsshoul<l hav e 
attracted attention before the complete pefcciion of that 
more inward and silent growth which was alone essential 
^10 it; and, alien in some respects as the bursts of fiery 
passion inay be from the usual tenor of St John's 
la^ character, th^ M\y agree with the severity, almost 
unparalleled in' the Testament, which marks the 
well'knoim.fliuthefna in hif'Second Epistle, and the 
story, w^|||L4here seems no adlipii X& doubt, of Cerin* 


story, wg 
thus and 
stillness 


t It ||^sing that the deep 

a character M\Uis should, like the 



oriental break out from time to time into tempests 
of iin])as$iOhed vehemence; still less that the character 
which w^to excel all others in its devoted love of good 
should indications—in its earlier stages even in 

excess^-of ^at intense hatred of evil, without which love 
of good can hardly l>c said to exist 

It was not till the removal of the hrst and the second 
Apoatte from the scene of their earthly labours that 
there burst upon the whole civilised world that awful 
train of talamitics which breaking as it did on Italy, on 
Asia^^Q^r, and on Talestine, almost simultaneously, 
though uSider the most different forms, wns regarded alike 
by Roman, Christian, and Jew. as the manifestation of 
tile visible judgment of God. It was now, if we may 
trust the tesiin^ny alike of internal and external proof, 
in the interval bitweeti the death of Nero and the fall of 
Jerusalem, when the roll of ajiostolical epistles seemed 
to have been finally closed, when every other inspired 
tongue had been hushed in the grave, that there rose 
from the lonely rock of Patmos, that solemn voice which 
mingled with the storm that raged around it, as the dirge 
of an expiring world; that under the **Ted and lowering 
sky,” which hod^ at last made itself undentood to the 
sense of the dullest, rose that vision of 

coming destiny, reemved the « vsive name 

a 

of the Revelation ofSt John the Divine^ 
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As it IS Ix)V<^ that pervades our whole exception of 
the teaching of St John, so also it pervades, our whole 
conception of his character. Wc see him—it tio 

imwarranlcd fancy—we see him declining the de¬ 
clining century; eveiy sense and faculty 
but that one divinest faculty of all burniw .more and 
more brightly; we see it breathing throu^ &V^ look 
and gesture; the one animating principle orihelpteos- 
phere in which he lives and moves; earth and heaven, the 
pastt the jiresent, and the future, alike echou!f.*to him 
that dying strain of his latest words, “ We be¬ 

cause He loved us." And when at last h#mappears 
from our view in the last pages of the Sacred Volume, 
ecclesiastical tradition still lingers in the close: and in 
that touching story, not the less impressive because so 
familiar to us, we see the aged apostle bomc in the arms 
of his disciples into the Ephesian assembly, and there 
repeating over and over again the same saying, Little 
children, love one another;** till, when asked why he 
said this and nothing else, be re])lid in those well- 
Imown words, fit indeed to be the fiirewell speech of 
the Beloved Disciple, '^Because this is our Lord's 
command, and if you fulfil this, nothing else is needed." 

Such'John; (he sunset, as I 
venture t^kJP^^f^Cw^'apost^c age: not amidst the 
storms whi^^Bwered around the Apo^ypde Seer, but 
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the exact inygr of tho^ milder lights and shades wh^ch 
we know 90 well even in our own native mountains, 
every ^ brought out in its due pro- 

portions^lle harsher features now softly veiled in the 
ciesc^diBg ^tadows, and the distant heights lit up with 
a ^ihoze'^^M morning or mid-day glory in the expiring 
glow of ^t^^ening heavens. 
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THE PASSOVER. 

'^HERE arc some clays of which the traces left on the 
mind of a nation are so deep that the events them¬ 
selves seem to live on long after they have been num¬ 
bered with the past Such was the night of the month 
Nisan in the eighteenth century before the Christian era. 

It is a night Co be much observed unto the Lord, for 
bringing them ^ of the land of Egypt; this is that night 
of the I.x>rd to be obs^ed of the children of Israel in their 
generations.” Din^ we see and hear, in the darkness 
and the confusion of that night, the stroke which at last 
broke the heart of the king and ntade him let Israel 
** At midnight the Lord smote all the 
land of Egypt, from the firi^ipm of Pharaoh 
his throne, to the first-born^ the captive 
dungeon; and all the first-born of cattle. 
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rose up in the night, he, and all his scr^ an^and all the 
Egyptian sj and there was a great cry in —the loud, 

irantic, funeral wail, characicri^iic of the wh 61 e nation,** 
** for there was not a house where there w as not one dead." 
la the E^ptian accounts this destruction was described 
as effected by an incursion of the Arabs. The Jewish 
Psalmist ascribes it to the sudden visitation of the plague. 
" He spared not their soul from death, but gave their life 
over unto the pestilence.” ].)g)*ptLau and Israelite each 
regarded it as a Divine judgment on the worslup, no less 
than the power, of Egypt. “The Egyptians buried their 
first-l>om whom the Ix)ril had smitten; u]x>n their gods 
also did the Lord execute judgjncnt" 

But whilst of the more detailed effect of that night on 
Egypt we know nothing, for its effects on Israel it might 
almost be said that we need not go back to any written 


narrative. It still moves and breathes amongst us. 

Amongst the various festivals of tte Jmsh Giurch, 

one only (till ^e mstitution of th 05 <^^^ra^ commemo* 

• 

' i^ed ti\e much .hter deliverances from Haman and from 
Epiphanes) was distinctly historicaL In the 
Pesach, Pascha, or Passover, the scene of the 
fiMtv Ae Israelites, its darkness, its hurry, its con- 
fiiii|H|w acted year by y^, as in a living drama. In 
parHD|#tiIl so acted thren^mut the Jewish race ; in all 
its easeii^ features (some ofjrhich have died out every- 
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whcrii el.sc)^t^s enacted, in the most lively fonn, by the 
solitary remnant of that race which, under the name nf 
Samaritan, Celebrates the whole I’aschal sacrifice, year 
liy year, on the summit of Mount (ierizim. Each house¬ 
holder assembled his family around him; the feast wa\ 
within the house; there was no time nr place for priest 
or sacred edificcs^even after the establishment of the 
sanctuary at Jcnisalcm, this vestige of the primitive or the 
irregular celebration of that night continued, and not in 
the Temjdc courts, but in the uj)j>er chamber of the private 
houses, was the room prei>ared where the Passover was 
to be eaten. The animal slain and eaten on the occasion 


was itself a memorial of the pastoral state of the people. 
The shepherds of Goshen, with their flocks and herds, 

whatc>x*r else they could furnish for a hasty meal, would 

« 

at least have a lamb or a kid,—a male of the first year 
from the she^ or from the goats.'* As the sun set 
behind the desert, they were to strike its blood 

on the door*^P^ the house as a sign of their deliver* 
ance. At Gcnsim, amidst the wild recitation of the oana* 
tive of the original ordinance, the chiefs of tbA SaamtsJi 
community rush forward, and, as the blood 8 
the throat of the slaughtered sheep, they dip 
in the stream; and each iQu woman, and chile 
the child in arms, was, til^teently, ^ 

head with the red stoia j ^ dte cniciform wooden $i\t 
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—this we know troni Justin Martyr was th^^actice in 
ancient times—the lamb is left to be roasted Mole, after 
the manner of Eastern feasts. • ^ 

Night falls; the stars come out; the bright mom is in 
the sky; the household gathers round, and then lakes 
l>lacc the hasty meal, of whicli every iwrt is marked by 
the almost frantic haste of the first celebration, when 
Vharaoh*s messengers were expected ever)* instant to 
break in with the command, *HJgl you forth from among 
niy people; (lOl Begone 1 ” The guests of each house* 
hold at the moment of the meal rose from their sitting 
and recumbent posture, an<i stood round the table on 
their feet Their feet, usually bare witliin Ute house, 
were shod as if for a journey. Each member of the 
household, even the women, had staffs in their hands, as 
if for an immediate departure; the long hktstem garments 
of the men were girt up, for the same reason, round their 
loins. The roasted lamb was tom to piec^ each snatch* 
ing and grasping in his eager fingers tfi? morsel which 
he might not else have time to eat Not a fragment is 
left for the morning, which will find them gone and far 
aii!ay. The cakes bread which they broke and ate 

v< ^ 

were tistelcss fiwn the want of leaven, which there had 

* 

beenleisure to prepare; and, as on that fatal mid¬ 
night took their dough before it was leavened, 

their kneUing troughs being bound up in their clothes 
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on thcTr ihoalders,*’ so the recollection of ihih iharac- 
tenstic il^ident was stam{)ed into the n.ition.il 
^ the prohibition of every kind of leaven or ferment for 
seven whole days during the celebration c»f Hie feast 
the feast, as it was from this cause named, of unleavened 
bread. And, finally, in the sub.scciuent tin km of kiter 
and earlier us^cs, the thanksgiving for their di livcratKe 
was always present. 'I'he reminiscence oi llu*ir bondage 
was kept up by the mess of bitter herljs. wimh gave a 
relish to the supper. ITial bitter cup again was sweet¬ 
ened by the festive character which ran through the whole 
transaction and gave it in later generations what in its 
first institution it could hardly have had,—Us full ^cy. ial and 
eccl esiasti cal as|)ect Th e w^ ine<ups were bl v <sc( I urn ii 11 h e 
chants of the long-sustained hymn from the i to the 
I i8ch Psalm, of which the thrilling parts niu.Nt always have 
been those which sing how Israel came out of «" 
how **not unto them, not unto them, but unto Jehovali’s 
name was tho^praise to be given for ever and ever." 

So lived on for centuries the tradition of the Deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt ; and so it lives on still, chiefly in the 
Hebrew race, but, in part, in the Christian Ofgf^h also. 

V 

Alone of all the Jewish festivals, (he passover has out¬ 
lasted the Jewish polity, overleaped the ^ondary 
between the Jewi^ and Q 0 ktian coromunilapfr, With the 
other festivals of the IsraeHtes we h&ve bo concern: even 
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I he name of the weekly festival of the Sabba&^ly con* 
tinues amongst us by a kind of recognised soipkn^ asd 
its day has been studiously changed. But the nam^W 
the Paschal feast in the largest prO|>onion of Christendom 
is still, unaltered, the name of the greatest Christian 
holiday. The Paschal Lamb, in deed or in word, is 
become to us s)'nibo 1 icaI of the most sacre^ of all event^^ 
The Easter full moon, which has so long regulated dir' 
caletidars of the Christian world, is, one may say, the 
lineal succcs.ior of the bright moonlight which shed its 
raj's over the palm-groves of Egypt on the fifteenth nig)jl 
of the month Nisan; Jew and Christian, at that stason. 
both celebrate what is to a certain extent a common 
festival: even the most sacred ordinance of the Christian 
religion is, in its outward form, a relic of the Paschal 
supi)er, accompanied by hymn and thanksgiving, in the 
upper chamber of a Jewish household. The nature of 
the bread which is administered in one large section uf 
the Christian Church bears witness, by its round un¬ 
leavened wafers, to jts Jewish origin and to the disorder 


of the hour, when it was fiat eaten. And as, in the 
course of ecclesiasdeal as well as civil, events the 
most remote most 9^yidl constantly ramify into 

strange imd iinlAM(^(V ccmsequemi^^-^-the attempt of 
the Latin Qmrch Bs^rlaiietuate, and ofdte Eastern Church 
to cast off, this historical connexion with the peculiar 
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usag€ ogfte^cient people from which they both sprang, 
^came^Le of the chief causes or pretexts of their hiuil 
w^turc from each other. 


It is difficult to conceive the migration of a whole 
nation under such circutnsbnccs. But those who ha\*e 
aeen the stajt of the great caravans of pilgrims in the 
may fo^ some notion of the silence and order with 
“Which even very large mx'ises break up from their en- 
camjmients, and, os in this instance, usually in the dark* 
ncss and the cool of the night, set out on their journey, 
the torches flaring before them, the train of camels and 
asses spreading far and wide through die broad level 


desert. 

South-eastward they went-^notby the short and direct 
road to Palestine, but by the same circuitous route, 

through the wilderness of the Red Sea, which their 

* 

anoebtor; hud followed in bearing away the body of 
Jacob, as now they were bearing off, with different 
thoughts and aims, die coffin which contained the em* 

balmcd remains of Joseph.. 

The Israelites were encaii^>ed on the western shore of 
the Red Sea, when suddenly a ay of aladn roii through 
the vast .multitude. Over »1EIE^ ridges hills 

were seen the trdI4ziown tlgte^^ble chariots of 

the Egyptian host: Phai^^ after the children 

of Israel, and they were sc^ afraid’* 
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They were sore afraid j" and in that per¬ 

plexity the sun went down behind the hugc^Sountain 
range which rose on their rear, and cut off their return 
Egypt; and the dark night fell over the waters of the sea 
which rolled before them, and cut off their advance into 
the desert. So closed in upon them that evening j where 
were they uhen the morning broke ove^ the hills of 
Arabia? where were they, and where were their enemies? 

They stooil in safety on the further shore; and tile 
chariots, and the horsemen, and the liost of Pharaoh had 
vanished in the waters. Let u$ calmly consider, so far 
as our knowledge will allow us, the extent of such a 
deliverance effected at a moment so critical 

First, we must observe what may be called the w*hole 
change of the situation. They had passed in that night 
from Africa to Asia; they hod crossed one of the great 
boundaries w hich divide the quarters of the world; a 
thought always thrilling, how much more when we reflect 


on what a transition it involved to them. Behind the 
African hills, which n»e beyond the Red Sea, lay the 
strange land of their exile and bondage-Hhe land of 
Egypt with its mighty river, its immense buildings, its 
monste^wo^ship, its grinding tyranny, its overgrown 
'civilization. This they had left no more: the 

Red Sea flowed between ttaa ; Egyptians whom 
they saw yesterday they wS now see no more again for 
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ever ” Ani b€forc tfeem stretched the level plains of the 
.Arabian desert, the desert where their Cithers and their 

4 

kindred hod wandered in former times, where their great 
leader had fed the flocks of Jethro, through which they 
must advance onwards till they reach the Land of Promise. 
Further, this change of local situation was at once a 
change of moral condition. From slaves they had become^ 
free ; from an o))prcssed tribe they ha<l become an inde¬ 
pendent nation. It is their deliverance from slavery. It 
is the earliest rccordctl instance of a great nationai eman¬ 
cipation. In later times Religion has l)een so often and 
so exclusively associated with ideas of order, of obedi¬ 
ence, of sutunUsion to authority, that it is well to be 
o< casionaBjr^minded that it ha.> had other as|)ects also. 
This, the first epoch of our religious history, is, in its 
original historical significance, the sanctification, the 
glorification of national iiKlei>endenco and freedom. 
Whatever else was to succeed to it, this was the first stage 
of the progress of the Chosen People. And when in the 
Christian Scriptures and in the Christian Church we find 
' thft.passoge of the Red Sea taken as the likeness of the 

moral deliverance from sin and death,—iriien we read in 

• 

the Apocalypse of the vision pf ttose sriio stand victorious 
on the shores of the glassyi^Lmini^lrith fire, having 
the harps of God and siapog tiie .sdhg of Moses the 
servant of God, and the scS^ of the Lamb"—these ate 
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SO many sacred icsiimonics to the imix>rt*ncc, to the 

sanctity of freedom, to the ttTong ar.cl the misery of in- 

✓ 

justice, ojipression, and l)Tanny. Tlic word Redemp¬ 
tion,” which haa now a sense far holier am) higher, first 
entered into the circle of religious ideas at the lime when 
God His jicopic from the house of hondage.” 

4 

% But it was not only tlie fact, but the mode of their 

deliverance which made (his event so remarkable in itself, 

in its aj^jlicatious, and in its lasting con^c<|ucnces. V*e 

must place it before us if i)Ossib!e, not ns we conceive it 

from pictures and from our own imaginations, but as in 

the words of the Sacred narrative, illustrated by the 

Psalmist, and by the commentary of Josephus and Philo. 

The Passage, as thus described, was effected not in the 

calmness and clearness of daylight, but in the depth of 

midnight, amidst the roar of the hurricane which caused 

the to go back—amidst a darkness lit up only by 

the brood glare of the lightning, as ^^the Ix>rd looked 

out ” from the thick darkness of the clou<l. The waters 

« 

saw Thee, 0 God, the waters saw Thee, and were afraid; 
the depths also were troubled. The clouds^mred out 
water i the air thundered ; Thine ammrs wwafSbrdad ; the 
voice of Thy thunder was heard about; the ligii^ 
nings shone upon the ground; v8a moved and 

shook withal” We know not, ttf^^wew not, by what 
precise means the deliverance was wrought; we know not 
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by what pretisi: track through the gulf the passage was 
eiTected. We know not, and we need not know; the 
ohsetirity, the mystery, here, as elsewhere, was part of the 
kison. God’s way was in the sea, and His paths in 
the great waters, and His footsUps were not knaiun.'' All 
that wc see distinctly is, that through this dark and 
terrible night, with the enemy pressing close behind, and 
the driving sea on either side, He *Med His people like 
siieep by the hand^f Muses and Aaron.'* 

Long afterw'ards was tite recollection prc:»erved in all 
their religious imagery. Living as they did apart from 
all maritime pursuits, yet thoir poetry, their devotion, 
ai)Ounds widi expressions which can be traced back only 

4 

to this be^hning of their national history. I'hey had 
beep literally baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea.” And as, in the case of the early Christians, the 

plunge in the baptismal bath was never forgotten, so even 

« 

in the dry inland valleys of Palestine, danger and deliver* 

ance was ahvays expressed by the visions of sea and 

storm. All thy waves and storms are gone over me." 

The sprii^ of water were seen, and.tlie foundattons 

of the rounS wt^ld were discovered at Thy chiding, 0 

Lord, at the blasting of the bceath ^ Thy displeasure. 

.He drew me out of waters.” Their whole 

national existence was a thaflftBgitdng, a votive tablet, for 

% 

their deliverance in and from and through the Red Sea. 
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but another and a still more abiding im^^ression was 
that this deliverance—the first and greatest in their 
history—was effected, not by their own {)Ower, 1)111 by the 
povv'cr of God. 1‘herc ate moments in the life both of 
men and of nations, both of the world and of the Church, 
when vast blessings arc gained, vast dangers averted, 
through our own exertions—by the sword of the con¬ 
queror, by the genius of the statesman, by the holiness of 
the saint Such, in Jewish history, was the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua, the deliverances wrought by Gideon, 
by Samson, and by David. Such, in Christian history, 
were the revolutions effected by Clovis, by Charlemagne, 
by Alfred, by Ikmard, and by Luther. But there are 
moments of still higher interest, of still solemn 
feeling, when deliverance is brought about not by any 
human energy, but by cause.s beyond our ovm control 
Such, in Christian history, are the raising of the siege of 
Leyden, and the overthrow' of the Armada; and such, 
above all, was the passage of the Red Sea. ^ 

Whatever were the means empbyed by the Almighty— 
whatever the path which He made for Himself in the 
great waters, it was to Him, and not to themselves,'^t 
the Israelites were compelled to look as the source of 
their escape. Stand stilly tite salvation of 

Jehovah,’* was their only du^. '^^^9)ovah had triumphed 
gloriously ” was their only song of victory. It was a 
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victor}* into which no feeling of pride or belf-exaltation 
could enter. It was a fit opening of a history and of 
a character^hich was to be specially distinguished from 
that of other races by its constant and direct dependence 
on the Supreme J udge and Ruler of the world. Greece and 
Rome could look back with triumph to the glorious days 
when they had repulsed their invaders, and risen on their 
tj'ranis, or driven out their kings. But the birthday of 
Israit^the birthday of the religion, of the liberty, of the 
nation of Israel—was the Passage of the Red Sea;— 
the likeness in this, as in many other resi>ects, of the yet 
greater events in the beginnings of the Christian Church, 
of which it has* been long considered the anticii)ation and 
the emhTe^. It was the commemoration, not of what 
man has wrought for God, but of wbat God has wrought 
for man. Ko baser thotights, no disturbing influences, 
could mar the overwhelming sense of thankfulness with 
which, as if after a hard*won battle, the nation found its 
voice in the fint Hebrew melody, in the first burst of 
national poetry, which still lives on, through Handel's 
music, to keep before the mind of all Western Christendom 
the day “ when Israel came out of Hgypt, and the house 
of Jacob from a strange land.” 

A m»/'* 4 
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THE BATTLE OF JEZREEL. o 


^J^HE Midianitc encampment was on the northern side 
of the valleji between Gil boa and liule Hermos.^ 
The Israelite encampment was on the slope,of Mount 
Gilboa, by the spring of jesree), called from^&tf i^dent^ 
of this time, **the Spring of trembling.’' There had 
been the usual watery—man is there that is 
fearful and faint-hearted f Let him go and return unto 
his house, lesw his brethren’s heart iaint as well as his 
heart.” It was modlhcxl on this occasion by its adaptation 
either to the peculiar war-cry of Mai|ld$eh, or to die 
actual scene of the eDcam])nient—Whosoever is 
let him return from Mount Gilead,” or (aceprd^ to 
another reading) " from Mount GiflMT Thii^*had 
*ehioved the cowards from the ne^step 

vas to remove the rash. At the the spring, 


I 
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those who rushed headlong down to quench their thirst, 
tlirowing themselves on the ground, or plunging their 
mouths into the water, were rejected; those who took up 
the water in their hands and lapped it with sclf-restiamt. 
were cho^un. • 


Gideon, thus left alone with his tlirec hundred men, 
now needed an augury for himself. This was granted to 
liiia It was night, when he and his armour-hearer des- 
Gcmdal from their secure ])Osilion above the spring to the 
vuat army heUw. 'J'hey reached the outskirts of the 
tents amidst the deep silence which had fallen over the 
^Qcampment^ where the thousands oC Aral is lay wrapt 
in slue|> from their plunder, with tlicir in- 

<&els moored in peaceful repose around 
them, ^e of the sleepers, startled from his slumber, 
was his/dream to hia fellow. A thin round coke 

i \ 

of barley broad, of the moat homely bread, from those 
rich corn4eldS| those numerous threshing-places, those 
deep ov^s sunk in the ground, which they had been 
pluildering, comefoUing into the camp, till it reached the 
royal tent in the centre, which fell Jieadlong before it, 


and wu tu^e^ over and over, till it lay flat upon the 
grounii' Like dM shadow of Richard, which, centuries 
later, was beliey^>to make the Arab horses start at the 
sight of a busht^e name only seemed to occur as the 
inierpretation sign: ** The sword of Gideon, the 

p 
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son of Joash.*' The Awful Listener heard the good omen, 
bowed himself to the ground ii> thankful acknowledgment 
t>f it, and disa]>pearc<l u|> the niountain-»idc. The sleepers 
atul the dreamers slept on to be wked up by the l>bst 
of the [ustoral horns, and at the same momct)t the 
trashing of the three hundred pitchers, and the blaze 
the three hundred torches, and the shout of Israel, alvvius 


terrible, uhich broke through the stillness of the midnight 
air from il^rec opiX/SHe quarters at once. In a moment 
the camp was rusliing hither and thither in dark confusion 
widi the dissonant “cries” pecutmr to Ihc Arab race. 
Kvery one drew his sword against every other, and the 
host fled headlor^g down the <lesrcnt to the Jordan to 
the spots known as the house of the Acaci^i, and the 
inar^'ln of the Meadow of tlic Dance. 

Their effort was to cross the river iit the fonis cf 


Beth-barah. Tt was immediately undnWe mountains U 


Rphraim, atul to the Ephraimites accordingly mess^gers 
were sent to intcmipt the passage.'** The great tribe, 
roused at last, was not slow to move. By the time they 
reached the river, the two greater chiefs had already 
crossed, and the encounter took place with the two 
lesser chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb. They were caught dixd slain 
one at a winepress, known afterward^^ the tiWpress 
of Zeeb, or the Wolf; the other on a rode, which him 
took the name of the rock of Oreb, or ttt Raven; round 
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^%hi( h, or upoji which, the chief camiujc had taken place, 
— so that the whole battle was called in after limes, “ the 
slaiij’hter oCMulian at the rock of Orel)." The Ephraim* 
lies passed the Jordan, and overtook (tidcon and 
presented to I)im the scvcretl hca<ls. Theirremonbirantc 
:it not having Lefure been to take i)art in the 

struggle. is as characteristic of ihe growing pride ol 
ICphraiin, as his anvacr is of the forbearance and calm¬ 
ness which places l)im at the summit of the heroes of 
Um age. 'rite gleaning of Ephraim in the blootly heads 
of those chieftains, he toUl them, was 1 setter than the full 
vintage of slaughter, in the uni; nou n multitudes by llic 
little family of Abic/er. 

He, meantime, was in full chase of his enemies. 

Faint, jfec punming," is the expressive description of 
the union of efbaustion and energy which has given the 
words a piled ^ in the religious feelings of mankiml. 
Succoth and PenucI, the two scenes of Jacob’s early life, on 
the track of hitettMce from the rus of the Midion- 
ilcs* return towards it, were Gideon’s two halting-places 
—the little settlement'in the Jordan-v^altey, now grown 
into a flourishing town, wilh its eighty-seven chiefs,—the 
lofty watch-tower overlooking the country far and wide. 
At K^riior, far in the desert, beyond the usual range of 
the jiomadic tribes, he fell upon the Arabian host They 
had fled with a confusion which could only be compared 
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to clouds of cliafT and weeds flying before the blast of a 
ftirious hurricane, or the rapid spread of a conflagration 
wliere the flames lea]> from tree to tree and from hill to 
hill in the dry forests of the mountain^; and in the midst 
of this were token the two leaders of ilic horde, Zelia 
and Zalmunna. Then came the triiin.|ihanl return, and 
the vengeance on the two cities for their inhos|jiialitics. 
The tower of the Divine Vision wai» ro/cd, liio chida (^f 
Succoth were beaten to death with the thorny branches 
of the neighbouring acacb groves. The two kings of 
Micliao, in all tlic state of royal Arabs, were brought 
before the conqueror on tlieir richly caparisoned dreme* 
darics. They replied w'ith all the spirit of Arab chiefs 
to Gideon, who for a moment almost gives way to Ins 
gentler feelings at the sight of such fallen gran<jeur. But 
the remembrance of his brother’s blood on, Mount Tabor 
steels his heart, and when his boy, J ether, shrinks from 
the task of slaughter, he takes their lives with his own 
hand, and gathers up the vast spoils, the gorgeous 
dresses and ornaments, with which they and their camels 
were loaded. 

How signal the deliverance was, appears from its many 
memorials : the name of Gideon^a Ucar, 6f dte fpring of 
Hon^, of the rock of Oreb, of ite'wmeprfil of Zeeb; 
whilst the Prophets and Ps^mist allude again and again 
to details not mentioned in the history—The rod of 
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the opprcsw* broken as in the day of Midiau ”—the 
wiki panic of “ the confused noise and garments rolled in 
hlood”—the streams of blooil that flowed round “the 
rock of Oreb ”—the insulting spccthcs, and the desperate 
rout, as before fire and tempest, of the four chiefs whose 
names passed even into a curse—“Make thou their 
nobles like Oreb and Zeeb, yea, all their princes like 
Zebu and Zalmunna.” 

Uiit the most immediate proof of the importance of 
this victory was that it occasioned the first direct atiem]j( 
lo establish the kingly office, and render it perpetual in 
the house of Gideon. “Rule thou over us, both thou 
and thy son, and ihy son's son: for thou hast dcliveretl 
us from the hand of Midian." Gideon declines the 
office. But he reigns, notwithstanding, in all hut regal 
state. His vast military mantle receives the spoils of the 
whole army. He combines, like David, the sacerdotal 
and the regal power. An image, clothed with a sacred 
ephod, is made of the Midianite spoils, and his house at 
Ophrah becomes a sanctuaxy, and he apparently i.s known 
even to the Phoenicians as a priest He adopts, lik .* 
David, the unhappy accompaniment of royalty, poly¬ 
gamy, with its^ unhappy consequences. It is evident 
that we havl^eachri the clknax of the period. Wc feel 
“all the goodness'Vicf Gideon. There is a s^'eetness 
and nobleness, blended with his courage, such as lifts us 
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into a higher region ; something of the )>ast greatness rif 
Joshua, Romethfng of the future grace of David. 3»ut he 
w'as, as we should soy, before hi> age. 11)e attempt to 
cstal^lish a more settled form of government ended in 
disaster and crime. He himself remains as a character 
jifiarl,faintly umlcrslood by others, imperfectly f'drillmg h's 
own ideas, staggering under a burden to wh*<*h he was not 
e<|unl. In his iniion of si)|)er.sti(i(m and tute T*‘bgion, in 
his mysterious lonc!iuc:»s of situation, he reiv'l*. to us one 
of the greatest rharn<ier'> of heathen histoiy, with the addi¬ 
tional interest of the high sac red elenKul, His mind ro^e 
alicjve the state of things and men;” so ue may a]'ply to 
him w'hnt was said of Scipio Afrlranu:>^ “his spirit was 
solitary and kingly; he was aaniiH.‘{l hy hvujg among>i 
those as his equals, whom he felt fitted to guide from 
a higher sphere, and he retired to his native” Ophmh 
to breathe freely, since he could not fulf;! his natural* 
calliiig to be a hero-king.” • ^ ^ * 
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J N tl^e j)rcjs|icrily of the rc'gn of U;^ 2 iah there wcic 
some dark spots, ofwhuhlhe Historical rooksTcporl 
hr ^lly anything, hut of which the wntiugs of the con 
temporary Tropltcls are full, and which led the w“y to 
the rapid decline of the next period. I'here was the 
.tremendous, ever memorable visitation of locusts. It 
.'came, like all ^ch visitations, in the season of unusual 

• * J 

<^ougn^a drought which passed over the country like 
flames * .*TS4 locusts came from the north. 'I'hc 

.*brighttiiew of/tbe^^Astem sky was suddenly darkened as 
)l clouds on the mountain tops. They move<l like 

a‘<pgaatic army; they all seemed to be impelled by 
one if'feting under one word of command; 

they dtw horses* and chariots hill to 

hill; never breal^g their tanks, they climbed over 
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thw* walls of cities into tlic >vin(l<i\vs f«ftiou.k's. 'I* 
vine* the green fig-tree, the grey ol vc, t • 
wnriet pomegranate, the golden com, the wAvit g ]m)‘ . 
the fngnnt citron, vanished lH'r<»rc them, .oul i ' 
tniii!cr> and branches were left bare and while hy llu ’ 
tleviHinng teeth. \Vh.it had been hut a feu . 

before like the garden of J\ilcn was turned ir.lc' a 
wilde^ne^s (Joel i. 12. 18). The henls i*( < tile and 
flocks of sheep so dear to the shepherds of Jiulah, tl..* 
hnslnndmen so dear to King Vz/jiah were rv«!;i'\s! to ^t. • 


vation. The Hour and oil for the “ meat olVcdneH fidi d : 
m*n the Teni[de lost its accustomed sacrifues. Ii u > 
a cU.nnity so great that it seemed as though none C(;n*! 
be greater. It “ had not been in their days, nor in the 
days of their fathers;'* “there had never been the like, 
neither would there be any more after it, even to ilic 
[; years of many generations.” 

^ It mast have been in the bngdm of^odah wbat the 
Moogbt of Abftb's feign had beob^ in Ihe kingdom of 
‘^^ael. It was a dxf of Dmoe judgment, a day uf 
dtffcaess and of gloominess, a day^^ clouds and thick 
darkless. The harsh blM of tkr^ 
calledUn iHBcmUy for an extmoi 
Notaguffis to be abseat. 
oonveiaKHLand aod: 

infants at meir brawt, the 



cala'aboni 
r’pael ii. 1). 
Cross, It 
wiA 
bf^ on 
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Ihcir fmilnl d y. All were there suelehcvl ui front of lie 
altar. 'I'he altar itself presented the dreariest of all 
Sights, a hearth without its sacred fire, a tihlc spread 
wdhr>!H Its sacred feo-sL I'lie Priestly caste, instead of 
fCaherinn as usual upon its steps and its platform, were 
driven, as it were, to the further spare; they turned their 
Ku.ks to tile dead altar, and lay pro'inile ga/ing towards 
the liuisihle Presence within the s;uKliniry. Insieatl of 
the hymns and music which, since the tune of David, h.:d 
entered into their prayers, there was nothing heard but 
the jMssiontte sobs, ami the loud dksonant howls such 
as only an ICisicrn hierarchy could utter. Instead of 
the jna>s of while mantles which they usually prescnte<l. 
thev were wrapt in black go»il*s hair sackcloth, twisteiI 
rouiKl them not with tlie brilliant sashes of the priestly 
attire, but with a rough girdle of the same texture which 


they never uoboimd night or day (Joel i 13). What 
they wore of comnoTi dress was rent asunder or 
cast ofL Wi^ UiifiltMsts they waved thar black 


drapery towards ikf temple, and shrieked aloud, ** Spare 
thy people, 0 4 

There yaii^yi^other calanu^ which left a deeper 
the cont6iq>oraiy writers and omater 
tndttibo^'ipiciplkarthquake,’' as it was eiaificaJly 
call^.(A^£l!^f)« whole Prophetic imppy the 
time ewitti bjr,^ andcipatioos or r^lecdons of 


i 


0 



0 
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this memorable event, ^^oumains and vafl^'.s are cleft 
asunder, and melt as in a furnace (Mic'ah i. 4); the 
earth heaving like the rising waters of the Nile; the sea 
bursting over the land; the ground .sluking and sliding, 
as, with a succession of .shocks, its w>lid framework reels 
to and fro like a drunkard. The day is ovenrlomlcd ly 
thick <larkncs-s, without a glimmering of light. Tliere is ilie 
roar as of a lion from the civems of Jerusalem. There 
is an overthrow like that which overthrew the eitws of 
the jjiaiii (Zeeh. xiv. 5, C). 

It was on some high national solemnity that U/riah 
“-elated, according to the Chronicler, by his successes, 
but certainly in conformity with the precedents of 
David and Solomon—entered the Temple, clothed, ac* 
cording to Josephus, in priestly attire, with the inten* 
tion of offering incense on the golden altar within the 

4 

sacred building. Whether it wx$ that, in the changes 


that had elapsed since the reign of Solomon, the custom 
ft ad drbpped, or whether Ur.ziah entered u])on it in a 
haughty and irritating spirit, or w hether the priestly order, 
since their accessioit. of power th|^gh the influence 
of ^hoiada, claimed more thl|^|iredeccssors had 
clited a former times, it is said Ae lUgh Friest 

colleagues, poH^ly. forbade the 
ground thi^hisS^s a privilege 
]).^ciilur fome^ltri^y office (2 Chn^ru ;cxvi. t6). At this 
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nion’icnt» accorOiiig lo*Josephus, die shock of the earth¬ 
quake broke upon llie city. Its more distant effects \vi.re 
visible long afterwards. A huge mass of the mounlri:^ 
on the south-east of Jcnisalciu relied down to the 
spring of Enrogcl, and blocked up d;e approaches of 
the valley of die Kc<lron and the royal ^jardens. Its im* 
mediate effect, if rightly rqiortab ^*^dl more striking. 
As has tiappened in like calamities, tveu in Jciusakni 
itself, the solid building of the Temple reeked, its roof 
opened, the datkness of its. inner rt*ecs.s was stidtlcmly 
ii^'Iilcd u]i by the full blar.c cf the sun ; and as the Kii^^ 
looked up towards it, a icprou.s disHguremeiu mounu d 
into his face, and rendered necc.-''.4'ir)* th.u exclasion, w hit h 
on die ground of his royal divccnt, had teen doubtful. 
He rctjied at once from the Temple—never again to 
enter it—and for the remainder of his life, as one of the 
aecnr.sed race, remained secluded within tlie public in¬ 
firmary. His grave was apart from the I’liblic vaults, 

4 

in the adjacent held. 

CAttrtA. iL, p 4j6. 



INVASION OF SENNACHERIB. 


NEW king was on the throne of Nineveh, whose 
name is the first that can be clearly identified in the 
H e brew, Assyrian, a n<l Orecian annals^^6enn acheri b. Mis 
grandeur is attested not merely by the details of the cunei 
form inscriptions, but by the splendour of the palace 
which, with its magnificent entrances and chambers, occu 
pies a quarter of Nineveh, and by the allusions to h:s 
^conquests in all the fragments of ancient totory that con 
llain any niemori<al of those times. With a pride of style 
peculiar to himself, he claims the titles of ^^the great, the 
powerful king, the King of the Assyrians, of the nations, 
of the four regions, the diligent ru}er, the favourite of the 
great gods, the (^server of sworn faith, ;Che guofdian of 
law, ttetetablishcr of monument^ tberkfioble^ hero/the 
strong'jpBb^ the first of kings, t^ pnntfher of unbe¬ 
lievers, the (iestroyet of wicked y 
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Such was tlu‘ Ring who for many years filled the horizon 
of the JcNvish world. He entered from the north. His 
cluriots were seen winding throitgh the difficult (uisses of 
lx;banon. He climbed to the lofty “heights,” to the 
J ugliest caravanserai of those venerable mountains. He 
I assed along the banks of the streams which he drained 
by hi$ srnnies, or over which he threw bridges for tlicni to 
(loss. It was his boost that he had penetrated even to 

4 

bie very sanctuary of l^cbunon, where, on its extreme 
InmlcT, was the mysterious “ park” or “garden ” of the 
s.;< red cedars. He was renowned far and wide as their 
g i cat destroyer. I nscri pti ons in h is Assyria n palac c record 
with ])rid( that the wood with which it was adorned came 
from Lebanon.' He was himself reg:irded as the Cedar of 
cedars (Isa X. 34). They shrieked aloud,—so it seemed 
lo the ear of the wakeful Prophets of the time,—as they 
felt the fire at their roots, and saw the fall of their com- 
railes. They raised a shout of joy when the tidings reached 

tliem that he fiillen. He descended by the romantic 

\ 

gorge of the river of the Wolf. His figure is still to be 
seen there carved on the rock, side by side with the me¬ 
morials of the two greatest empires of the world before 
and after him-*tbe Egyptian Kameses who had preceded 
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to occupy llie riicenician ish^nd of Cyprus; and there 

took place the first encounter between U)e (x^ks and t!ie 

Asiatics. ’• 

Tlic main object of ^^ennachcrili was not PaJptice.^ but 

Ei3}'Pb worthy of his arms. Tt^^have dried 

up the canals of the Ni^e was the climax o|hls ambition. 

It was as the outjiosts of E^i^t that t))€ iprtfesses of 

suulhern Pa)c.vtinc stood in the way of hi|.^at,designs. 

Already Sargon, his prcJcccssor, had sent his geheral 

against the strong ]'hili.>tme city of Ashdod,' then^overue J 

by an iiulvpcndent king. Sennacherib QC^JpU^WucIhis 

father's example. immediate ol>ject was.Lachush, as 

Sargon^ had been Ashdod. But it would'hdyiS b^n uxc- 

Ics.s to occupy any Philistine city whilsctfie stroll fortress 

* 

of Jerusalem remained in the rear. ^ -i’ -i v. 'v 
It is this which brings him and his^&Xyihin the view 
of the Sacred History. AU intervening pbsUcles, north,'# 
^and east, and west, bad been swept ^ay:*'Monarchies 

S ierishcd, of ancient renown, but whdse Qa«i*s aloqt 
survived this devasution; the lupg o^S^unatb, arid 
.irig of Aiphad, the king of ihe ^tiajrf^^I^araaiin. 
Hei$, and Ivah. CaJno had bec^i^ 
and H^natb Afphad; there wag left 

to tdl^^eir story. Danuscu5,^JusjM|te^ of ruins. 
The forti^ of Ephraim iiad )tad been 


attacked, 



oiy weakene^Tfi d< 


itions ofMoab 
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hadroised once moie Ihe rrO|jluut riu uiUl 

Arabs ofDu^ih x ktd fc^rfi ^yofUn. m^Utof the fuUm 

I he caravans of lbL Dcd niUs fled fioin the s>S(>kI ind 
bow of ih^ corujuiror ] Ik -ylory of kedji filled before 
him Kves^ in western mtion-. SunnulKnh w is I nowii 
as Km^ 0/ th 4 Ai xh\ Phrli'^ii \ihjf h 1 id foi a inomertt 
rejoiced ii her nvdS di i^ei, shtieecd m Uiror k **b«. 
^w the pdhuBh of smoKt a bunting from the noith 
aild fiwgb for heJp from her iik e it foe 

hich s^e 6t the mueh 01 thv iin> into Judei >v is 
foresvCili? rtVwis ru*>l e'^KJted it \iuh (lint this 
miuh of Sennacherib a is not arMiil Imt idvU nppeir^ 
ho n ihe of hj« npinouh by Luhish ) Iher* 

was the iWownij defile of Mithmish—the Rubieon, is 

II seeaied^of tiitfttcicd tenitor) -^the preeipitoiis piss 
on the ed^c ef li&h he would )nu e for i moment with 

vast irfay of n^itary bag^igc I hey would piss over 
and spend thm^t mghl at (>eba 1 he next morning ^ 
would diwn upofi terror stricken ntighbout hood 1 leh 
one of those^l^jaitiUe fortresscb, on the tnji nfit i rrrurfl 
hil4 or down dpep ravine, seems leady to leave its 
looted b^e< and &y awayi'— Rumahi Gibcah, Mieholash, 
Q4*bi—Mid fist <^es of OaTlim and Laish are revei^rated 
by Anatholts d^village of echoes It is a march 
to Jenisalenif evetun^Fill find hii^t^ob, the 

old sanctuary oh the nofl^irii comer o#^ivet, withm 



sight of the Holy City. ** He shall shake "bis hand 
against the mount of the daughter of Zio^ the hill of 
Jerusalem.” 

4 

It was as if the great rivers of Mesopotamia-<-the sea¬ 
like rivers, as they seemed to the Israelites—had burst 

$ 

their bounds and were sweeping away rutifn after nation 
in their irresistible advance. From a distant the^souod 
of their approach had been as the roaring of>wild b^ts, 
as the roaring of the sea. *^The multitades 
Ijcoplef a rushing of nations, like the mighty-y 

waters.” And now these waves upon passed 

over into Judah, ami overflowed “and ^i^'over,” and 
seemed to “have filled the sacked landjjr to be dashing 
against the very rock of Zion itself mighty 

waters the little kingdom alone stood uociASo^ Nothing 
eUe was in sight The fenced cities of /ndab werd ^en-- 
Zion alone remained. The desolation ^ bie cduAtry 
j had been held up like a bowl, and its inl^tants shaken 
out of it It was even regarded as Pct of the 

Captivity of Judah. 

r*» 

Up to this point Hezekiah had been finn inQtaint^j&ing 

of his country. J^now evea 
way. .^Jhc sl^^f resistance aasnmed on 

the 1 ||Bj|lj|Mft ^ l^tger. He paid 

thetHfljjjBKi^a inHNIlUh he had covered 

the ded^fl of the Temple, be 
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Stripped off to propuiate the mvader. Peace was con¬ 
cluded. Both at Nineveh and Jerusalem we are able to 
read the eff^ts. At Nineveh, if we may trust the \n* 
scriptioQs, Seanachenb spoke as follows And because 
Hezekiah, luog of Judah» would not submit to my yoke, 
1 cane up against him, and by force of arms, and by the 
might of my power, I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
d^e^ and ^fisnaller towns whuh were scattered about, 
lodW^B^^pUndered a countless number. And from 
|kose plac^^.^captured and carried off as sped, 200,150 
people, male and female together, with 

horses and asses and camels, oxen and sheep, 

a countless nhiltade. And Hezekiah himself I shut up 
m Jerusalebr^n^Apital dty, like a bird m a cage, build* 
mg towers ipo) «e city to hem him in, and raising banks 

of earth fhc gates to prevent his escape. 

Then upon thk q y IHaS there fell the fear of the power 
of my arms, andt« seht out to me the chiefs and the elders 
ofJerusalfnvwttHdur^ talents of gold, and eighthundred 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, and rich and immense 

A 

booty..All thM things were brought to me at 

NiQ^hf the seaX oCrfay goyemment, Heaekiah h««^ 
sent them ^y wa/i}l god as^ a of hi^julb^ 

mission to my obwtr.* * ^ 


In Jerusdem therd*%aNtft 1 

Theinvadiog army pased in l<^%|d^re im) Biwalls of 
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the city. It was compobcd < hicl!y of two aux^lfiuy force^^ 
one, the Syrians of Damascus, distinguished^ of old try 
their shields; the other-—a name here first mentioned in 
the Sacred History—Elam or Persia, with file archers for. 
ssltich it was famous throughout the ancient world The 
chariots and horses hi which both Syria and Assyria ex- 
< oiled, filled the nv ines underneath the walls. The horse* 
men rode up to the gatev Their scarlet dresses and 
scarlet shields bU/ed in the sun (Isa. Hl 5.) Tliaittril 

i 

of the city was, as it were, tom away. The glorious front/ 
of Solomon’s cedar palace, and the rents in th^ walls of 
Zion, were seen by the foreigners. 

Bur instead of regarding this as a d^ of humiliation, 
**a day of trouble, and tre«ading down, aild perplcsit) 
(IbO. xxii. 5,) the whole city was astir with joy at this 
deliverance through their unworthy submission. 1'he^ 
people crowded to the Hat tops of the houses, in idle 
curiosity, to see the troops pass by: instead of weeping 
and mourning, and cutting off th< hair, and sackcloth,” 
there was joy and gladness, slaying ^ oxen and killing 
of sheep, eating flesh and drinking wine. Whatever evil 
n^ht be in store, they were satisfied to live for a day. 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we dio;” Isaiah 
and looked ory with smtlCtirabl^ grief Look 
, I ^ ^ Labour not to com- 

l&gtX Ae 'twdiy, an awful voice 
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ftoandcd m h^ears, that this was an iniquity which loutd 
limr be £;^Ven on this suk of the grave . 

As sooa*a& the immediate danger was remoNed, Heze- 


kiah took cotiftgc, and again raised the standard of inde¬ 
pendency 4 Ap emb^y had amved from the }>ow<.rful 
Egyptian king Tirhakahi m liis distant land of Ethiopia, 
with promises of assistance The Philistines m ho occupied 
the frontier 1 >etween Judah and Fgy)>t, had been subdued 
by^ito^iiah,apparendy with a view to thissery alliance 
On jAe hope of gaming the chariots «and horses, which 


constituted the main forces of Egypt, the king and people 
buoyed themselves up All across the penlous desert 
gifts sstre sent on troops of asses and camels to propitiate 
the gi eat ally*' 

But It was kn alliance fraught with danger to the 
Jewish commonwealth. The policy of the Egyptian kings 
would ha>e been to use the warlike little state ab an 
outpost to sustain the first shock of the enemy before he 
entered the Delta. Then “ strength was to ait still and 
sacrifice their weaker neighbour. The taJl reed of the 
Nile-bulnish would only pierce the hand of him who 
leaned on it haiab began die course of protests against 
the alliance, whidi ^ taken up by all the subseq^jj^ 
prophets. Hez^iah fOsponded^to the call ^ * 

tamed effort—which #|e^tkr 

second founder or rearer of Htj ) 
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stopped the two springs of Siloam, and liiverted the 
waters of the Kedron, which, unlike its prcscW dry state, 
and unusually even for that time, had been flooding its 
banks, and in this way the besiegers as hd hoped, would 
be cut olT from all water on tlie barren hilU around^ Ho 
also fortified the walls rebuilt the towers, which had 
probably not been repaired on the north side, since the as* 
^ult of Joash king of Israel, and completed the armoury 
and outworks of the castle or fortress of MiUo He asaem* 
bled the i>eop)e in the great square or open place before the 
city gate, and there, with his officers, nobles, and guards, 
addressed the people, in a spirit which| combined with 
his active preparations, reminds us of th^ bke combina 
tion m the weibknown speech of Cromwell '*«knd jhc 
people rested on the words of Hetekiah bng of 
Well might any nation repose on one to whom ^en now 
the world may turn, as a signal example of what is meant 
by Faith, as distinct from Fanatiasm. * 

The intelligence of these prepandotyi read^d* Senna* 
chenb as he was encamped before baeJnsV, seated in 
state, as we see him in the monumtota, on his sculptured 
throne, his bow and arrows ia hii ijlod, his ohariots and 
hones of rega^ pomp behind him; the priianers bending 

f<lothed and b tf pdbd C from the captured 
is^prc^posftiaft^e sent a large detach* 
em, hndfd by the or ^^Ceneral ** 



meet to 
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of the host "Tbey took up thcir position on the north 

ct'the citff on a spot long afterwards kno\^'n as ^'thc 

camp of Ae Assymnv” Tlie general, accompanied by 

two high personages, known like himself through then 

officiil titles, “the Head of the Cupbearers” and ** Head 

of Ac Eunuchs ” approached the walls, and came to the 

same siiol where, many years before, Isaialt had met 

Al^. Heaekiah feared to appear. In his place came 

E^im, now chief minister, Shebna now in the office 

of secretary, and Joah Ae royaJ hislonan. The Chief 

Cupbearer was Ac spokesman. He six)kc in Hebrew 

I’lie Jewish <^fs entreated him to speak m his own 

Aramaic Bu^ his purpose was directly to address the 

spectatori, aa Aey^ aate on the houses along the cit) 

xiWf‘and his speech breaAes Ac spint which jiervades 

iU>|he tepre&tatioDs of Assyrian power. That grave 

majestic physiognomy, that secure reliance on Ac pro* 

t^ing under whose wings Ae king stands on his 

Arone or ij^his Chariot, finds its exact counterpart in Ae 

lofty bony, tl^alffflttble sternness, Ae calm appeal to a 

superhuman wlsdom'^d grandeur, Ae confidence, as in 

a Divine Mission ^awecp away Ae religions of all the 

surroundihg dbun^es, which we read in Ae defiance of 
' .. ’ 

Sy Ae 'in\xiead 

silence. . The Aret ministefs tore tb^ garments in 


the Rab-Shakeh and ofi 
The defiance was 
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horror, and ap|>eared in that state bofoie the King. He, 
loo, gave way to the same uncontrolled burst of grief. 
He and the> both dressed themsebes m sackcloth, and 
the Kmg took refuge in llit I'cjnpic Tlic ministers went 
to seek (oinfort from lAai«ih The insulting embassy 
returned to Sennacherib The anwy \\is mosed from 
ln<hish, and lay m front of the foilic^s of I ilmah A 
Icttu coufhed m terms h\c those alieady used by his 
envoys, was sent d reel fiom the King of Ass)jm to the 
Kmg of Judah What would be their file il they were 
taken, they might know from the fate of L.'c 1 ii*h, which 
WQ still see on the sculptuied monuments, where the 
inhabitants are lying before the King stripped in order 
to be flayed alive He^ktah took the letter atr^ene- 
trdting, as it would seem, into the most Holy Place, liid 
It before the Divine Presence enthroned aliove the 
cherubs, and caltcd upon Him whose name it insulted, to 
look down and see with His own eyes the outrage that wis 
offered to Hun From that dark recess no direct ansWer 
was vouchsafed The answer came through the mouth 
of Isaiah. From the Ar^t moment Sennacherib's 
army had appeared, he hod held die ikme langiuge of 
unbroken hope and confidence, clothed^ variety 
of imag^. o^e Ump it wasjAe rOiSPvf fion amidst 
the rogiartdoSd. At anH^eil it tbe^lios of Judah, 
roanng fimtfj^for hid prey, unduviayed by the multi 
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tude of njstid shepherds gathered round to frighten him 
(^ 64 . xxxL 4^. At another, it is the everlasting wings of 
#te Divine l^otcction, like those of a parent bird brood¬ 
ing over* her young against tlie great Birdsnester of 
the w^d, whose hand is in every nest, gathering every 
egg that is left, till no pinion should be left to flutter, 
no beak lefl to chir|> (Isa. x. 14). Or, again, it is the 
i^Ighty cedar of Lebanon, with its canopy of feathering 
branches, which yet shall be hewn down with a cras)^ 
that shall make the nations shake at the sound of his 
fall; wliilst the tender branch and green shoot shall 
s[jring up out of the dry and withered stump of tlte tree 
of Jease, whic^ ehall take root downward and bear fruit 
upwa^ Or, again, it is the contest between tlie Virgin 
QueenVthe impregnable daughter of 2 on, sitting on her 
mountain fastness, shaking her head in noble scorn, and 
the savage monster, .the winged bull, which had come 
up against her, led captive, with a ring in his nostrils, ' 
ind a bridle in his lips, to turn him back by the way 
by which he came (Isa. xxxvii. 29). At times he speaks 
plainly and without * a figure. Where is the scribe? 
where the ree(?ten|j?Aere is he that counted the towers P 
Behold,*in ,%e. m^ng he is, and in the evening he is 
not. He sh^&H coaq^^to this city, nor shoot an ^ow 
there, nor coisG^before tt witMhiehi^bor cag^pp a bank 
against it** 
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It was a day of awful suspense. In proportion to 
the strength of Isaiah's confidence and of Hezekiah's 
devotion, would have been the ruin of the Jewish Church 
and faithy if they had been disappointed of their hope. 
It was a day of suspense also for the two great armies 
which were drawing near to their encounter on the con* 
fines of Palestine. Like Anianus io the siege of Orleans, 
Hezekiah must have looked southward and wjfl^ard 

^ # t 

with ever keener and keener eagerness. For already 
there was a rumour that Tirhakah, the King of Egy]>t, was 
on his way to the rescue. Already Sennacherib had 
heard the rumour, and it was this which precipitated his 
endeavour to intimidate Jerusal^ into submission. 

The evening closed in on what seemed to t^e the 
devoted city. The morning dawned, and with the'fiaom* 
ing came the tidings from the camp at Libnah, that 
they were delivered. ‘^Una nox interfuit inter maximum 
exercitum et nulluxa** It came to pass that night, that 
the angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians a hundred and foio^rc and five thou¬ 
sand ” (2 Kings xix. 35). ^ 

By whatever mode occoa^^Habed—whe&er by plague 
or tempest; or on whatever scenes srikatbiWi ai seems 
implied br^the Jewish accou^l^tt LadKft, dkv'lq^the 
Egyptian ^^unvwPetauiut^the ddfkefance itself 
was comptetesia<i final The Asiywn king at once re* 
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turned, tnd, .according to the Jewish tradition, wreaked 
his vengeance on the Israelite exiles whom he found in 
Mesopotamia He was the last of the great Assyrian 
conqueron. No Assyrian host again ever crossed the 
Jordan. Within a few years from that time the Assyrian 
power suddenly vanished from the earth. 

The effect of the event must have been immense, in 
proffl^n to the strain of exi)ectation and apprehension 
that had preceded it Isaiah had stiiked u^ion his pro¬ 
phetic word the existence of his country, his own and his 
people's faith in God. So literally had that word been 
fulhlled that he was himself, in after times, regarded as 
the instrument of the deliverance, (hlcclus. xlviii. 20, 
“ Delivered them by the ministry of Esay.") There is no 
direct expression of his triiunph at the moment, but it is 
possible that we have his hymn of thanksgiving when he 
afterwards heard of the world-renowned murder which 
struck down the mighty Ring in the t^ple of Nineveh. 
The earth again breathes freely. The sacred cedar-grove 
feels itself once secure, f Hie world of shades, the 
Sepulchre of kinga^^epares to receive its new inmate. 


*'Art thou also hocotte^wwft^ #ef Art thou become as one 
of U»t ^ 4#^ 

How aibth<m'f|flfee gnmJMaTen, 0 Ludfin', soo of the morning J 

HoVart 'tboC cut d09g|||^the didst, weaken the 

nations * 1 

Is this the man that made the eaxth Co trem^^hat did shake 
kifigdomst 


/ 



MEMO&ABLE SCRIPTURE EVEN' 



ThRt made the earth as a wlli)emess» and dc^tioyed the cities 
thereof? 

All the kings cj( the nations, all of them rest in each one in 
bis house ; 

But thou an cast out from thy grave like an altominahle branch.’* 


If there is any doubt as to the Prophet's utterance, 
there is none as to the burst of national thanksgiving 
as incorporated in the Ikxik of Psalms, when, at the close 
of that night, ** God's help api)cared as the mi^ng 
broke." The rock of Zion had remained immovable, 
deriving only life and freshness from the deluge of tlie 
mighty river which had swept the surrounding kingdoms 
into the scu. I'he Prophetic pledge of the name of 
Immanuel was redeemed. Again and again the Psalmist 
repeats, **God is our refuge;" ‘^Godisinthe midst ofher;" 
“ The Lord of hosb is with us." “ The God of Jacob, 
the God of Jacob, is our refuge ** In Salem is His leafy 
covert, and His rocky den in Zion." The weapons of tlte 

i 

great army, such as we see them in the Assyrian menu* 
ments—the mighty bow and its lightning arrows, the 
serried shields-^were shattered to jpieces. The long 
array of dead horses, the .chariots now useless left to be 
burnt, the spoils carried off from the dead, all rise to 
view in the recollection of that night The proud^ve 
slept their, sleep, and the migl^soldien fling o^ their 
hands in 'f^orms have fiUlen from^eir grasp. 

The neigh charger, the rat%, of the chariot, are 
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alike hushe<i in the sleep of death. Tlie wild uproar is 
o\’er, the whole world is silent, and in that awful stillness 

4 

the Israelites descend from the heights of Jerusiilem, like 
their ancestors to the shores of the Red Sea, to see the 
desolation that had been broiiglit on the earth. As then, 
tliey tarried away the spoils a.s trophies. 1'he towers of 
Jerusalem were brilliant w'ith the shields of the <ltad. 

of the fall of Sennacherib's host struck the 
surrounding nations ^rith terror far and wide. It was 
like the knell of the great potentates of the world; and 
in their fall the (lOd of Israel seemed to rise to a higher 
and yet higher e.\altation. 

The importance of the deliverance was not confined 
to thf country, or the times of Hezekiah. From the 
surrounding tribes tribute .poured in as to an awful 
Avenger. One such monument long remained in Egypt. 
Tirhakah, with his advancing* 4rmy from the south, no 
less than Hezekiah on the watch-towers of Jerusalem, 
heard the tidings with Joy; and, three centuries after¬ 
wards, the P.salmist's exulting ciy, that an Invisible power 
had broken the anows of the bow, the shield, the sword, 
and the battle,** was repent^ in other language, but with 
the meanings by Egyptian priests, who told to 
Grecian travellers botf Sennacherib*5 army had been 
attacked jjty mice, which devod^ the quivers, the 
arrows, the bows, the handles of the shijhfe. 
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In connection with the Jew ish history, the &11 ofSen> 
nacherib has at once a more special and a more extensive 
significance. It is the conhmiation of Isaiaii’s doctrine 
of the remnant, the pledge of success to the few against 
the many. ** Be strong and courageous, be not afraid or 
dismayed of the King of Assyria, nor for all the multitude 
that is with him: for there be more with us than with him : 
with him is an arm of flesh, but with us is the l^ord God, 
to help us and to fi^ht our battles.” Nor did the echoes 
of the catastrophe cease with its owm time. The Moo 
cabees were sustained by the recollection of it in (heir 
struggles against Antiochus. It is not without reason 
chat in the churches of Moscow the exultation over the 
fall of Sennacherib is still read on the anniversary of the 
retreat of the French from Russia; or that Arnold, in 
his Lectures on Modem History, in the impressive pas¬ 
sage in which he dwells on that great catastrophe, de¬ 
clared that for *'the memorable night of frost in which 
30,000 horses perished, and the strength of the French 
army was utteriy broken,” he ^'knew of no language so 
well fitted to describe it as the words in which Isaiah 
described the advance and destniction of the 
Sennacherib.” The grander of the dtiiytpftict hyl^tas- 
sed into the likeness of all sudden iptionld^icapet; * ^ 

yewisA Q. p. 469. 
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APPROACH TO PALESTINE. 

JT was at 'Akaba that one of our Arabs, stretching out 
his hands in prayer, after a few moments of silence, 
exclaimed, pointing over the palm trees, There is the 
new moon,"—the new moon which gave me a thrill no 
new moon had ever awakened before, for, if all prospered, 
its fulness would be that'of the Paschal moon at Jeru- 
Salem. At *Akaba, too, we first came within the dominions 
of David and Solomon. Ai^ now were already on 
the confines of the tribe apd Ae next day we 

crossed ^ difficult high pegs ft' Stfr^jjjgught to be 
that thten^ .which the IstmOM were repnlsed by the 
Amori^j^rnfertiin a hkU hung over the 
mountainlV^Uocn, soihat ift'ikif them no more again. 
I6 was on Palm Sunday tk|k we descended on the other 
side, and from this time the approach to Palestine &irly 





( 



began. How the name of Aaron rang with^a new sound 
in the first and second lessons of that evening aAer the 
eight of Mount Her 

I'he Approach to Palestine-^nothing eaj) be more 

gradual. There is no special point at which ^ou can say 

the Desert is ended and the Land of Frofli|ii9'ii begun. 

• 

Yet there is an interest in that solemn and peaceful 
melting away of one into the other which I cannot 
describe. It was like the striking passage in Thalaba^ 
describing the descent of the mountains, with the suc« 
cessive beginnings of vegetation and warmth. Tlie hrst 
change was perhaps what one tmld least expect*—the 
disappearance of trees. The last palms were those we 
left at *Ain el*Weibeh. Palm Sunday was the day 
which shut us out, I believe, with very few exceptions, 
from those beautiful creations qtj^'the Nile and the 
Desert springs. The next day we saw the last of our 
welhknown Acacia—that consecrate^ and venerable tree 
of the Burning Bush and of the Tabernacle; and then, 


for first time in the whole journey, W|.^had to 
take our midslay meal without sl^e. But jneaawhile 
every other sign of Kfe was fiSt On fU^ending 
from the Pass of SUA, one obaaev ^'r 
shrubs, which had more or le9a.i||l|bk]e^W whole 
'Arabah, were more thickly^dded; die next day 
iticy gave a gray covering to the whole hill side, and 
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the little tufts, of grass threw in a general tint of green 
before unknown. Then the red anenomes of Petra 
reappeared, and then here and there patches of com. 
As we advanced, this thin covering became deeper and 
fuller and daisies and hyacinths were mixed with the 
blood-drops of the anenomes. (It is these which are 
called the ^‘Blood-drops of Christ”).—Signs of ancient 
habitations appeared in the ruins of forts, and remains on 
the hill sides; wells, too, deeply built with marble casings 
round their mouths, worn by the ropes of ages. East 
and west, under a long line of hills which bounded it to 
the north, ran a wide plain in which verdure, though not 
universal, was still predominant. Up this line of hills 
our next clay’s course took us, and still the marks of 
ruins increased on the hill tops, and long courses of 
venerable rock or stone, the boundaries, or roads, or 
both, of ancient inhabitants; and the anenomes ran like 
fire through the mountain glens; and deep glades of com, 
green and delicious to the eye, spread right and left 
before us. 

Most striking anywhere would have been this pro¬ 
tracted approach to land after that wide desert sea— 
thescyseeds and plants, and planks, as it were, drifting to 
meet us. * how doubly striking when one felt in one’s 
inmost soul, that this was the entn^^ into the Holy 
Land.—“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 

R 
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gannents from Bozra ?” Everything told that we were 
approaching the sacred frontier. In that solitary ride— 
for all desert rides are more or less solitacy—through 
this peaceful passing away of death into there 
was indeed no profanation of the first dajftv 
Week. That wide plain of which 1 spoke, wth its 
and wells, wa.s the wilderness of Beershebarwith wells 
such as those for which Abraham and Isaac struggled; 
at which, it may be, they had watered their flocks. That 
long line of hills was the beginning of “the hill country 
of Judsa,” and when we began to ascend it, the fir.st 
answer to our inquiries after the route told that it n .is 
“ Carmel,” not the more famous mountain of that name, 
but that on which Nabal fed his flocks; and close below 
its long ranges was the hill and ruin of “Ziph;” close 
above, the hill of “ Maon.” That is to say, we were now 
in the heart of the wild counfry trhere David wandered 
from Saul like those very “partridges in the mountains,” 

which we saw abounding in all directions.. 

From these heights, by gradual ascent and desert we 


went on. With Ziph the more desolate region ended. 
The valleys now began, at le^t ^es, almost liter- 
ally to “laugh and sing.” GrcenerJU^gtecndr diAthey 
grow—the shrubs, too, shot^t above that stup^ growth. 
At last, on the summits of fa^er hilts, lines of spreading 


trees appeared against the sky. Then came ploughed 
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fields and ox(yi. Lastly, a deep recess opened in the 
hills—towers and minarets appeared through the gap, 
which gnkdoally unfolded into the city of “ the Friend of 
God'i-ritm is its Arabic name: far up on the right ran 

-f>eautifu! upland valley, all partitioned into 
garains'aiid fields, green fig-trees and cherry-trees, and 
the vineyariM—famous through all ages: and far off, gray 
and beautifiil as those of Tivoli, swept down the western 
slope the olive groves of Hebron. Most startling of all 
was the hum through the air—hitherto “ that silent air ” 
which I described during our first encampment, but which 
liad grown familiar as tlic sounds of London to those 
who live constantly within their range—the hum, at first, 
of isolated human voices and the lowing of cattle, rising 
up from these various orchards and corn-fields, and then 
a sound, which to our ears, seemed like that of a mighty 
multitude, but which was (mly the united murmur of tlie 
population of the little town which we now entered at its 
southern end. They had come out to look at some 
troops going off to capture a refractory chief, and they 
still remained sittii^ on the mounds—old men, women 
and children, in 'tfew' various dresses, which, after the 
monotonous .brow^,ni^ of the Bedouins, looked gay and 
blight—sittiiig, wriit their hands shading their faces from 
the rays of the afternoon sun, to see the long passage of 
the caravan, guarded on each side by the officers of the 

R 2 
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Quarantine. High above us on the easteui height of the 
town—which lies nestled, Italian-like, on the slope of a 
ravine—rose the long black walls and two stately minarets 
of that illustrious mosque, one of the four sanctuaries 
of the Mahometan world, sacred in the eyes oT all t3te 

world besides, which covers the Cave of Machpelah, 

i ’ 

the last resting-place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
M’e passed on by one of those two ancient reservoirs, 
where King David hanged the murderers of his rival, up 
a slope of grass, broken only by tombs and flocks of 
sheep, to the high gates of the Quarantine, which closed 
upon us, and wheae'we are now imprisoned for the next 
three days, but with that glorious view of Hebron before 
us night and day. 


Stnai and PaUttinty p 98 




JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

T ERUSALEM is one of the few places where the first 
impression is not the best No doubt the first sight, 
the first moment, when from the ridge of hills which 
divide the valley of Rephaim from the valley of Bethlehem, 
one sees the white line crowning the horizon, and knows 
that it is Jerusalem—is a moment never to be forgotten. 
But there is nothing in the view itself to excite your feel¬ 
ings. Nor is there even when the Mount of Olives heaves 
in sight, nor when “the horses’ roofs ring on the stones 

of the streets of Jerusalem,”. 

In one respect no one need quarrel with this first aspect 
pf Jerusalem. So far as localities have any concern with 
religion, it is well to feel that Christianity, even in its first 
oifgin, was nurtured in no romantic scenery; that the 
discourses in the walks to and from Bethany, and in earlier 
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times the Psalms and Prophecies of Djivid and Isaiah, 
were not as in Greece the offspring of oracular cliffs and 
grottoes, but the simple outpouring of souls wtiich thought 
of nothing but God and man. It is not, however, incon- 
.sistent with this view to add, that though not romantic— 
though atfirst sight bare and prosaic in the extreme—there 
does at !a.st grow up about Jerusalem a beauty as poetual 
as that which hangs over Athens and Rome. First, it is 
in the highest degree venerable. Modem houses it is 
true there aic, the interiors of the streets are modem; 
the old city itself (and I felt a constant satisfaction in the 
thought) lies buried twenty, thirty, forty feet below these 
wretched shops and receptacles for Anglo-Oncntal con- 
venienc es. But still, as you look at it from any com¬ 
manding point, within or without the walls, you arestnuk 
by the gray ruinous masses of which it is made up; it is 
the ruin, in fact, of the old Jerusalem on which you 
look—the stones, the columns—the very soil on which 

you tread is the accumulation of nearly three thousand 
% 

years. And as with the city, so it is with the yiew of the 
counOpy round it. There is, 1 have said, no beauty of 
form <0! outline, but there is nothing to disturb the thought 
of the hoary age of those and^ hills: and the intere^ 
of the past, even to the hardest mind, will in spj^e^f 

. A 

themselves invest thea^ with of their own. . . 

But besides this imaginative interest there are real fea- 
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tures which would, even taken singly, be enough to re¬ 
deem the dullest of prospects. In the first place there 
is the view of the Moab mountains. I always knew that 
I should see them from Olivet, but I was not prepared for 
their constant mingling with the views of Jerusalem itself. 
From almost every point, there was visible that long purple 
wall, rising out of its unfathomable depths, to us even 
more interesting than to the old Jebusites or Israelites. 
They knew the tribes who lived there; they had once 
dwelt there themselves. But to the inhabitants of modern 
Jerusalem, of whom comparatively few have ever visited 
the other side of the Jordan, it is the end of the w'orld ; 
and to them, to us, these mountains have almost the effect 
yf a distant view of the sea; the hues constantly changing, 

t 

this or that precipitous rock coming out clear in the morn¬ 
ing or evening shade—there, the form of what may pos¬ 
sibly be Pisgah, dimly shadowed out by surrounding 
v.'illeys—here the point of Kerak, the capital of Moab, 
and fortrcM of . the Crusaders—and then at times all wrapt 
in deep haze, the mountains overhanging the valley of the 
s]\adow of death, and all the more striking from their 
contrast with the gray or peen colours of the hills and 
streets and walls through which you catch the glimpse of 
4 hera. Next, there are the ravines of the city. This is 
its great charm, the of Hinnom and Jehosha- 

phat op^ioing between ybu and the dty; and again the 
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two lesser ravines, intersecting the city itself. And, thirdly, 
it must be remembered that there is one approach whii h 
IS really grand, namely, from Jericho and Betliany. It is 
the approach by which the army of Pompey advanced, 
—the first European army that ever confronted it,—and it 
IS the approach of the Triumphal Entry of the Gospels. 

Probably the first impression of every one coming from 
the north, the west, and the south, may be stflnmed up in the 
simple expression used by one of the modern travellers,— 
“ 1 am strangely affected, but greatly disappomted.” Bt^ 
no human being could be disappdnted who first saw 
Jerusalem from the cast. The beauty consists in this, 
that you then burst at once on the two great ravines which 
cut the city off from the surrounding table-land, and that 
then only you have a complete view of the Mosque of 
Omar. The other buildings of Jerusalem which emerge 
from the mass of gray ruin and white stones are few, ^nd 
for the most part unattractive. What, however, these fail 
to efi'ect, is in one instant effected by a glance at the 
Mosque of Omar. From whatever point that graceful 


dome wi& its beaudfid precinct emerges to view, it at 
once d^nifies the frhole city, ^^iq^wfaen from Olivet, or 
from the governor’s house, you ^IM,the platform bn w^ch, 
it stands, it is a scope hardly to ^icurpassed. \dcHne 
graceful as that of Sl^PetA|gl|||flbough of course on a fifr 
smaller scale, rising fifom ffi ^borately finidjpd circular 
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edifice—this edifice raised on a square marble platform 
rising on the highest ridge of a green slope which descends 
from it north, south, and east to the walls surrounding the 
whole enclosure—platform and enclosure diversified by 
lesser domes and fountains, by cypresses, and olives, and 
planes, and palms—the whole as secluded and quiet as the 
interior of some college or cathedral garden, only en¬ 
livened by the*whiie figures of veiled women stealing like 
ghosts up and dbwn the green slope, or by the turbanod 

heads bowed low in the various niches for prayer— 

* ♦ 

this is the Mosque of Omar: the Haram es-Sherif, “ the 
noble sanctuary," the second most sacred spot in the 
Mahometan world,—that is, the next after Mecca; the 
se&nd most beautiful Mosque,—that is, the next after 
Cordova.. 

V Srnei PaUitmty p 166 




THE AfOL/yr OF OLIVET AND ITS 

MEMORIES. 


J RT ui briefly go through the points which occur m 
the Sacred History, of the last days of Christ* 
during which alone He appears for any continuouiy>erfod 
in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. From Bet^By we 
must begin. A wild mountain-haml^ screened by an 
intervening ridge from the view of the top of Olivet, is 
perched on a broken plateau of rock, the last collection 
of human habitations before the ’desert-hills which reaclff 
to Jcricha High in the distance are the Penean Moun-' 
tains; the foreground is the deep-descent to the-Jordan 
valley. On the further side of dttf titzic aby.ss Marthji^and 
Mary knew that Christ was'abiding, fiditien t^ey sent dfibir ^ 
messenger; up that long asceafi^ oaouAl^eD ^tsi<le 
the village Martha and M^J^met^im, and the Jews 
stood round weeping. 
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Up that 4$ame ascent He came, also, at the be- 
pinning, of the week of His Passion. One night ?le 
linked in the village, as of old; the village and the 
f)csert were then all alive, as they still are once every 
j’car at the Greek Easter, with the crowd of Paschal 
pilgrims moving to and fro between Bethany and Jeru¬ 
salem. In the morning. He set forth on His journey. 
1’liree jiathways lead, and probably always lc<l, from 
- Bethany to Jenisalem. .... Two vast streams of jieople 
on that day. The one poured out from the city, 
and as they came tlirough the gardens whose clusters of 
.palm rose on the souAern corner of Olivet, tliey cut 

Jilowrf the long brandies, as was their wont at the Feast 

1 

or Tahffnacles, and moved upwards towards Bctlianj’, 
witl^nud shouts of welcome. From Bethany streamed 
forth the crowds who had assembled there on the pre¬ 
vious night, and who-came testifying to the great event 

at the sepulchre of Lazarus. The road soon Joses sight 

✓ 

ofBethany. It is nowa.rougb, but still broad and w ell- 
dcfinfed,moiintain.^ck, winding over rock and loose 
siones; a steep declivity below-tm the left; the sloping 
shoulder of Olivet ab<Jtiie* 9 ^,die ; fig-trees below and 

I * ^ 

^ above, ^ere and AoFe gi4>wiag out of the rocky soil. 
Along tho m^titude ihtew down the branches 

which t1\ey cut 0 or spread out a rude 

matting-formed of the Bnnehes they had already 



cut as they came out The larger portioo—those per- - 
haps, who escorted Him from Bethany—unwrapped their 
loose cloaks from their shoulders, and stretched them 
along the rough path, to form a momentary carjiet as 
He approached. The two streams met midway. Half 
of the vast mass, turning round, preceded ; the other liaif 
followed. Gradually the long procession swept up and 
over the ridge, where first begins “the ascent of tl^e 
Mount of Olives” towards Jerusalem. At this point the 
first view is caught of the .south-eastern comer of the 
city. It was at this precise point, “ as He drew near, at 
the descent of the Mount of Olives’’—may it not have 
been from the sight thus opening upon them ?—that the 
shout of triumph burst from the multitude ; “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David / ■ Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh 
of our father Hosanna ... peace .. . glory inihe 

^ highe st”* There was a pause as the shout ran through 
the long defile j and as the Pharisees who stood by in 
die crowd complained, He pointed ^ “stones” which, 
Hlfewn beneath their feet, wouldimmediately “cry out” If 
*^thesfe were to hold their peace.” 

Again the procession advanced^. The 'r^|d denbMfds . 

% 

* I faave vestun^ concentnt« the eipreeitiftlKffe^ iiL 9 , 

Jdmxu. ij. oa dufMe preoie poim m. 37a 

Miiititude hcgiaeft paiit^)od with t loud •> 
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^ slight decl^ity, and the glimpse of the city is again 
withdrawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A 
few moments, and the path mounts again; it climbs a 
rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of smooth rock, and 
in an instant the whole city bursts into view. As 
now the dome of the mosque El-Aksa rises like a 
ghost from the earth before the traveller stands on 
the ledge, so then must have risen the Temple-tower; 
as now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman sanc¬ 
tuary, so then must have spread the Temple courts; 
a.s now the gray town on its broken hills, so then the 

magnificent city, with its back-ground—^long since vanished 

¥ * 

away-'^f gardens and suburbs on the western plateau 
behind. Immediately below was the Valley of the 
Kcdron, here seen in its greatest depth as it joins the 
Valley of Hinnom, and thus giving full effect to the great 
peculiarity of Jerusalem seen only on its eastern side— 
its situation os of a city rising out of a deep abyss. It 
is hardly possible to doubt that this rise and turn of the 
road, this rocky Jecfee, was the exact point where the 
multitude paused again, md He, “when He beheld the 
city, wept over- it” Nowhere else on the Mount of 
Olives ts there a view lijte this. 

• * •' J'' 

It is h^i^y worth wHle to., dwell on the spots else¬ 
where ^mtedyi^^ traditUm or probability on the 
rest of mountain. It is enough to know that to the 
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gardens and olive-yards which then, as 
bably with greater richness of foliage, and 
of walls and watch-towers, — covered the • slopes of 
the hill. He resorted, as His countrymen must always 
have resorted, for retirement and rcfresliment from 
the crowded streets of the city. On one of the 
rocky banks of the mountain, immediately “o\er 
against the Temple,” He sate, and saw the sun go 
down over the city, and foretold its final doom. 
Bethany, on the further side, was the home to which he 
retired ■, any of the fig-trees which spring out of the rocky 
soil on either side of the road, might be the one which 
bore no fruit On the wild uplands which immediately 
overhang the village. He'finally withdrew from the eyes 
of His disciples, in a seclusion which, i)erhaps, could no¬ 
where else be found so near the stir of a miglity city. 

t 

At this point the last interview took place. “ He ^ed 
, them out as far as Bethany,” and “ they returned," prob¬ 
ably by the direct road, “over the summit of Mount 
Olivet" 

Bi^it Dictionary. 




NATURAL MEMORIALS. 

geological structure of Palestine, as of Greece, is 
almost entirely limestone. This rocky character 
of the whole country has not been without its historical 
results. Not only does the thirsty character of the whole 
h^st give a peculiar expression to any places where water 
may^ be had, but the rocky soil preserves their identity, 
and the Wells of Palestine serve as the links by which 
each suebessive age is bound to the other, in a manner 
which -at first sight would be thought almost incredible. 
The name by which they 'are called of itself indicatjts 
their permanent character. The " well ” of the Hebrew 
and the )^rab is carefully distinguished from the “spring.” 
The “ spring ” .the bright open source—the “ eye ” of 
the landscape,' sdehbubbles up amongst the crags of 
Sinu, or rusbeSkibrA ja a copious stream £n-gedi, 
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far under the rocky surface by the art of man—the earlieJf 
traces of that art which these regions exhibit^ By these 
orifices at the foot of the hills, surrounded by their broad 
margin of smooth stone or marble, a rough mass of stone 
covering the top, have always been gathered whatever 
signs of animation or ciniization the neighbourhood 
afforded. They were the scenes of the earliest conten¬ 
tions of the shepherd-patriarchs with the inhabitants of 
the land j the places of meeting with the women who 
came down to draw water from their rocky depths;—of 
Eliezer with Rebekah, of Jacob with Rachel, of Moses 
with Zipporah, of Christ with the woman of Samaria. 
They were the natural halting-places of great caravans, or 
wayfaring men, as when Moses gathered together the 
people to the well of Moab, which the princes dug with 
their sceptred staves (Num. xxi. i6), and therefore the 
resort of the plunderers of the Desert—of “ tlie nois*e of 
archers in the places of drawing water.” What they 


or from Jericho. But the “well” is the deep 


were ages ago in each of these respects they are still, 
ifafr^pherds may still be seen leading their docks of 

to their maij^; die women still come 
M^^H^^itchers and talk to thdise who “ sit by the 

traveller stiU looks frMlirard. to'it as his re^-*. 
ing-p^te for the nigh^ if it be in a plaiMr pf safety; or, 
if it be in the neighbourhood of^ftw^er Bedouins, is 
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hurried on by Ijis (Jragomain or his escort wiiliout halting 
a moment] and thus, by their means, not only is the 
image of the ancient life of the country preserved, but 
the scenes of sacred events arc identified, which under 
any other circumstances would have perished. The 
wells of Beerslieba in the wide frontier-valley of Pales¬ 
tine are indisputable witnesses of the life of Abraham. 
The well of Jacob, at Shechem, is a monument of the 
earliest and of the latest events of sacred history, of the 
caution of the prudent patriarch, no less than of the 

freedom of the Gospel there proclaimed by Christ. 

Next to the wells ofSyria, the most authentic memorials 
of past times are the Sepulchres, and i)artly for the same 


reason. 

The tombs of ancient Greece and Rome lined the 
public roads wifh funeral pillars or towers. Grassy 
graves and marble monuments fill the churchyards and 
churches of Christian Europe. But the • sepulchres of 
-Palestine were, like the habitations of its earliest inhabi¬ 


tants, hewn out of the living limestone rock, and there- 
fore indestructible as the rock itself. In thi 5 ;i 
they resembled, though'mi a smaller «;ale, 

Upper Eg^t; smd as diere the traveller of 
teenth century is with the names and 

of men who livied^ftousan#.of years ago, so also, in the 
ex^vations of which surround or approach 


t 



Shiloh, Shechcm, Bethel, and Jerasalen^ he knows that 
he sees what wetfe the last resting-places of the genera¬ 
tions contemporary with Joshua, Samuel, and David. 
.... The rocky cave on Mount Hor must be at least 
the spot believed by Josephus to mark the grave 
of Aaron. The tomb of Joseph must be near one of 
the two monuments pointed out as such in the open¬ 
ing of the vale of Shechetn. The sepulchre which is 
called the tomb of Rachel exactly agrees with the spot 
described as “a little way” from Bethlehem. The 
tomb of David, which was known with certainty at 
the time of the Christian era, may pierhaps still be found 
under the mosque which bears his pfime on the modem 
Zion. Above all, the cave of Machpelah is concealed, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, by the mosque at Hebron. 
But, with these exceptions, we must rest satisfied rather 
with the general than the particular interest of the 
tombs of Palestine. The proof of ident^ in each spe¬ 
cial instance depends almost entirely on Ibcali^. 
Instead of die acres of inscriptions which cover the tpmbs 
Egypt, not a single letter which can with certainQ' 
referred to an* ancient period has been found m any 
wdent sepulchre of Palestine and traditioit is, in 
class of monuments, 

It may be well to 
uncertainty of Jewish, as 
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of Egyptian, and, we might add, of European tradition 
on the subject of tombs., Howeverstrongly the reverence 
for sacred gftives may have been developed in the Jews of 
later times, the ancient Israelites never seem to have en¬ 
tertained the same feeling of regard for the resting-places 
or the remains of their illustrious dead, as was carried to so 
high a pitch in the earliest Pagan and in the later Christian 
world. “ Let me bury my dead out of my sight,”—“No 
man knoweth.of his sepulchre unto this day,” express, 
if not the general feeling of the Jewish nation, at least 
the general Spirit of the Old Testament. Every one 
knows the md^ signal instance in which this indifference 
was manifested. Somewhere, doubtless, near the walls 
of the' old Jerusalem, or buried under its ruins, is the 
“ new sepulchre hewn in the rock,” where “the body of 
Jesus was laid,” but the precise spot, never indicated by 
the Evangelists^ was probably unknown to the next 
g^eration, and will, in all likelihood, remain a matter of 
doubt always. Modem pilgrims are troubled at the sup¬ 
position that such a locally should have been lost The 
Is^dites and the early Christians would have been 
‘riiiprised if it had been preserved. 

• But the*tomibs are only one class of a general pecu¬ 
liarity, resi^tiftg structure of Palestine. 

Like all UtneSfia^ the hills of Palestine 

abound in How great a part the caverns of 

S 2 
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Greece played in the history and mythology of that 
country is well kno^vn. In one/espect, indeed, those of 
Palestine were never likely to have been *of the same 
importance, because, not being stalactitic, they could not 
so forcibly suggest to the Canaanite wanderers the images 
of sylvan deities, which the Grecian shepherds naturally 
found in the grottoes of Parnassus and Hymettus. But 
from other points of view we never lose sight of them. 
In these innumerable rents, and cavities, and holes, we 
see the origin of the sepulchres, which still, partly 
natural, and partly artificial, perforate the rocky walls of 
the Judajan valleys; the long line of tombs, of which I 
have just spoken, beginning with the cave of Machpelah 
and ending with the grave of Lazarus—whicli was “ a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it,”—and “ the sepulchre 
hewn in the rock, wherein never man before was laid." 
We see in them the shelter of the people of the lajjd, in 
the terrible visitations of old, as when “ Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain .... for he feared to 
dwell in Zoar, and dwelt in a cave,” or as when “ in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah, they fled before the earth¬ 
quake to the ‘ ravine ’ of the mounfaunsto the rock^ fis- * 
sures, safer, even though themselves rent by like convut 
sions, than the habitations of man^ “ rock,” 

sowrote Isaiah, probably in tbn^xpectationpr^e recollect- 
(ion of this very catastrophe, ** andJtide ^ee in the dust, 
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for fear of the. Lord, and for the glory of His majesty, 
when He ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” We sec 
in them, also, th* hiding-places which served sometimes 
foi the defence of robbers and insurgents, sometimes for 
the refuge of those' “ of whom the world was not worthy 
the prototype of the catacombs of the early Christians, of 
the caverns of the Vaudois and the Covenanters. The 
cave of the five kings at Makkedah; the “ caves and 
dens and strongholds” and “rocks” and “pits" and 
“holes," in which the Israelites took shelter from the 
Midianites in the time of Gideon, from the Philistines in 
the time of Saul; the cleft of the cliff Etam, into which 

Samson went down to escape the vengeance of his 

% 

enemies j the caves of David at Adullam, and at Maon, 
and of Saul at En-gedi ; the cave in which Obadiah hid 
tire prophets of the Lord; the caves of the robber- 
hordes above the plain of Gennesareth j the sepulchral 
caves of the Gadarene demoniacs ; the cave of Jotapata, 
where Josephus and his countrymen concealed themselves 
in their Iztst struggle,—continue from first last what 
has truly been called the “cave-life," of the Israelite 
nation. The stream of their national eati&t^e, like the 
jtetuai streams of the Grecian rivers, from tune to time 
disappears frpm the light of day, and runs under ground 

V 

in these subterraneous Vjmses, to burst forth again 

< 

when the appointedarrives; a striking type, as 
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it is a remarkable instance, of the preservation of the 
spiritual life of the Chosen People, “ burning, but not 

consumed,” “ chastened, but not killed^. 

From the moment that the religion of PalesAc fell 
into the hands of Europeans, it is hardly too much to 8sy 
that, as far as sacred traditions are concerned, it became 

a “religion of caves”—of those very cares which in 

1 

earlier times had been unhallowed by any C^ligious in£u' 
ence whatever. Wherever a sacred UBOci^on had to 
be fixed, a cave was immediately selected its 

home. First in antiquity is the grotto of Bethlehem 
ahead) in the second century regarded by popular belief 
as the scene of the Nativity. Next comes tile grotto on 
Mount Olivet, selected as the scene of our Lord’s last 
conversations before the Ascension. These two caves, 
as Eusebius emphatically asserts, were the first scats of 
the worship established by the Enpress Helena, to 
which was shortly aiterw^ttds added a third, the sacred 
^cave of the Sepulchre. To these were rapidly added the 
cave (rf the Invention of the Cross, the cave of the 
Annunciation, at Nazareth, tbe cave of the Ag(^y at 
Gethsemane, the cave of tiie Baptiit in the “ Wildness 

r 

of St John,” the cave of the she^erda of Bftthiehem., 
And then again, partly perh^.^pl P^y the 

effect of this consolation of%rotb>tt, began^ tite ^ves 
of hermits. There was of St ^Pelagia on 
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Mount Ol»vet,»the cave of St Jerome, St Paula, and St 
Eustochium at Bethlehem, the cave of St Saba m the 
ravines of the Kedron, the remarkable cells hewn or 
found In th§ precipices of the Quarantania or Mount of 

the Temptation above Jencho. 

I have dwflt at length on the history of the caves, 
because it ^'’the only instance of a close connection 
between the history or the religion of Palestine, and any 
of its sjSedal natural features. It is not of the 
nature Iraestone rocks to assume fantastic forms; yet 
some few legends there are suggested by the form of the 
rocks,—the of the foot-mark on Mount Olivet, 

the supposed entombment of Adam’s skull, in Golgotha, 
the petrifaction of the ass at Bethany; the sinuous nuirk 
of the Virgin’s girdle by Gethsemane; and the impression 
of Elijah’s form on the rocky bank by the road side, 
neai the convent 0 ^ JMor Elias, between Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. ■« '• 

It is worth while to enumeratd^ these instances, trifling 
as they are, in order to illustrate the slightness of foun¬ 
dation which the natural features of Palestine afford, 
for the mythology almost inevitably springing out of so 
long a series of ren^kable events. And this is in fart 
the firtal con^i^ivl^ is to be drawn from the 
chaijscfer, or rather want^f character, presented by the 
general scenery. feeling be dis.appointment, 
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yet the second may well be thankfulness. ■ There is little 
in these hills and valleys on which the imagination can 
fasten. Whilst the great seats of Greek and Roman 
religion, at Delphi and Lebadea, by the Iq^es of Alba 
and of Aricia, strike even the indifferent traveller as 
deeply impressive ; Shiloh and Bethel on the other 
hand, so long the sanctuaries and oracles of God, almost 
escape the notice even of the zealous antiquarian in the 
maze of undistingui.shed hills which encompasses them. 
The first view of Olivet impresses us chiefly by its bare 
matter-of-fact appearance; the first approach to die hills 
of Judea reminds the English traveller not of the most 
but of the least striking portions of the mountains of his 
own country. Yet all this renders the Holy Land the 
fitting cradle of a religion which expressed itself not 
through the voices of rustling forests, or the clefts of 
mysterious precipices, but through the souls and hearts of 
men: which -^iras.-destined to have no home on earth, 
'lea^ of all in its t^rn birth-place; which has attained its 
fidi din>ensions only in proportion as it has travelled 
further from its original source, to the daily life and 
homes of'ltafrons as far removed from Palestine, in 
thought aad feelings as are in clitn^ and latitude 
which alone of all religions, claxnM to be^ founded not 
on fancy or feelingj-^^t oa^^. and Truth. * \ 

^ A . 

i And pA&tiittet p. 147. 
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VARIED CHARACTER OF THE SCEHERY 

OF PALESTINE. 


JT is said by Volney, and apparently with justice, that 
there is no district on the face of the earth which 
contains so many and such sudden transitions as Palestine. 
Such a country furnished at once the natural theatre of a 
history and a literature which were destined to spread 
into nations accustomed to the most various climates and 
imagery. There must of course, under any circumstances, 
be much in the history of any nation, eastern or western, 
northern or southern, which, to other quarters of the 
world, will be more or less unintelligible. Still it is easy 
to conceive that whatever difficulty is presented to Eu- 
, ropean fir American minds by the sacred writings, might 
have been greatly aggravated had the Bible come into 


existence in a' country more -limited in its outward 
imagery than is the with Palestine. If the Valley 
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of the Nile or the Arabian Desert had witnessed the 

4 

whole of the sacred history, we cannot but feel how 
widely it would have been separated from the ordinary 
thoughts of a European; how small a portion of our 
feelings and imaginations would have been represented 
by it. The truths might have been the same, but the 
forms in which they are clothed wouldiiave affected only 
a few here and there, leaving the great mass untouched. 
But as it is, we have the life of a Bedouin tribe, of an 
agricultural people, of sea-faring cities; the extremes of 
barbarism and of civilization; the aspects of plain and of 
mountain ; of a tropical, of an eastern, ‘and- almost of a 
northern climate. In Egypt there is a continual contact 
of desert and cultivate land; in Greece there is a 
constant intermixture of the views of sea and land; in 
the ascent and descent of the great mountains of South 


..America there is an.mtttehange of the torrid and the 
^arctic zones; in Enghtfid there is analtemation of wild 

* V 

bills wd v^leys, with rich iields and plains. But in 
Jj^alestine all these pombmed. The Patriarchs could 
vme gradually endhmjge'dielnoraadic life,'first for the 
putoral, wd then for the agrid^lAijaJ; passing insensibly 
fiMMUto the other as melts impeiteptibly « 

int<^|^ M ^s»of j^kstine. £i£inael and Esau could 
agamXjSier san^ wastfc which by at 

their doors, .^e ^Sb^se-goay^oulid still be sent from 
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the temple-cgurts into the uninhabited wilderness. John, 
and a greater than John, could rctunx in a day’s journey 
from the busiest luunts of men into the solitudes beyond 
the Jordan. The various tribes could find their several 
occupations of shepherds, of warriors, of traffickers, ac¬ 
cording as they were settled on the margin of tltc Desert, 
in tlie mountain fastnesses, or on the shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The sacred poetry which was to Ije the delight 
and support of the human mind and the human soul in 
all regions of the world, embraced within its range the 
natural features of almost every country. 

The venerable poet of oar own mountain regions 
[Wordsworth] used to dwell with genuine emotion on 
the pleasure he felt in the reflection that the Psalmists 
and Prophets dwelt in a mountainous country, and enjoyed 
its beauty as truly as himself. The devotions of our great 
maritime empire find a natural expression in the numerous 
allusions, which no inland situadon could have permitted, 
to the roar of the Mediterranean Sea, breaking over the 
rocks of Acre and Tyre,—“ the floods lift up their voicC;, 
the floods lift up their waves ’’—the “ great and wide set;” 
whose blue waters could be seen from the top of almo|l 
every mountain, “ wherein are things creeping itmjUser- 
abk." “Therego" the Phoenician “ ships” with Adfe^itc 
sails,'and “there ^ tiut'LeviiUh^>” the the 

deep, which both Jewish andf<GieciaJk-fancy wa3 wont to 
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place in the inland ocean, tliat was to them ^ill, and more 
than all, that the Atlantic is to us. Thither “ they went 
down ” from their mountains, and “ did their business in 
ships,” in the “great waters,” and saw the “ wonders ” of 
the “ deep; ” and along those shores were thi^ havens,” 
few and far between, “ where they would J>e ” when “ the 
storm became calm, and the waves thereof were still.” 
Hermon, with his snowy summit always in sight, himished 
the images, which else could hardly have been {amiliar, 
—“snow and vajxiurs,” “snow like wool," “hoar-ftost 
like ashes,”—“ice like morsels." And then again, the 
upland kills and level plains experienced all the usual 
alternations of the seasons—the “r»n d^cending on the 
mown grass," the “early and the lattepvnun," the moun¬ 
tains “ watered from His ch^bc^- the eart^ satisfied 
with the fruit of His works,"—whjdi, though not the same 
as the ordinary returns of a Eur^iean climate, were yet 
far more like it than could be found'in Egypt, Arabia, or 
Assyria. 


instances of the variety of Jewish experience in 
le, as contrasted with that of any other coupt^, 
^ multiplied But enough has been sdi to" 
for the history or the poetry of a'natfon 
destiny, and to i&4U|||P '4^1eMt»of 
Ehe meSlfgpiiy^hich ^ 
iuddea contrasts Hthe vipwi aspectin lifMod'death, 
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sea jind land^ verdure and desert, storm and calm, heat 
and cold; which, so far as any natural means could 
assist^ cultivatc<l whal has lieen well calle<l the variety 
m unityi** so characteristic of the sacred books of Israel; 
so unlike fl(ose of India, of Persia, of Egypt, of Arabia. 

' \ ' StHa$ and raUiUm. p 
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double range of the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon close the Land of Promise on the north, 
as the peninsula of Sinai on the south; but with this 
difference, that one part or other of these ranges, though 
beyond the boundaries of Palestine, is almost always 
within view. The thunder-ilotm, which the Psalmist 
tracks in its course throughout hi$ country, begins by 
making the solid frame of Lebanon and Sirion to leap 
It? fear, like the buffaloes of their‘oirn forests, and ends 
'bjr shaking the distant wilderness of the lofty cliffs of 
Kadqrit- From die moment dial'the traveller reaches 
the l^jW' of ^lechexn in the intlKor, nay, ev6n from , 
the.^pths of Jordan-valley % Dead Sea, the 
snowy heights of Hermoi^ The ancient 

names, of this douh|e rang((|U% alfsigi^cant of this ^si- 
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tion. It wasSion,” “the upraised;” or “Hermon,” 
“the lofty peak;” or “Shenir,” and “Sirion,” the 
glittering “ breastplate” of ice; or, again, “ Lebanon,” the 
“ Mount Blanc" of Palestine; “the White Mountain” of 
ancient times; the mountain of the “ Old White-headed 
Man,” or the “ Mountain of Ice,” in modem times. So 
long as its snowy tops were seen, there was never want¬ 
ing to the Hebrew poetry the image of unearthly gran¬ 
deur, whkh nothing eUe but perpetual snow can give; 

\ 

especially as seen in the summer, when “ the firmament 
around it seems to be on &re.” And not grandeur only, 
but fertility and beauty were held up, as it were, on its 
heights, a/a mt:^l for the less fortunate regions which 
looked up to it The “dews” of the mists that rose from 
the watery ravines, or of the clouds that rested on the 
summit of Hermon were perpetual witnesses of freshness 
and poolnessj-^the sources, as it seemed, of all the 
moisture, which was to the land of Palestine what the 
fragrant oil was to {b« gannents of the high priest; what 
the refreshing influenoft brotherly love was to the , 
. whole community. Still more was this luxuriant life of 
v^etation rooted in the valleys and on the slopes of 
Lebanon, *the westera^feinge, which in this respeet^&x 
exceeds its eastern rival ^ “ His fruit shall shake like 
Lebanon." This is the dfegeppdon wluch only applies to 
the thin threads of v^ore, or tiie occasional spots of 
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cultivation, in the desert heights of Hermon; but it is 
literally true of the slopes and terraces of Lebanon, as they 
overhang the Bay of BeirOt, or of Tripoli. In the long¬ 
ings of the Hebrew lawgiver, the one distinct image 
which blended with the general hope of seeing “ the good 
land beyond Jordan ” was of “ the ‘ good ’ mountain, even 
Lebanon.”. 

Two great valleys part the Anti-Lebanon from the 
Lebanon. The southernmost and smallest of the two is 
the WIdy-et-Teim, the vale of the Hasbany or Hasbeya 
river—the geographical, though not the historical, source 
of the Jordan. The whole valley has its sacred associa¬ 
tions, but it derives them not from Classical or Hebrew 
times, but from the singular sect which there first estab¬ 
lished itself in strength. It was the refuge, in the 
eleventh century, of Deraay, the founder of the Druzes. 
At Hasbeya is their original sanctuary, and from th^ hills 
and villages along this valley have radiated their settle¬ 
ments through the whole of the two ranges. 

The northern valley is one of wider extent and wider 
fame. "Coele-Syria” or "the Basin of Syria,” was the 
name given by the Greeks or Romans to the vast green 
plain which divides the range *of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the former reaching its highest point in the 
snowy: crest to the north, ^ehfed which lie the Cedars; 
the latto’ in the still more soon* crest of H«nnon; the 
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culmination of»the range "being thus in the one at the 
northern, in the other at the southern extremity, of the 
valley which they bound. The view of this great valley 
is chiefly remarkable as being exactly to the eye what it 
is on maps—the “hollow" between the two mountain 
ranges of “ Syria," or, according to the ancient Hebrew de¬ 
nomination, which has subsisted almost unchanged from 
the time of Amos to the present day, the broad “ Cleft,” 
Beka'aA or Buka'a. A screen, through which the Leontes 
breaks out, closes the south end of the plain. There is 
a similar screen at the north end, but too remote to be 
visible, the entering-in of Hamath,” so often mentioned 
as the extreme limit in this direction of the widest pos¬ 
sible dominion of the Israelite Empire. 

From the plain of Coele-Syria, we mount the range of 
Lebanon. Its physical features have been already de¬ 
scribe^. Its connection with the western portions of the 

Holy I.and must have been as close as those of Hermon 
with the eastern portions. From its southern extremity 
the views over Palestine must have been those which the 

f 

Assyrian conquerors ^enjoyed as they first looked from 

“the tower of Lebanon” upon their prey. 

% 

*Such another view is (Stained from the south-eastern 
extremity of the’Mme lai^e—the rit^ of D^tar, close 
to the WIdy-et-Teim. Lebanon and Hermon are viiible 
at once; and the valley of the Jordan is spread out in 
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both its upper stages:—that of the Hasbany river—that of 
the Merom lake—ending in the still distant glimpse of 
the waters of the Sea of Galilee. It is one'of the best 
geographical prospects in Syria. 

The historical monuments of Lebanon are much less 
numerous than those of Anti-Lebanon. The temple of 
Astarte at Afka is the only one of importance. From 
its romantic defile the river of Adonis “ran purj)le to the 
sea,” with “ blood of Thammur yearly wounded; ” that 
is, with the stains of the red earth which gave birth to the 
legend. The Nahr-el-Kelb—the “ Dog ” or “Wolf” river 
so called from the fabled dog, whose bark at the approach 
of strangers could be heard as far as Cyprus—is marked 
by the confluence of the inscriptions of the four empires 
of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome;—so remarkable both 
in themselves and in their history. It is instructive to note 
their gradual resuscitation from the n^lect of centuries. 
Maundrell sees them for a moment, and conjectures them 
to be “perhaps ^e repiesentatiohs of some persons buried 
hereabouts, whose sepuldires may probably abo be dis- 

♦ t 

covered by die diligent observed” sees in them 

only “scyme small figures of relief cut out in 

different compartment*,-but very defaced by time«' 
The Rbi 9 sn inscription was topied. 

Egyptian abstvbed -lU^tioD of sdmlais. 
Fiia3IyyWb^'A«|yiian came %o_less distinctly to light 
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The Greek inscription is tSb small to deserve notice, were 
it not for its connection with the others. It is on the 
EgyiJtian and Assyrian sculptures, abounding as tlieydo 
along the face of the rocky wall, that the attention of the 
Biblical student is chiefly fixed. 

There, side by side, we encounter the figures of the 
earliest and latest oppressors of Israel,—Rameses an<l 
Sennacherib. Rameses must have passed by that road at 
a time when the sacred history had hardly penetrated 
into these parts. His memorials can scarcely seem more 
ancient to us than they did to the earliest Grecian 
travellers. When we trace the well-known Egyptian 
figures—the king and theGod as usual giving and receiving 
offerings,—it is with the same feeling as that with which 
Herodotus must have climbed up the same pathway 
more than two thousand years ago. “ In the part of 
Syria, called Palestine,” to use his own words, “ I myself 
sa^ the monuments of Sesostris stilj standing.” 

But die visit of Sennacherib here recorded, is a direct 
rdSectioi) Of his scornful speech as reported by the pro¬ 
phet Isaiah, .^d o^s to a striking histcaacal scene 
ir this portion of ^rria. “ By the multitude of my chariots 
•am / come to. the height of the mountains, and to the 
sides ^cut (fown the h^ht (^his 
cedars .^d "N^uty of ha cypresses; and^I'i^iEtered 
into the height of his bcfder, and the^fore^’idf. Ms park. 
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I have digged and drunk watAs; I have piade a bridge.” 
“ The multitude of his chariots,” such as they are seen 
on the Assyrian monuments of the furthef' East, must 
have wound their difficult way through those romantic 
goi^es, up to the very “ height of the mountain ranges,” 
and along “ the extreme edges of Lebanon,” along the 
valley of the streams which he drained off by his armies, 
or over which he threw bridges for them to pa.ss. 

But there was one spot more sacred than all, to which 
the conqueror boasts that he had penetrated. He had gone 
into “ the extremest height of Lebanon, the forest of its 
park j” and there he had cut down with relentless inso¬ 
lence “the height of its cedars, the beaUty of its fir- 
trees.” 

In these words it is scarcely possible not to recognise 
the sacred recess of the present cedars of Lebanon. They 
have been so often described, that any detailed account 
would ho’e be superfluous. But ^ few words may be 
allowed for a scene so interesting, and in which pro¬ 
bably some new impression is received by every 
traveller who approaches them. In 1853 I had been 
I^eviented from visiting ffiem by the snow; and the «^me 
obstacle in 1862 again rendn^l impossible the usual 
roQt^lHvlMcreAofdieihoimtain frh^ ^u^bel^ Ot even 

For fliis reason 

we aj^ralnikyhe place froni*rripoIi. As the W&dy-et* 
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Tcim, the valley of the Hasbaiiy, is the sacred country 
of the Druzes, so tlie valleys and hills between Tripoli or 
Ehden, converging towards the deep glen of the “ Holy 
River," the Kadisha—probably so called from its nume¬ 
rous monasteries—is the Kesrouan, the sacred country of 
the Maronates—tlie fierce Christian sect with which the 
Druzes are at deadly war. On the edge of the river is 
Kanobin (CdEmobion), the residence of the patriarch. On 
the heights above it is their chief village, Ehden. It is 
from this vill^e, with its many churches, and its beautiful 
viaducts surrounding the castle of its daring chief, Sheykh 
Joseph, that the ascent is made to the cedars. A wide 
view open^iof the long terraces of the moraitus (as they 
are technically called) of ancient glaciers descending into 
the valley.' Here a slip of cultivated land reaches up into 
the verge of their' desolate fields. Behind this is a 

semicircle of the snowy range of the summit of Lebanon. 

• 

Just in the centra ^f the view, in the dip between the 
moraines and the snow-clad hills behind, is a single dark 
massive clump—the sole spot of veg^tion that marks 
the mountain wilderness. This is the Cedar Grove. It 
di^ppears as we ascend the,, intervening range; and does 
, Dot agafti present itself till we are close upon it Then 
the exactness Sennacherib’S description comes out 
It is literally on the very “edge of 
lion*—a “ park ’’ or “ garden " of the 
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(’lod,” as truly as the “Jariiin” or “garden," well known 
lo Swiss travellers in the bosom of the moraines of Mont 
Blanc. It stands as if on an island eminence, broken 
into seven lengths, of which six are arranged round the 
.seventh, a square mount in the midst, on which stands 
the rude Maronite chapel. The variation “of tint and 
outline thus makes the whole group a kind-of epitome 
of forest scenery. The outskirts of the emirience are 
clothed with the younger trees, whose light feathery 
branches veil the more venerable patriarchs in the inte¬ 
rior of the grove. ITiis younger growth, which has en¬ 
tirely sprung up within the lost two centuries, amounts 
now to more than three hundred. 

The older trees, which are so different In appearance 
as to seem to belong to a different race, are'tiow about 
twelve in number. Their forms are such as must alway.s 
have impressed the imagination of the inhabitants. I'heir 
■massive branches, clothed with a scaly texture, almost 
the skin of living animals, and contorted with all the 
multifonn irregularities of age, may well have suggested 
these ideas of regal, almost divine, strength and stolidity. 


whichji^ sacred writers ascribe to them. They stan^at 
tho.apex, so to say, of the vegetable world. “ Prom the , 
cedaf ihat is in Lebanon ” downwards, is the know- 

s'* . ' < 

ledge^Ctt^doffion. “To the cedar of Lebanon" up¬ 
wards iMKaiiBetnictioD of the trees from the burning 
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bramble of Jptham. The intennarriage of the inferior 
plants wth the cedar is the most inconceivable presump¬ 
tion of all. The shivering of their rock-like stems by 
the thunderbolt is like the shaking of the solid moun¬ 
tain itselt In ancient days the grove must have been 
much mc^ extensive—or rather, perhaps, the great trees 
then iJveri^ad the whole. Now they are huddled 
together m'two or three of the central vales; and the 
peculiar grace of the long sweeping branches feathering 
down to the ground, of the cedar, as transplanted into 
Eurqie, is therfr unknown. In one or two instances, the 

boughs of these aged trees are held up by a younger 

* 

one; others agun, of which the trunks are decayed, 
are actually supported in the gigantic arms of their elder 
brethren, '^ut in earlier times the breadth and extent 
of the tree* seem to be^ as much noticed as their height 
and solidity. The cedar is the model of the “ spreading 
abroad”—the constant growth—of the righteous man;, 
his boughs are " multiplied," and become long," *‘fsur,’^‘''‘ 
“ thick,” “ overshadowing'" in “length," and in “multi¬ 
tude.” So vigorous and vast was this life of the cedar 
CTOv^j that it seemed as if all the snows and^.^aters 
• of Lebanon were gathered up into them. They Are 
“filled;” their “rest is by quiet waters;" 
make them great; the deep set them up on 
rills ‘from the auirounding heights 
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flats, and fonn one stream, which wind% amongst the 
moraines on its way to the lower flat, whence it is preci¬ 
pitated into the gorge of the Kadisha. The cedars grow 
on that portion of the moraine which immediately borders ' 
this stream, and nowhere else. 

And the spot thus becomes a centre of life to the wil¬ 
derness in the midst of which it stands. “Nature was 
never silent in the forest; the cicalc here were extraor¬ 
dinarily loud ; and the trees were full of little birds of the 
brightest green-and-gold plumage, with a short clear note." 
This is the very scene suggested to Ezekiel, who reports 
that under the cedar “all the fowls of die air nestle, and 
all the beasts of the earth bring forth their prey,” and still 
more in the Psalm which gathers the whole of animal 
life round the cedars. “ The birds making their nests"— 

“ the storks in the fir trees ”—the “ mannot" or shopknn 
in the surrounding cliffs j the chamois on the hills the 
roaring of the lions in the stillness of the night; whilst 
the distant view is flUed up on the one side by the sea, 
widt its monsters, its vast animal life, and its ships, and 
on the other by the “ garment light in the sky,” the 
“ clouds,” and the “ wind ” on the SMMmtain ; the spi^(r!\ 
of die Kadisha, and the other rashiog streams of the* 


LdMaoe; die comflelds and the vinisards on die nearer 

die service of man: to make glad and to 
sU uugJK ^ man.” And if their appearance 
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and aspect thys connect them with the poetty of the Bible, 
Aeir history is also bound up with its history. We know 
not who first attacked the forests of Lebanon; but already, 
in the time of David, they were invaded for the building 
of the palaces at Jerusalem. Many were the trees dragged 
down by the steep ascent—no doubt to the harbour of 
Tripoli—to be embarked on rafts for Joppa, for the wood¬ 
work of Solomon’s Temple; and for the vast palace which, 
from its rustic car\-ing in cedar-wood, seems to be almost 
a transplantation of the sacred grove to Jerusalem—“the 
house of the forest of Lebanon;" whilst in the gardens, 
the costly cedan' transplanted from Lebanon seemed to 
have taken the place of the native sycamore. For statues, 
for houses, for masts of ships, the huge branches were 
carried off to Tyre and Sidon. But the great destroyer, 
long remembered, was Sennacherib. He is described as 
making it his speciaf'bOBSt ffiat he had penetrated to the 
secret garden or park, and cut them down; and on his 
approach, probably, die prophetic wail is lifted up—“Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fir may devour thy cedars: 
Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fellen.” And, in like man- 
pgf, on his fall, the triumphant cry is raised in the Lower 
V World—“See, the fir-trees rejoice at thee and the cedars 
of Lebanon, sayin^^—Since thou art l^d down, no feller is 
come up against us.” 

Since that time they have become ^ira^|srer. Other 
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groups, indeed, are said to exist in different parts of the^ 

mountainsj but they have been reportetl only by two travel-’ 

lers. By the time of Justinian the supply of ’cedar-wood 

was almost, and by the time of our Edward IV. entirely, 

% 

exhausted for the purposes of building. And now, for at 
least two centuries, they have become invested, by the 
veneration of pilgrims, and by the increased admiration 
of nature, with a sanctity almost approaching to that with 
which they were reverc<l as special miracles of Divine 
power by the Hebrew Psalmists. The old Hebrew name 
of erefs has never deserted them, and is even perpetuated 
in the puny imitation of them in the Western /an/t. The 
Maronites long guarded them, under penalties of excom- 
municarion ; and honour them as “the Twelve Apostles," 
—“the Friends of Solomon.” The sanctuary, which was a 
rude altar, and is now a rude wooden chapel, they greatly 
frequent on the festival which the Oriental Church treats 
as die Feast of all “ High Mountains,” the Feast of the 
" Transfiguration." 


Smat 0Md p 4o> 



THEBES AND ITS COLOSSAL STATUES. 

^^LONE of the cities of E^ypt, the situation of Thebes 

is as beautiful by nature as by art The monotony 

of the two mountain ranges, Libyan and Arabian, for the 

first time assumes a new and varied character. They 

each retire from the river, forming a circle round the 

wide green plain; the western rising into a bolder 

and more massive barrier, and enclosing the plain at 

its northern extremity as by a natural bulwark; the 

% 

eastern, further withdrawn, but acting the same part to 
the view of Thebes as the Argolic mountains to the 
of Athens, or the Alban hills to Kome—a varied 
• and bolder'chain, rising and falling in almost Grecian 
' outline^ though in the conical form, which marks 
the bills of . Nubia further south, and which, pet^ps, 
su^ested the Pyramids. Within t&e circle^^ these two 
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ranges, thus peculiarly its own, stretches the green plain 
on each side the river to an unusual extent; and on each 
side of the river, in this respect unlike M^phis, but 
like the great city of the further East on the Euphrates,— 
like the cities of northern Europe on their lesser streams, 
—spread the city of Thebes, with the Nile for its mighty 
thoroughfare. “ Art thou better than No-Anion "—that 
was situated by the “ rivers of the Nile ”—that had the 
waters round about it,—whose rampart was “ the sea-like 
stream,” and whose wall was “ the sea-like stream ? " 
Thebes” proper, “ Taba,” the capital—No-Amon (the 
Hebrew name of Thebes) the sanctuary of Ammon— 
stood on the eastern plain. This sanctuary, as founded 
by Osirtasen in the time of Jaseph, as restored by the 
successor of Alexander the Great, still exists, a small 
granite edifice, with the vestiges of the earliest temple 
round it This is the centre of the vast collectiorv of 
palaces or temples which, from the little villi||e hard by, 
is called Kamac 

Imagine a long vista of courti^ and gateways, and 
KftHs —and gateways, and courts, and colonnades, and 
hflila ; }iere avd there an obelisk shooting up out of v 
iuini»>gpd inl^ y ap tiDg the opening view of the forest of * 
coluBBi. Intt^e yourself mounts fa the tc^of, one 
of Aese ha^ or gateways, and loohiog over the pUin 
aroundruins, smae rolled down in 
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avalanches of stones, others perfect and painted, as 
when they were first built, is approached on every side 
by avenues-of gateways, as grand as that on which you 
a^e yourself standing. Kast and west, and north and 
south, these vast approaches are found,—some are shat¬ 
tered, but in evCTy approach some remain j and in some 
can be traced, besides, the further avenues, still in part 
remaining, by hundreds together, avenues of ram-headed 
sphinxes. 

Every Egyptian temple has, or ought to have, one 
of these great gateways formed of two sloping towers, 
with the high peqjcndicular front between. But what 
makes them remarkable at Thebes is their number, and 
their multiplied concentra^n on the one point of Kamac. 
I'his no doubt is the origin of Homer’s expression 
“ The City of the Hundred Gates j” and in ancient times, 
even from a distance, they must have been beautiful. 
For, instea^^pf the brown mass of sandstone which they 
now present, the great sculptures of the Gods and con¬ 
quering kings which they unifo®^/ present were painted 
within and withont; and in the deep groovea which 

, yjn still be seen, twofold oi fourfold, on-each side the 

• 

• portal, with enormous htjes for the transverse beams of 
support, we^ placed immense red ilagstaffs, wi^Jsis- 
head^ standards, red and blue stxgmers |k(Uing from 
them. Close ^f<^ almost ev^MK^anmlliKilhu vast 
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array, were the colossal figures, usually in granite, of the 
great Rameses, sometimes in white or red marble, of 
Amenophis and of Thothmes, whose fragments still re¬ 
main. And close by these were pairs of towering obelisk 
(for in EgyiJt they always stood in pairs), which can gertt^ 
rally be traced by pedestals on either side, or by the soli¬ 
tary twin, mourning for its brother, either lying broken 
beside it, or far away in some northern region at Rome, 
at Paris, or at Petersbu^. 

I have spoken of the view from the top of the great 
gateway which overlooks the whole array of avenues. 1 
must speak also of that which from the other end com¬ 
mands the whole series of ruins, each succeeding the 
other in unbroken succession. It is a yic^ something of 
the kind of that up the Forum from tbj'Colosseuin of 
the Capitol. You stand in front of •> stately gateway, 
built by the Ptolemies. Immediately in the foreground 

" f * 

are two Omde pillars—their placid faces fixed upon you 
strange and striking contrast to the craslfof temple 
and tower behind. That crash, however, great as it is, 

- like that of the fall of Rome, left mere empty 
spa^^ where only imagination ‘ cah topply what oa$£ . 
tb^‘'iKSB..!'Ko~rfriere is not an inch of this Egyptian o 

to call it, which is ^ot €TOidl|^. with, frag- 
TnenTf,jWij|||t buildings, of 4 iie patt. No Can&ia is 
want^’'''flft:ur^s(l^iKene as it oAe was. You £ave 
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only to set up^gain the fallen obelisks which lie at your 
feet; to conceive the columns as they are still seen in 
jiarts, oi’erspreading the whole; to reproduce all the 

statues, like those which still remain in their august 

V 

niches; to gaze on the painted walls and pillars of the 
immense hall, which even now can never be seen without 
a thrill of awe,—and you have ancient Thebes before you. 

And wlut a series of history it is! In that long defile 
of ruins every age has borne its part, from Osirtasen I. 
to the latest Ptolemy, from the time of Joseph to the 
C'hri.stian era; through the whole period of Jewish history, 
and of the ancient world, the splendour of the earth kept 
pouring into that space for two thousand years. 

Two ideas Mpm to reign Arough the various sculp- 
tures. First, At endeavour to reproduce, as far as possi- 

'* *. i 

ble, the life of nuiUtso that the mummy of the dead King, 

whether in his long sleep, or on his aifvakening, might still 

be encompassed by the old fiimiliar objects. ■ Egypt, with 

all its peculiarities, was to be perpellatM the depms 

of the grave; and they hwsucceedftJ. This a^%hat 

makes Ais valley of Tt^n^ like Ae galleries bf,^-.,^st 

Mug^um. Not the cot^d^s of N^le$*i^e 

more knowledge of Greek or Roman 

of Egyptian, kibd^, the dmtiers, Ae bo^tto^e 

dancing, tl^ tra^, M ^ 

hands of the painter»^«l th*^priine^«|ii|«d. 'r 
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The other idea is that of conducting the King to the 
world of death. 

The fuither you advance into the tomb,.the deeper 
you become involved in endless processions of jack^* 
headed gods, and monstrous forms of genii, good aiM 
evil; and the Goddess of Justice, with her single ostrich 
feather; and barges, carrying mummies, raised aloft over 
the sacred cake, and mummies themselves; and, more 
than all, everlasting convolutions of serpents in every 
possible form and attitude; human-legged, human-headed, 
crowned, entwining mummies,—enwreathing or embraced 
by processions^—extending down whole galleries, so that 
meeting the head of the serpent at the top of a staircase, 
you have to descend to its very end before you reach {li^ 
tail. At last you arrive at the close of all—the vaulted 
hall, in the centre of which lies the immense granite 
sarcophagus, which ought to contain the body of the 
King. Here the processions above, below and around— 
white and black, and red and blue, legs and aims and 
wings spreading in enormous forms over (he ceiling; and 
below lies the cofhn itself 

It seems certain that all this gorgeoBs decoratio&ffas, on 
the budtU of the King, immediately closed, and Melmt ta 


be eioeed for ever; so that what we now «e^wsis intended 
never s e^ by an? except d&ise.of 

the KiJmmmilik he aw^I^ slumbeis.* Mot 
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only was the entrance closed, but in some cases—chiefly 
in that of the great sepulchre ofOsirei—the passages were 
cut in the most devious directions, the approaches to 
thjm so walled up as to give the appearance of a termi- 
nadon long before you arrived at the actual chamber, lest 
by any chance the body of the King might be disturbed. 
And yet in spite of all these jirecautions, when these 
gigantic fortresses have been broken through, in no 

instance has the mummy been discovered. 

No written account has given me an adequate im- 
pres.sion of the^'lsrect, past and present, of the colossal 
figures of the Kings. What spires are to a modem city, 
—what the towers of a cathedra! are to its nave and 
chpir,—that the statues of the Pharaohs were to the 
streets and temples of Thebes. The ground is strewetl 
with their fragment; there were avenues of them tower¬ 
ing high above plain and bouses, 'i'hree of gigantic 
size still remain. One was Ae‘granite statue of Rameses 
himself, who sat on the right side of the entrance to his 
palace. By sotte extraordinary catastrojAe, the statue 
has been thrown down, and Arabs have scooped 


their i^stones out of his face, but you can still see 

' ■<>> . • 

jrhat h0 fras,—the larg«t statue in the world. Far and 
wide that ent^ous head mujst have been ^n, |ye8, 
mouth, and%Lrs.'^Far^i^'(iii& 
vast liands resting ioa^*afe^antigi8pBli|^ . . . 


U 2 
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Nothing M'hich now exists in the world can give any 
notion of what the effect must have been when he was 
erect Nero lowering above the Colosseum may have 
been something like it; but he was of bronze, and 
Rameses was of solkl granite. Nero was .standing 
without any object; Ramescs was resting in awful 
majesty after the ron<|ucst of the whole of the then 
known world. No one who entered that bui'ding, 
• whether it were temple or palace, could have thought of 
anything else but that stupendous being who thus h.ad 
raised himself up above the whole world of gods ami men. 

And nhen from the statue you descend to the palar e, 
the same impression is kept up. It is the earliest in¬ 
stance of the enshrinement in Art of the historical 
glories of a Nation. But everywhere the same colossal 
proportions are preserved. Everjnvhere the King is con¬ 
quering, ruling, worshipping, worshipped. The Palace is 
^ the Temple. The King is Priest. He and his horses are 
ten time.s the size of the rest of the airoy. Alike in 
^ttle and in worship, he is of the same stature as the 
' .themselves. 



It carries one back to the.&irs “when there were 

« • 

giants on the earth.” It shows how the King;* in thaU 
first monarchy, was the visible God upon earth. The 
only thing Hke it ^at ha.s sinc^bM a^n ks^he deifica¬ 
tion of the SiUMj^^ll^rors. no p«re^onotheism could 
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for a moment Jiave been compatible with such an intense 
exoltation of the conquering King. “I am Pharaoh; ” 
“ By the life of Pb.iraob“ Say unto Pharaoh, Whom art 
thou like in thy greatness?”—all these expressions seem 
to acijuirc new life from the sight of this monster statue. 

And now let us jiass to the two others. They are tl-ve 
only statues remaining of an avenue of eighteen similar, 
or nearly similar, statues, .some of who.se remnants lie in 
the field liehind them which led to the palace of 
Amenophis III., every one of the statues being .\men- 
ophis himself, thus giving in multiplication what Raineses 
gained in solitary elevation. He lived some reigns 
earlier than Raineses, and the statues are of ruder work- 
manshii) and coarser stone. To me they were much 
more striking close at hand when their human forms 
were disiincily visible, than at a distance, when they 
lool^ed only like two towers or land-marks. 

The sun was setting; the African range glowed red 
behind them; the green plain was dyed with a deeper 
green beneath them; and the shades of evening veiled- 
the vast rents and fissures in their aged frames. As 
... I Iqoked back at them m die sunset, and they rose up 
•in front of the background of die mountain, they seemed, 
indeed, as if they were part of it—as if they belonged to 
some natural creation ralBier than any work of art. 
And yet, as I hate said, when anyrol^ in their neigh- 




bourhood, the human character i.s never lo^U I’hcir faces 
are dreadfully mutilated; indeed, the largest has no&cc 
at all, but is from the waist upwards a mass of stontS or 
rocks piled together in the form of a human head and 
body. Still, especially in that dim light, and from their 
lofty thrones, they seem to have faces only of hideous 
and grinning ugliness. 

And now, who was it that strewed the plain witli their 
countless fragments? Who had power to throw down 
the Colossus of Raraeses? Who broke the statue of 
Amenophis from the middle upwards ? From tlie time 
of the Roman travellers who have canr^ their names 
in verses innumerable on the foot of Amenophis, there 
has been but one answer,—Cambyses. fie was, in the 
traditions of that time, the Cromwell of Egypt. It is 
possible that Rameses, it is probable that Amenoiihis 
■were shattered by earthquakes. But the recollection of 
Cambyses shews the feeling he had left while here, as the 
great Iconoclast. What an eflfort thjs implies of fanatical 
^religious zeal 1 What an impression ,h gives of that 
hatred of idols, wh^ is described in the Bible, 
4|^ritM(h«aiTied to excess against these Majestic KJogs;. 
“ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth." Well niight thtf 
idols of Babylon tremble before Cyrus, if such was the 
fate of the Egyptian Pharaohs before Cambyses. 

SiMOi omJ IftfoductiMi, p. XXIVIU. 




THE GREEK EASTER. 

jf^ •* 

'^HEKE is one aspect in which it is interesting for us 
to regard the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
not merelf the centre of the worship of Christendom, it is 
also in an especial planner the Cathedral Church of Pales¬ 
tine and of the £as^; and in it the local religion, which 
attoj^hes to all the Holy Places, reaches its highest pitch, 
and, as is natural, receives its colour from the Eastern 
and barbarous nations, who necessarily contribute the 
chief elements to what may be called its natural 
gregation. It may be wbU, therefore, to give a 
tiop of the Greek Easter, which will also sum 
'general impressions of the whole building, in whose his¬ 
tory it forms so remarkable a feature. The time is the 
morning of Easter Eve, which, by a strange anticipation, 
here, as in Spain, eclipses Easter Sun4ay- The place is 
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the great Rotunda of the nave; the model of all the 
circular churches of Europe, especially tliat of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Above is the great dome with its rents and 
patches waiting to be repaired, and the sky seen through 
the opening in the centre, which here, as in the Pan¬ 
theon, admits tlie light and air of day. Immediately 
lieneath are the galleries, in one of which on the northern 
side— that of the Latin convent—are assembled the 
Frank spectators. Below is the Chapel of tKeSeptilthre 
—a shapeless edifice of brown marble; on its shabby 
roof, a meagre cu])ola, tawdry vases wUI; tawdry flowers, 
and a forest of slender tajicrs; whilst'’n iiitw curtain is 
drawn across its top to intercept the .rain'admitted 
through the dome. It is divided into two^ chapels— 
that on. the west containing the Sepulchre,—that on 
the east containing ‘‘the Stone W the'*'Anget” Of 

I I 

these, the eastern chapel is occupied the Creeks and 
Armenians. On its north side is ft^tfi^Dd'hole from 

' t 

which the Holy Fire |s to issue for the Greeks. A corre- 
i^yiding aperture is on the south side for the Armenians. 

w«tem extreaiity of the Sepulchre, but attached 
t®; outside, is the Ijlitle wooden chapQ]^.'^e 

ODly.f|M|Pl^e Church allotted to the poor Copts; and • 
further west, but parted from the Sepulchre itself, is the 
still poorer chaf^ of the still poorer Syrians.. 

The Chapel oftbe Sepulchre rises from the dense riiass 

• 




rin: orm.k kasii.r. 
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of pilgrims, who sit or stand wedged round it; whilst 
roiwd them, and betweea another e<jually dense laass, 
which gocs'round the walls of the church itself, a lane is 
formed liy two lines, or rather two circles of Turkish 
soldiers stationed to keep order. For the spectacle w liie h 
IS about to take place nothing can be better suited than 

the form of the Rotunda, giving galleries above for the 

% 

spectator*, and an open spate below for the pilgrims and 
..thelf ftstiwat*'' For the first two hours everything is tran¬ 
quil. Nothing indicates what is coming, except that the 
two or threo^pflgritns who ha\c got dose to the aperture 

ke«T> their'-hi^s fixed in it with j d.mcli never relaxed. 

*• 

ItU about noon that this circular lane is suddcnlv broken 

4 ♦ 

I 

through a tangled group rushing siolently round 
till they are cau^t by one of the Turkish soldiers. It 
seems M> he'tfie-lMl^ef of the Arab Greeks that unless 
they run round Sepulchre a certain number of times 
the fire wfiH a<^<CSbotne. Possibly, also, there is some 
strange'reminiscence of the funeral-games ami races 
round the tomb of an ancient chief. Accordingly, thfe 
night before, and from this time forward for two hours, a 
suijgi^ion of gambols tikes place, which an Ei^lishnian 
•caii only compare to a mixture of prisons^jSr^Me, foot¬ 
ball, and leap-frog, round and round tl« Holy Sepulchre. 
First, he sees these tangled masses of twenty, thirty, 
fifty*meii, starting in a run, catching^jkt^d of each other. 
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lifting one of themselves on their shoulders, sometimes 
on their heads, and rushing on with him till he leaps off, 
and some one else succeeds; some of theiri dressed in 
sheep-skins, some almost naked; one usually preceding 
the rest as a fugleman, clapping his hands, to which 
they respond in like manner, adding also mid howls, of 
which the chief burden is—“This is the fomb of Jesus 
Christ—God save the Sultan"—“Jesusre¬ 
deemed us.” What begins in the lessv gronpif 
grows in magnitude and extent, till at last the w’hole of 
the circle between the troops is continuously occupied 
by a race, a whirl, a torrent of these wild figures, like the 
Witches’ Sabbath in “ Faust,” wheeling round the Sepul- 
chre. Gradually the frenzy subsides or is checked; the 
course is cleared, and out of the Greek Church, on the 
east of the Rotunda, a long procession with embroidered 

a 

banners, supplying in their ritual the want of in^ges, 
begins to defile round the Sepulchre. 

From this moment the excitement, which has before 

s *, 

.1^n confined to the runners and dancers, becomes 
jMiirsal. Hedged in by the soldiers, the two huge 
uHies of pilgrims still remain in their places, all joining, 
however, in a wild succession of yells, through which* 
are caught from time to time i^rwgely, almost affect- 
ingly, mingled, the chants of the procession—the solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chrysostom, mingled 


Vi* 
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with the yell% of savages. Thrice the procession paces 
round; at the third time the two lines of Turkish soldiers 
join and fall in behind. One great movement sways the 
'taultitude from side to side; the crisis of the day is now 
approaching. The presence of the Turks is believed to 
prevent th$|,descent of the fire, and at this point it is 
that they’irSdriven, or consent to be driven, out of the 
phupdti^.^Q'^.imoment, the confusion, as of a battle and 
peri^ es the church. In every direction the 
raging mob bursts in upon the troops, who pour out of 
the church at the south-east comer—the procession is 
broken through, the banners stagger and waver. They 

I • 

stagger and waver, and fall 'amidst the flight of priests, 
bishops, and standard-bearers hither and thither before 
the tremendous rush. In one small but compact band 
the Bishop of Petra, (who is on this occasion the Bishop 
of ‘^the Fiie|" the representative of the Patriarch) is 
hurried to the Chapel of the Sepulchre, and the door is 
closed behind him. The whole church is now one 
heaving sea of heads resounding with an uproar 
can be compared to nothing less than that of the 
„ hall^of London at a nominatiem for the City, 
♦vacant space alone is left; a narrow lane from the aper¬ 
ture on the north side of die cha^iel to the hall of the 
church. By the aperture itself stamis a priest to catch 
the Are; on each side of the lane, so far as the eye can 


whicA 






reach, hundreds of bare arms are stretched out like the 
branches of a leafless forest—like the branches of a forest 
quivering in some violent tempest 

In earlier and bolder times the expectation of the 
Divine presence was at this juncture raised to a still 
higher pitch by the appearance of a dove hovering 
above the cupola of the chapel—to indicate, so Maun- 
drell was told, the visible descent of the Holy Ghost 
This extraordinary act, whether of extravagant sjonbolisre 
or of daring profaneness, has now been discontinued ; but 
the belief still continues—and it is only from the know¬ 
ledge of that belief that the full horror of the scene, the 
intense excitement of the next few moments, can be 
adequately conceived. Silent—awfully silent—in the 
midst of this frantic uproar, stands the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre. If any one could at such a moment be 
convinced of its genuineness, or could expect a di^lay 
<t>f miraculous power, assuredly it would be that its >’ery 
stones would'ciy out against the wild fanaticism without, 
and unhappy weakness within, by which it is at that hour 

At last the foment comes. A bright flame 
wood a|^}ears inside ^ hole—the ^ht, , 
^ucated''Greek knows and acknowledges,* 
kindled by the bishop within—as every pilgrim 

believes, of the desceo^iof i God mmiself upon the holy 

^ # 

Tomb. Any distinct featuie or incident is lost in the 
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universal whirl of excitement which envelops the church, 
as slowly, gracliKilly, the fire spreads from hand to hand, 
from toper te taper, through that vast multitude—till at last 
%e whole edifice from gallery to gallery, and through the 
area below, is one wide blaze of thousands of burning 
candles. It is now that, according to some accounts, the 
bishop or Patriarch i.s carried out of the chapel in triumph 
on the shoulders of the people, in a fainting state, “ to 
give the impression that he is overcome by the glory of 
the Alniii;hty. from whose immediate presence he is be¬ 
lieved to come.” It is now that a mounted horseman, 
stationed at the gates of the church, gallops off with a 
lighted taper to communicate the sacred fire to the lamps 
of the (Ireek Church in the convent at liethlehem. It 
i.>. now that the gr^at rush to escape from the rolling smoke 
anti suffocating heat, and to carry the lighted tapers 
into the streets and houses of Jerusalem, through the one 
entrance to the Church, leads at times to the violent pres¬ 
sure wliich in 1834 cost the lives of hunifreds. For a 
short time the pilgrims run to and fro—rubbing their 

and breasts against the fire to,attritits supposed 

♦ ^ 

lessness. But the wild enthusiaan ttsminates 
that thc*fire is communicated; and perhaps not 
extraordinary part of the spectacle is the rapid and 
subsidence o*f a frem^y so intense. The furious agitation 
of tHt morning is strangely contrasted with the 'profound 




repose of the evening, when the church is once again filled, 

i 

—through the area of the rotunda, the Chapels of Copt and 
Syrian, the subterranean Church of Helena, the great 
nave of Constantine's Basilica, the stairs and platform of 
Calvary itself, with the many chambers above,—every part, 
except the one chapel of the Latin Church, filled and 
overlaid by one mass of pilgrims, wrapt in deep sleep and 
waiting for the midnight service. 

Such is the Greek Easter, the greatest moral argument 
against the identity of the spot which it ])rofesses to 
honour, stripped indeed of some of its most revolting 
features, yet still, considering the place, the time, and 
the intention of the professed Miracle, probably the most 
offensive imposture to be found in the world. 

It is doubtless a miserable thought that for such an 
end as this, Constantine'and Helena planned and builded 
—that for such a worship as this, Godfrey and Tancred, 
Richard and St. Xouis, fought and died. Yet in justice 
to the Greek clergy it must be remembered that this is 
but the most extreme aad the roost .Instructive case of 
what Church must' suffer which has to bear with 
the wealtoess and fanaticism of its members, whether 
brought about by its own corruption or by long*and in** 

4 

veteiate ^noraiKe. And however rej>ulM^4o our minds 
may he ffte o^es of Arab we. ought rather 

perhaps to wonder that these wild creatures should be 

V 
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Christians at all, than that being such they should take 
this mode of expressing t}\eir devotion at this great anni¬ 
versary. TJje very violence of the paroxysm proves its 
temporary character. On ever)' other occasion their 
conduct is sober and decorous, even to dulness, as 
though—according to the happy expression of one of the 
most observant of Eastern travellers—they “ were not 
worWng out, but tramaciins the great business of sal¬ 
vation." 


SiHAt and PnUttint, p 464. 
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'THE RELATIONS OF CIVIL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


'^O a great extent Civil and Ecclesiastical History are 
inseparablpj‘'they cannot be tom asunder without 
infinite loss to both. It is indeed true that in common 
parlance, Kcclesiastiral History is often confined within 
limits so restricted as to render such a distinction only 
too easy. Of the numerous theological terms of which 
the original sen.se, defaced, marred, and clipped 

by tlie base curr^fy of the world, few have suffered soy , 
much, in few has “ the^j;old beewne so dim-,_^the most " 
fine gold so changed,” as in the word “ ecclesiastical.” 
The substantive from ndiich it is derived has fallen far 

4 

below its*ancient Apostolical meaning, but die adjective 
“ ecclesiastical ”.li^ fallen towo’ ^till It has come to 


signify, not the religious, not tho moral, not evpi the 
sociaf or political interests of the Christian comrfiunity, 
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but often the very opposite of these—merely acci¬ 
dental, outward, ceremonial machinery. We call a con- 
te.st for the retention or the abolition oT vestments 
ecclesiastical,” not a contest for the retention or the 
abolition of the slave-trade. We include in “ Ecclesias¬ 
tical History ” the life of the most insignificant bishop or 
the most wicked of Popes, not the life of the wisest of 
philosophers or the most Christian of kings. Put such a 
limitation is as untenable in fact as it is untrue in theory. 
The very stones of the spiritual temple cry out against 
such a profanation of the rock whence they were hewn. 
If the Christian religion be a matter, not of mint, anise, 
or cummin, but of justice, mercy, and truth; if the 
Christian Church be not a priestly Caste or a monastic 
order, or a little sect, or a handful of opinions, but 
“ the whole congregation of faithful men, dispersed 
throu^out the world;” if the very word which qf old 
represented the chosen “ people is now to be 

found in the “ laity; ” if the Biblical usage of the phrase 
“Ecclesia” literally ju.stifies Tertullian’s definition, Ubi 
Ires sunt laid, ibi esl ecclesia ; then the range of the history 
of the Church is a.s wide as the range of the 'world 
which it was designed to penetrate, as the whole body 
which its name includes. 


By a violent effort, no doubt, thC two spheres can be 
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Student of eac^ may avoid looking the other in the face ; 
under special circumstances, the ultimate relation between 
the course df Christian society and the course of human 
affairs may be forgotten or set aside. Josephus the 
priest may pass over in absolute silence the new sect 
which arises in Galilee to disturb the Jewish hierarchy. 
Tacitus the philosopher may give nothing more than a 
* momentary glance at the miserable superstition of the 
fanatics who called themselves Christians. Napoleon 
the conqueror, when asked on the coast of Syria to visit 
the holy city, may make his haughty reply,—“ Jerusalem 
does not enter into the line of my operations.” But this 
is not the natural nor the usual course of the greatest ex¬ 
amples both in ancient and modem times. Observe the 
description of the Jewish Church by the sacred historians. 
Consider the immense difference for all future ages, if 
tlie lives of Joshua, David, Solomon, and Elijah had been 
omitted, as unworthy of insertion, because they did not 

belong to the priestly tribe j if the Pentateuch had been 

# 

confined to the Book of Leviticus ; if the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles had limited themselves to the sayings and 
. doing§ of Zadok and Abiathar, or even of Nathan and 
Sad. ifemember also early chroniclers of Europe; 
almost all of them at once the sole historians of their age, 
yet, even by purpose^'emd profession, historians only of 
the (Church. Take but one instance, th^Venerable Bede. 
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His “Ecclesiastical History of England” Ijegins, no* with 
the arrival of Augustine, but with the great dawn of Bri¬ 
tish civilization at the landing of Cffisar; and, for the 
period over which it extends, it is the sufficient and almost 
the only authority for the fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon 

commonwealth. 

% 

In later times, since history has become a distinct 
science, the same testimony is still borne by the highest 
works of genius and research in this wide field. Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” is, in great 
part, however reluctantly or unconsciously, the history of 
“ the rise and progress of tlie Christian Church.” His 
true conception of the grandeur of his subject extorted 
from him that just concession which his own natural 
prejudice would have refused; and it was remarked not 
many years ago, by Dr. Newman, that up to th.at time 
England had produced no other Ecclesiastical History 
worthy of the name. This reproach has since been re¬ 
moved by the great work of Dean Milraan; but it is the 
distinguishing excelleilce of that very history that it em¬ 
braces wjdiin its vast circumference the whole story of 
mediaev^' Europe. Even in Uutt earlier period when . 
the world ai^ihe Church were bf necessity distinct and 
antagonisti^^^ld rightly perceived, and aU subsequent 
labours in ^w^Jbld tend to tbe Woe result, that each 
will be best ua^rstood, when blended in the cornmon 
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history of the^ Empire which exercised so powerful an 
influence over the development of the Christian societx 
within its bosom, whilst by that society it was itself un¬ 
dermined and superseded. And tfie two chief historians 
of France and England in recent times—Guizot in his 
Lectures on French Civilization, Macaulay in his English 
History—have both strongly brought out, as necessary 
parts of their dissertations or narratives, the religious 
influences which by inferior wtiters of one class have 
been neglected, or by those of another class been rent 
from their natural context. 

How -to adjust the relations of the two spheres to 
each other is almost as indeflnite a task in history as 
it is in practice and in philosophy. In no age are they 
precisely the same. Sometimes, as in the period of the 
Roman Empire, the influence of one on the other is 
more by contagion, by atmosphere, even by contrast, than 
by direct intercourse. Sometimes the main interest of 
religious history hangs on an institution, like Ejiiscopacy ■, 
on a war, like the Cru^des; on a person, like Luther. 
In some periods, as in the middle ages, the combination 
of the secular and reli|^us elements will be mTected by 
*the political or the intellectual influence of the clergy. 
The lives ti€ the'Ardibishoja of Cantebuiy and the lives 
of the Prime gr^land, aie for five hundred 

yedls almost indivisible. The course ;of European re¬ 
volution for nearly a thousand yejUflj^oves round the 
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throne of the Papacy. Or again, the rise of a new power 
or character will, even in these very ages, suddenly transfer 
the spiritual guidance of men to some high-minded ruler 
()! gifted writer, who is for the time the true arbiter or 
interpreter of the interests and the feelings of Christendom. 
In the close of the thirteenth century, it is not a priest or 
a Pope, but a king and an ojiponcnt of Popies, who 
stands forward as the acknowledged representative of the 
Christian Church in Europe; S. Louis in France, not 
(iregory IX. at Rome. In the fourteenth century it is not 
a schoolman or a bishop that we summon before us as the 
best exponent of mediaeval Christianity; it is not the 
“seraphic” or the “angelic doctor,” but the divine poet 
Dante, who reveals to us the feelings and thoughts of 
the whole age respecting this world and the next And 
if we pass to our own country, he roust be a blind guide 
M'ho would take us through the &iglish Reformation 
without seeing on every stage of it the impress of the iron 
will and broad aims oi Henry VIII.; or who would 
portray the English Church without recognising the com¬ 
prehensive policy of Elizabeth. Or yet again, of all our 
brilliant English divines of the seventeenth century, there 
is not one who can be fairly said to have exercised much « 
influence ovt^ the popular theology of diis nation, as has 
been undoatilMly exercised by a half-heretic, half-puritan 
layman, the of “ Paradise Lost” * 

These intj|tfiir<l|ijpdicate with sufficient precision the 
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devious yet ojjvious path which, without losing sight of 
the wide horizon on the one hand, or without undue con¬ 
traction of'his view on the other, the student of Eccle¬ 
siastical History may safely follow. If we imagine our¬ 
selves overlooking the broad expanse into which the 
stream bursts forth from the mountains of its early stages, 
our purpose henceforth will be, not so much to describe 
the products of the forest, or the buildings of the city 
which have grown up on the banks of the river, but to 
trade the river itself through its various channels, under 
its overhanging thickets, through the populous streets and 
gardens to which it gives life; to see what are its main, 
wliat its tributary streams; what the nature of its waters; 
how far impregnated with new qualities, how far coloured, 
by the varioui soils, vegetations, uses, through which they 
jiass; to trace their secret flow, as they go softly through 
the re^ons which they fertilise; not finding them where 
they do not exist, not drying their power where they do 
exist; to welcome their sound in courses however tor¬ 
tuous ; to acknowledge their value, however stained, in 
tlieir downward and onward passage. Difficult as it may 
often J)e to find the stream, yet when it is found it will 
guide us* to the pure pastures of this world’s wilderness, 
and lead us beside the still waters. 

£sitfm C4i9r4. tntrodyction, p. xxiii. 
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jgY the mere necessity of exploring anyr one subject 
to the bottom we must at tiiaes touch original 
authorities. But original records are not conhued merely 
to contemporaneous histories, nor even to' contem- 
poraneous literature, sermons, poems, laws, decrees. 
Study the actual statues and poklaits »f the men, the 
sculptures and pictures of the e^ts ; if they do not give 
■ os the precise image of the person and things themselves, 
tfiey'*jpve us at least the image left on those who came 
nearest to them. Study their monuments, their grave¬ 
stones, thdr epitaphs, on the spots where they lie. Study, 
if possiM, the scenes of the events, their aspbet, their 
aTcbittqltal^^teir get^aphy; the tradition which has 
survived history, the legend which has survived the 
tradition; the mountain, the stream, the shameless 
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Stone, which^ has survived even history and tradition 
and legend. 

Take ttfo examples instead of a hundred. There 
are few more interesting episodes in modem Eccle¬ 
siastical History than that of the Scottish Covenanters. 
But the school in which that episode must be studied 
is Scotland itself The caves, and moors, and moss- 
hags of the Western Lowlands; the tales, which 
linger still, of, the black chatger of Clav erhouse, of the 

I 

strtage encounters with the Evil one, of the cry of the 
pbver and peei]^ round the encampments on the lull- 
side, are instructive than many books. The rude 
grave-stones* whidi mark the spots where those were laid 
who bore testimony to “the covenanted work of reforma¬ 
tion, and ■^hnst'a kingly government of His house,” bring 
before us m the iaost lively, because in the most con¬ 
densed, authentic, otigipal form, the excited feeling of the 
time, and the most peculiar traits of the religion of the 
Scottish jieople. Their .independence, their fervour, their 
fierceness may have belonged to the age. But bardly 
out of Scotlaml could be found their stubborn endur¬ 
ance^ their thirst for vengeance, their investmait of the 
'Narrowest questions of discipline and ceremony with 
the sacredness of universal principles. We almost lancy 
that we see the survivors of the dead spelling and scooping 
out*their savage rhymes on the simple monuments, each 

‘V 
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catching from each the epithets, the tex^^, the names, 
aimosl Homeric in the simplicity and the sameness with 
which they are repeated on those lonely tombstones, from 
shore to shore, of the Scottish kingdom. • 

Or turn to a similar instance of kindred but wider In¬ 
terest What insight into the familiar feelings and thoughts 
of the primitive ages of the Church can be compared to 
that afforded by the Roman catacombs! Hardly noticed 
by Gibbon or Mosheim, they yet give us a likeness of 
the life of those early times beyond that derived from 
any of the written authorities on which Gibbon and 
Mosheim repose. Their very structure is significant; their 
vast extent, their labyrinthine darkness, their stifling atmos¬ 
phere, are a standing proof both of the rapid spread of 
the Christian conversions, and of the active fury of the 
heathen persecutions. The subjects of the sculptures and 
paintings place before us the exact ideas with which tire 
first Christians were familiar; they remind us, by what they 
do not contain, of the ideas with which the first Christians 
were not familiar. We see with our own eyes the parables, 
and the miracles, and the stories from the Old Testament, 
which sustained the couragfc of the early mart)T^, and the 
innocent festivities of the early feasts of Christian love.* 
The bartorous style of the sculptures, the bad spelling, 
the coarse engraving of the epitaphs, impress upon us 
more clea^y than any sermon the truth that God chose 
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the weak, and base, and despised things of the world, to 
bring to nought the things tvhich are mighty. He who is 
thoroughly steeped in the imagery of the catacombs will 
be nearer to the thoughts of the Early Church than he who 
has learned by heart the most elaborate treatise, even of 

Terlullian or Origen. 

The Prayer-book as it stands is a long gallery of Eccle¬ 
siastical History, which, to be understood and enjoyed 
thoroughly, absolutely comijcls a knowledge of the greatest 
events and names of all periods of the Christian Church. T o 
Ambrose we owe our Te Deum; Charlemagne breaks the 
silence of our Ordination prayers by the Vent Creator 
Spiritus. The Persecutions have given us one creed, and 
the Empire another. The name of the first great Patriarch 
of the Byzantine Church closes our daily service; the 
Litany is the bequest of the first great Patriarch of the 
Latin Church, amidst the terrors of the Roman pesti¬ 
lence. Our collects are the joint productions of the 
Fathers, the Popes, and the Reformers. Our Commu¬ 
nion Service bears the traces of every fluctuation of the 
Reformation, through the two extremes of the reign of 
Edw^d to the conciliating policy of Elizabeth, and the 
feactionary zeal of the Restoration. • 

Though the course of Ecclesiastical History be dark, 
there is always a bright side to be fqpn^ in Ec¬ 
clesiastical Biography. Study the lives,, study the 

^ a • 
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thoughts, and hjmns, and prayert, stud^ the death¬ 
beds of good men. They are the salt, not only of the 
world, blit of the Church. In them we see, close at 
hand, what on the public stage of history we see through 
every kind of distorted medium and deceptive refraction. 
In them we can trace the history if not of “ the Catholic 
Church,” at least of “the Communion of Saints.” The 
Aiia Siinetomm were literally, as a great French his¬ 
torian has observed, the only light, moral and intellectual, 
of the centuries, from the seventh to the ninth, which 
may without exaggeration, be called the Dark ages. 
“ Their glories,” it has been well said, “shine far 
beyond the limits of their daily walk in life; their 
odours are wafted across the boundaries of unfriendly 
societies; their spiritual see<l is borne away, and takes 
root and bears manifold in fields far distant from the 
gardens of the Lord where they were planted." ... It is 
well known that, amidst the trials which b^et Henry Mar- 
tyn the Missionary, on his voyage to India, the study in 
which he found his chief pleasure and profit was in the 
kindly notices of ancient saints which form the redeeming 
points .of Milner’s “History of the Church." “I love," 
(so he. writes in his diary) “ to converse, as it wete, with* 
those bishops and martyrs, with whom I hope, 

throu^’ gl)^ to ^end a happy oteshsty.The 

example M^.Cbristian Saints in tite early ages has bhen 
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a source of sweet reflection to me. .... Tlie holy love 
and devout meditations of Augustine and Ambrose I delight 
to think of. I . . No uninspired sentence ever affected me 
so much as that of the historian, that to believe, to suffer, 
and to love, was the primitive faith.” What he so felt 
and expressed may be, and has been, felt by many others. 
Such biographies are the common, perhaps the only 
common, literature alike of rich and poor. Hearts, to 
whom even the Bible speaks in vain, have by such works 
been roused to a sense of duty and holiness. However 
cold the response of mankind has been to other portions 
of ecclesiastical story, this has always commanded a 

reverential, even an excessive attention. 

The actual effects^, the manifold applications, in history, 
of the words of Scfipture, give them a new instruction, 
and afford a new proof of their endless vigour and vitality. 
Look through any famous passage of the Old, or yet more 
of the New Testament; there is hardly one that has not 
borne fmit in the iSnversion of some great saint, or in 
the turn it has giveh to some gyeat event At a single 
precept of the Gospels^ Antony went his way and sold 
all that he had; at a ^gle warning of the Epistles, 
Augustirte’s hard heart was melted beneath the fig-tree 
at Milan; a single chapter of Isaiah made a penitent 
believer of the profligate Rochester. A wonjltp, St 
Petef has become the stronghold of the Papsig^ a wcNrd 
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from St. Paul has become the stronghold of Luther. 
The Psalter alone, by its manifold applications anc^uses 
in after times, is a vast palimpsest, written over and over 
again, illuminated, illustrated, by every conceivable in- ^ 
cident and emotion of men and of nations j battles, 
wanderings, dangers, escapes, death-beds, obseejaies, of 
many ages and countries, rise, or may rise, to our view, 
as we read it. 

Lt<htrt$ M p ;6. 



THE EAJtZy YEARS OF THE BLACK 

PRINCE. 


all like to know where a famous man has been 
educate; and in the case of Edward the Black 
Vrince wc know Ae place, and also see the reason 
why it was choseiw Any of you who have been at 
Oxford will remember the long line of buildings which 
overlook the beautiful curve of High Street, the build* 
ings of Queen's College," the College of the Queen. At 
the time of which I speak, that college was the greatest 
-^two others only in any regular collegiate form existed 


in Oxford. It had but just been founded by the chap' 
lain o^^Queen Philippa, and took its name from ^r. 
T^ere ik^.was that, according to tradition, the 
of Walai^^ver son, as in the next generation, Henry V., 
was brought up. If we look at the events irinch fob 
low«f, he could hardly have been twelve yean old when 


Y 
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he went. But there were then no schools in England, 
and their place was almost entirely supplied by the uni* 
versities. Queen's College isteuch altered fn every way 
since the little Prince went there; but they still keep an 
engraving of the vaulted room, w*hich he is said to have 
occupied; and though most of the old customs which 
prevailed in the college, and which made it a very pecu¬ 
liar place even then, have long since disa))peared, some 
which are mentioned by the founder, and which therefore 
must have been in use when the Prince was there, still 
continue. You may still hear the students summoned to 
dinner, as he was, by the sound of a trumpet, and, in the 
hall, you may still see, os he saw, the Fellows sitting all 
on one side of the table, with the Head of the college in 
the centre, in imitation of ** the l^t Supper,” as it is 
commonly represented in pictures. The very names of 

the head and the twelve fellows (the number first 

• 

appointed by the founder, in likeness of our Lord and the 
Apostles), who were presiding c^r the college when 
the Prince wxs there, are known to,us. He must have 
seen what has long since vanished away, the thirteen 
beggars, deaf, dumb, maimed, or blind, daily brought into 
die hallf to receive their dole of bread, beer, pdttage, and 
fish. He must have seen the ?oot scholars, in* 

stituted the example of the seventy disciples, and 
learnii!^ from their two chapbuDS to diant the service. He 
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must have heard the mill within or hard by the college* 
walls, grinding the Fellows’ bread. He must have seen the 
porter of the'cpllegc going round the rooms betimes in tlie 
morning to shave the beards, and wash the heads, of the 
Fallows. In these and many other curious particulars, 
WG can tel) exactly what the customs and appearance of 
the College were when the Prince was there. It is more 
difficult to answer another question, which we always 
wish to know about famous mcn-^Who w*cre his com* 
panions? An old tradition (unfortunately beset with 
doubts) points to one youth, at that time in Oxford, and 
at Queen’s College, whom we shall all reirognise as an 
old acquaintance—John Wycliffe, the first English Re¬ 
former, and the first translator of the Bible into English. 
He would have been a poor boy, in a threadbare coat, 
and devoted to study, and the Prince probably never 
exchanged looks or words with him. But it is almost 
certain that he must have seen him, and it is interesting 
to remember that once, at least, in their lives, the great 
soldier of the age had crossed the path of the great 
Reformer. Each thought and cared little for the other; 
their ch^cters, and pursuits, and sympathies, were as 
diflbrent as were their stations in life; let us be thankfiil 
if we have learned to understand them both, and See what 
was good in each, &r better than they did thewelves. 

We^ow pass to the next events of bis life; those 
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have really made him almost as famous in.war, as Wycliffe 
has been in peace—the two great battles of Cressy and 
of Poitiers. I will not now go into the or^^ of the war« 
of which these two battles formed the turning-points, h 
i.s enough for us to remember that it was undertaken by 
Edward III. to gain the ctowti of France, through a 
pretended claim^for it was no more than a protended 
claim—through his mother. And now, first, for Cressy. 

.It was Saturday,' the a8ih of August 1346, 

and it was at four in the afternoon tlfit the battle 
commenced The French am)y a<lvanccd from the 
sot!th«east, after a hard day's march to otcruke the 
retiring enemy. Ever}* one, from the King down to 
the peasants on the road, went crying kill!" 

and were in a state of the greatest cKcitcmcnt, draw¬ 
ing their swords, and thinking they were sttre of their 
prey. What the French King chiefly relied tipon (be¬ 
sides'his great numbers) was the troop of fifleen thou¬ 
sand cross-bowmen from Genoa. I'hcse were made 
to stood io front: when, just as the engagement was 
about to take place, on 4 of those extraonlinary incidents 


occurred, which often turniate of battles^ as they 
do of human life in geno^ A tremendous stdrm 
gad^ered from frie west, and tmlejp^uaoder, and rain, 
and field of battle ^The sEy was darkened, 

add the horror was increased*^ the hoarse cries df crows 
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and ravens, whjch fluttered before the storm, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the Italian bowmen, who 
were unaccustome <1 to these northern tempests. Ar\i\ 
when at last the sky had cleared, and they prepared 
their cross-bows to shoot, the strings hod been so wet 
by the rain that they < ouhl not draw them. By this time 
the evening sun streamed out in full splendour over the 
black cloiuU of the western sky—right in their faces; 
and at the s.ime inornent the Isnghsh archers, who hail 
kc])i their bows in cases during the storm, and so had 
their strings dr}', let fly their arrows so fast and thick, 
that those who were present could only com|Kirc it to 
snow or sleet Through an<l through the heads, an<l 
necks, and h<inds of the Genoese bowmen, the arrows 
jiierceil. I’nable lo stand it, they turned and fled; and 
from that moment the |Mnic and confusion was so great, 
that the dav was lost 

But though the stor^, and the sun, and the archers 

• 

hud their ]>art, wc must not forget the Prince. He 
was, we must remember, only sixteen, and yet he com¬ 
manded the whole English anny. It is said that' 
the reason of this was, that the King of France had 
been so bent on destroying the English forces, that he 
had hoisted the Sacred Banner of France—the great 
scarlet flag, embroidered with golden lilies, ^calle^^ the 
Ori&unme—as a sign.t^ no quarter would be 
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and that when King Edward saw this, and ^wthe hazard 
to which he should cxy>ose not only the army, but the 
whole kingdom, if he weie to fol) m battlft, he deter¬ 
mined to leave it to his son Certiin it ibthat, for what¬ 
ever reason, he renumed on a little hill, on the out¬ 
skirts of the held, and the >oung IVince, who had been 
knighted a month before, went forward with his com 
]>anion 5 in arms into the sery thick of the fray, and 
when his father saw that the victory was virtualh gained, 
he forbore to interfere. ** Let the diild Ats s/urs,** 
he said, m words which have since become a proverb, 
“ and Ut tki day be hu." The Pnnee very great 

danger at one moment; he was wounded and thfown 
to the ground, and only saved by Richard de Beaumont, 
who carried the gitat banner of Wales throwing the 
i>anDer over the boy as he lay on the ground, jn<l stand¬ 


ing upon It he had dqveD back the assailants 
The assailants were driven badland fac; through the 
long summer evening, and deep the summer mght, 
|,tte batt k raged. It was not tiS^ dark, that the 
and his companions halted pursuit; and 

[e and torches wera' Ijrpp/that the King 
they were. And then the 

iterview between the &ther aa&’VnK'j ihe 
If Ae whole ansy, by 

emblazing Swee^^cn, 
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Cod gnt youpfrsrvci atuc, you are my true son — 
royally Aave you aequiited yoursdf this day, and 
worthy are*you of a crenvnf —and the young Pnncc. 
after the rever*»ntial manner of those times, “boiled to 
the ground, and gave all the honour to the King his father " 
'Ihe next day the King walked o\er the held of carnage 
with the Prince, and said, “ What thtukyou of a battle ^ 


IS it an a^eeablt ^met" 

The general result of the battle w*as the deliverance of 
the English army from a most imminent danger, and 
subscciucntly the conquest of Calais, which the King im* 
mediately hi^eged and won, and which remained m the 
possession 0i the l^Qglish from that day to the reign of 
Queen Mar)\ From that time the Prince became the 
darling of the English, and the ttnor of the French, and, 
whether from this terror, or from the black armour which 
he wojc on that day^ and which contrasted with the 
fairness of compkdon, he was called by them Le 
Pmse Noir,* — the,fl^ Prince^^ and from them the 
name has passe^ti m; so the) tlf his other soundit^ 
titles by whic^' Qie. old poems call him—Prim 

« M Mur%^A • ' ii a . • 


Wale^ Duke of A^rtaine,"—are dost in the one^ 
fabla*'4ime which be woo for hioMielf in his 
at CriiS?»'A ^ 

f to * ^ 

And' now we pass tmd teO 

the^eld of Poitiers. we mutt nf^ what' 
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him there, and why the battle was fought ? ^ He was this 
time aJone; his father, though the war had rolled on 
since the battle of Crcssy, was in England But, in 
other respects, the beginning of the fight was very like 
that of Cressy. <Gascony belonged to him by right, 
and from this he made a descent into the neighbour* 
ing provinces, and was on his return home, when the 
King of France—John, the son of Philip—pursued him 
as his father had pursued Edward III., and overtook him 
suddenly on the high upland fields, which extend for 
many miles south of the city of Poitiers. It is the third 
great battle which has been fought in that neiglibourhood, 
—the first was that in which Clovis defeated the Goths, 
and established the faith in the creed of Athanasius 
throughout Europe—the second was thai in which Charles 
.hlartel drove back the Saracens, and saved Europe from 

Mahometanism—the third was this, the most brilliant of 

• 

English victories over the French. The spot, which U 
about six miles south of Poitiers, is still known by the 
hasne of the Battle-field. Its features are very slightly 
Suirked^two ridges of rising ground, parted by a gentle 
boUpw; behind the highest of these two ridges is a large 
tract of copse and underwood, and leading up toll fronv 
the boUow is a somewhat steep lane^ there shut in by 
wood^^md ^kes on ^h side It on this ridge that 
the 4" had taken up his positjpn» and ft was soleljiby 
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the good use he made of this position that the victory 
was won. The French army was arrangetl on the other 
side of the'hoHow in three great divisions, of which tlie 
King's wns the hindmost It was on Monday, September 
19th 1356, at 9 A.M., that the battle began. All the 
Sunday had been taken up by fniitless endeavours of 
Cardinal lalleyrand to save the bloodshed, by bringing 
(he Ring and Prince to temts; a fact to be notioed for 
two reasons, hrst because it shows the sincere and 
Christian desire which animated the clergy of those 
times, in the midst of all their faults, to promote 
peace and goodwill amongst the savage men with whom 
they lived; and "s^ondly because the refusal of the 
French King ud Prince to be persuaded shows, on this 
occasion, the confidence of victory which had possessed 
them. 

I'he Prince od^efed to give up all the castles and pri¬ 
soners he had t 3 ten, an<l to swear not to fight in 
France again for seven years. But the King would hear of 
nothing'but his absolute surrender of himself and hiid 
army on the s[>ot The Cardinal laboured till the very last 
moment, and then* rode back to Poitiers, having equally 
oifendeti both parties. The story of the battle, if w9 
remember the position of the armies, is told in a moment. 
The Prince remained finn in bis position;, the French 
clft^ed with their usual chivalroup i^Our—charged up 



the lane ; the English archers, whom the Prince had sta¬ 
tioned behind the hedges at each side, let Ry their showers 
of arrows, as at Cressy; in an instant the lane was 
choked with the dead \ and the hrst check pf .su('h head* 
strong confidence was fatal. I'he Prince in his turn 
charged; a general ;>amc sei^sed the whole French army; 
the first and second division fled in the wildest confusion, 
the third alone where King John stood made a gallant 
resistance; the King was taken prisoner, and by noon the 
whole was over. Up to the gates of the*teYn of Poitiers, 
the French army fled and fell, and their dcad.»bodics 
were buried by heaps witfiin a convent which still re- 

\ ^ f 

mains in the dty. It was a wo^lerful day. It 'was 
8000 to Co,oco; die Prince who had gained the battle 
was still only twenty-sii, that is, a yev ^nger than 
Napoleon at the banning of ^:caft]}aigns, and the 
battle was distinguished from all rog by the number, 
not of the slain but of the priadbWBrOQe Englishman 
often taking four or five Frenchoi^. 

Perhaps, however, the best kndwn part of the whole is 
the scene where the King first xnet^^ Prince in Che eye¬ 
ing, which cannot be better dcKMcd than by old 
Froissart • • 

** day of the battle at night, the Prince gave a 
supjj&^dflodgings to tii, fllfiich Kikg, and to most of 
the gTeR^Mk.jhat were prisooes. The Prince called 
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the King and his son to sit at one Uble, and other lords, 
knights, and squires at the others; and the Prince always 
terved the King very humbly, and would not sit at the 
Kings table, although he rectuestcd him—»he said he was 
not qualified to sit at the table with so great a )>rince as 
the King was. Then he said to the King, * Sir, for God's 
sake make no bad cheer; though your will was not 
accomplished this day. For, sir, the King, my father, will 
ceruinly bestow on you as much honour and friendship 
as he can, will agree with you so reasonably that you 
shall ever be friends; and, Sir, 1 think you ought to 
rejoice, though dte’battle be not as you will, for you have 
this day gained tte^^high honour of prowess, and have 
sur|>as8cd all ^ide in valour. Sir, I say 

not this in rafllei^te dl our party, who saw every man's 
deeds, agree in tKs^ au give you the palm and chaplet.' 
Therewith the *^H£)chmeD whispered among them* 


selves that the 


probably he woura p 




spoken nobly, and that most 
a great hero, if God preserved 


hid life, to persevere good fortune." 




THE TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE- 

us turn to the tomb of Edward the k 
Prince and sec how it sums up his whole life. Its 
bright colours have long since faded, but enough still re^ 
mains to show us what it was os it iCMd after the sacretl 

w 

remains had been placed within it There he lies: no 
other memorial of him exists in the world so authentic. 

_ 4 

There he lies, as he had directed, in full armour, his head 
resting on his helmet, his feet with the likeness of ** the 
spurs he won " at Cressy, his hands joined as in that last 
prayer which he had offered up on his death^bed. There 
you can see his fine face with ^ Plantagenet features, 
the flat cheeks, and the well<hiidled nose, to be* traceth 
perhapi in the effigy of hb &tber m ^Westminster Abbey, 
and hiiymifither in Gloucester ^C^edral. On hb 
annour, ycwmAtil see the maiks pf |be bright gilding 
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with which the figure was covered from head to foot, so 
as to make it look like an image of pure gold. High 
above are* suspended the bmzen gauntlets, the helmet, 
with what wis once its gilded leoi>ard-crest, and the 
wooden shield, the velvet coat also, embroidered with 
the arms of France and England, now tattered and colour¬ 
less, but then blazing with blue and scarlet There, too, 
still hangs the empty scabbard of the sword, wielded per* 
chance at his three great battles, and which Oliver Crom¬ 
well, it is said, carried away. On the canopy over the 
tomb there is the faded representation—^]>ainted after the 
strange fashion of those times—of the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity, according to the peculiar devotion which he had 
entertained. In the pillars you can see the hooks to which 
was fastened the tapestry, with its crimson border 
and curious embroidery, which he directed in his will 
should be hung round his tomb and the shrine of Becket. 
Round about the tomb, too, you w*ill see the ostrich 
feathers, which, according to the old, but 1 am afraid 
'doubtful, tradition, we ore told he won at Cressy from the 
blind King of l^hemia, who perished lo the thick of the 
hgh^ and interwoven with them, the famous motto, with 
« whi^ he used to sign* his name, ** Houmout," Ich 
diene.** l(f as likely, Aey are German words, 

they exactly expresS have seen oM» in his 

.We, the .nnion of ** Hods'mdttlmt » ^ith 
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“ Ich dien," 1 save. They bring before^ us the v»y 

t 

scene itself after the battle of Poitiers, where, after 
having vanquished the whole of the French‘nation, he 
stood behind the captive king, and served him like on 
attendant. 

And, lastly, carved about the tomb, is the loogf mtcrip* 
tion, composed by himself before his death, in Norman 
French, still the language of the court, wr^fjten, as he 
begged, clearly and plainly, that all might read it Its 
pur|>ort is to contrast his former splendour, and vigour, 
and beaut)', with the wasted body whicKia t^ow all that is 
lelt What was a natural thought at alt times was 
specially characteristic of this period, as wc see from the 
• further exemplification of it in Chichele's tomb, a hundred 
years later, where the living man H the dead skeleton 
ore contrasted with each other in actual representation. 
But in this case it would l>e singularly alTeciing, if we can 
auppose it to have been written during the four years* 
seclusion, when he lay wasting away from his lingering 
illness, his high fortunes overclouded, and death full in 
prospect 

When we stand by the grave of a remarkable man^ it is 
always an interesting and instructive question to ^ 
especiallf,ky the grave of such a man, agf^i^such a 
place—waiMd is therq^^f|i^ we trnst is* buried with 
him in his tow? what good is there, whichmajpetUl live 
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after him ? What is it, that, taking him from fir^t to last, 
his life and his death teach us. 


First, thin, the thought which we most naturally con¬ 
nect with the name of the Black Pnnee, is the wars of the 
Enghth and French—the victories of England over France. 

f 

Out of those wars much noble feeling sprung,—feelings of 
^chivalry and courtesy and respect to our enemies, and 
(perhapt ^i^oubtful boon) of unshaken confidence in out- 
selv^ Such feelings arc amongst our most precious 
' inheritances, ahd all honour be to him who first in>pired 
them into the^eiirts of his countrymen, never to be again 
extinct* But it matter of still greater thankfulness to 
remember, as we look at the wom^ut armour of the Black 


Prince, that those w*ars of Engli&h contjuest are buried 
with him, never to,be revived. Other wars may arise 
in the unknown future still before us—but such wars as 
he and his father waged, we shall, we may thankfully hope, 
see no more again for ever. We shall never again see 
King of England, or a Prince of Wales, taking advantage 
of a legal quibble to conquer a great neighbouring countr>', 
and laying waste with fire and sword a civilised kingdom, 
from jnerc self-aggrandisement We have seen how, on 
*the evj of the battle of Poitien, one good man with a 
patience and charity truly herol^'did strive b^ali that 
Christian wisdom and forbeaMgi^bould to stop that 
unhallowed warfare. It is a satis&ctioo to think that Ms 
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wish is accomplished; that what he laboured to effect 
almost as a hopeless project, has now well-nigh become 
the law of the civilised world. It is true, that the wars of 
Edward III. and the Black Prince were renewed again 
on a more frightful scale in the next century, renewed at 
the instigation of an Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
strove thus to avert the storm which seemed to him to be 
threatening the Church ; but these were the last, and the 
tomb and college of Chichele are themselves lasting menu* 
ments of the deep remorse for his sin, which smote his ' 
declining years. With him finished the last trace of those 
bloo<ly wars: may nothing ever arise, in our time or our 
children's break the bond of peace between England 
an<I France, which is the bond of the peace of the 
world. 

Secondly, he brings before us all that is most charac- 

• 

teristic of the ages of chivalry. You have heard of his 
courtesy, his reverence to age and authority, his generosity 
to his fallen enemy. But I must in justice remind you, 
that the evil as well as the good of chivaliy was seed 
in him, and that this evil, like ihzi which I spoke of 
just now, is also, 1 trust, buried with him. One^single 
instance will show what I mean. In those diSastreuf 
years which ushered in the close of his.^I||i^'9 
arose in province of Gascony, 

his wastefid Expenditure One of the chief towns where 
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the insurgent held out, was Limoges. The Prince, 
though then labouring under his fatal illness, besieged 
and took it*; and os soon as it was taken, he gave orders 
that his soldiers should massacre every one that they 
found; whilst he himself, too ill to walk or ride, was 
carried through the streets in a litter, looking on at the 
carnage. Men, women, and children, threw themselves 


on their knees, as he passed on through the devoted city, 

CT}'ing ” Mercy, mercybut he went on relentlessly, 

and the massacre went on, till struck by the gallantr)' 

of three French knights, whom he saw hghting in one of 

the squares against fearful odds, he ordered it to cease. 

Now, for this dreadful scene there w*ere doubtless many 

excuses—the irritation of illness, the affection for his 

« 

father, whose dignity he thought outraged by so deter- 
mined a resistance, ao4 indignation against the in- 

* s 

gratitude of a city otf which he had bestowed many 
favours. But what is especially to be observed, is not 
so much the cruelty of individual man as the great^ 


imperfection of that kind of virtue which could allow 
of such cruelty. Drc^itul as this scene seems to us, to 
men of^that time it seems quite natural. The poet who 
rdborded* it, had nothing more to say concerning it, than 
that, 

All tb« towTumen were taken or slain 
By the noble Prince of price; 
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Wh«reR( great joy had all around, ^ 

Those who were hi^ friends; 

And his enemies were « 

Sorely grieved, and repented 

That they had b^un the war agAmsfhim.'* 

This strange contradiction arose from one single cause. 
The Black Prince, and those who looked up to him as 
their pattern, chivalrous, kind, and generous as they were 
to their equals, and to their immediate dependents, had 
no sense of what was due to the poor, to the middle, and 
the humbler classes generally. He could be touched by 
the sight of a captive king, or at the gallantry of the three 
French gentlemen j but he had no ears to hear, no eyes 
to see, the cries and groans of the lathers, and mothers, 
and children, of the poorer citizens, who were not bound 
to him by the laws of honour and of knighthood. It is 
for us to remember, as we stand by his grave, tha^whilst 
he has left us the legacy of those noble and beautiful 
feelings, which are the charm and best ornaments of life, 
though not iu most necessary virtues,, it is our hirther 
privilege and duty to extend those feelings towards the 
classes on whtdi he never cast a thought; to 
towards tf// classes of society, end to make tl|^ 
towards odier, and to wi tf s ourselves, die 
respect, al||*^0tMesy, atfd kpdness, which were 
peculiar to one class only. 
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h is a well-l^nown saying in Shakspearc, that— 

*' The evil ihat men do lives after tliem : 

The good h oft interred with their lx>nes.*'‘— 

But it is often, happily, just the reverse, and so it was 
with the Block Prince. 

He was the first great English captain, who showed what 
English soldiers were, and what they could do against 
Frenchmen, and against all the world. He was the first 
English Prince who showed what it was to be a true 
gentleman. He was the first, but he was not the last. 
We have seen how, when he died, Fnglislimcn thought 
that all their hopes had died with him. But we know 
that i^^wos not so; we know that the life of a great nation 
is not bound up with the life of a single man; we know 
that the valour and the courtesy and the chivalry of 
England, are not buried in the grave of the Plantagenet 
Prince., It needs only a glance round the country, to see 
that the high character of an English gentleman, of which 
the Black Prince was the noble pattern, is still to be found 
^ everywhere; and has since his time been spreading itself 
more and more through classes, which in his time seeme<l 

incapably of reaching it.And not to soldiers only, 

b?t to all who are engaged tn the long war^ of life, is 
hjs^condfict w example. To unite in our lives the two 
qti&iiBes expressed in his motto, “ Hoch ajpithand 
“Ich^icn,’’ “high spirit," and “reverent s^ce" is to 
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he, indeed, not only a true gentlciiun and^a true soldier, 
bill a true Christian also. To show to all who differ from 
\i\ not only in war but in j^eace, that delicate forbearance, 
that fear of hurting another's feelings, that happy art of 
saying the right thing to the right person, which he showed 
lo the captive king, would indeed add a grace and a charm 
to the whole course of this troublesome world, such as 
none can afford to lose, wlicthcr high or low. Happy 
are they who, having this gift by birth or station, use it 
for its highest purposes j still more happy arc they, who 
having it not by birth or station, have aajuired it, as it 
luay be acquired, by Christian gentleness and Christian 


f*. 


charity. 

And lastly, to act in all the various difficulties of 
our every day life, with that coolness, and calmness, and 
tuXh in a higher power than his own, which he showed 
when the appalling danger of his situation burst upon 
him at Poitiers, would smooth a hundred difficulties,'’ 
and ensure a hundred victories. We often think wo* 
iiavc no pow'er in ourselves, no advantages' of positi^^/ 
to help *us against our many temptations, to overcom^'.' 
the many obstacles we encounter. Let our stand 

by the Black Prince's tomb, and go bark 3^^ ^ 
thought'to the distant fields of 
the wild a t)^^h vi 

underwood,was all diK had, humanly sped 
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on his side; b^it he (timed it to.4hc utmost usj of which 
it could be made, and won the most glorious of battles. 
So, in like rrtanner, our advantages may be slight—hardly 
perceptible to any but ourselves— let us turn them to 
account, and the results will be a hundred-fold ; wchaw 
only to adopt the Black Prince’s bold and cheering 
words, when first he saw his enemies, •* G(ni is my //*//, 
/ must them os hest I can /* adding that lofty, )'ct 
resigned and humble prayer, which he uttered when tire 
battle was announced to be inevitable, and which has 
since become a proverb, “ God defind the right'* 
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^IGHT hundred years have passed today since the 
dedication of Westminster Abbey was completed; 
when, like the Jewish Temple, it was purified, and 
adorned, and consecrated, in the place of the ruin and 
desolation which had well nigh swept away the vestiges 
of older times. , 

These are the simple words of the Saxon Chronicle 
^which describe this event: "At midwinter King Edward 
came to Westminster, and had the Minster there conse; 
crated, which he had himself built to the honour of God 
and St. Peter, and all God's Saints.’* It was at Cl^stmas* 
time, when, as usual in that age, the Court assmbled^ 
the adjo^ing Palace of Westmlnstv, that thelonf^esired 
dedicatioa^pV# to be accomplishdi'* The kifig had beta 
for years pbAessed with the thought Uke T)aviA he 
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** could not suffer his eyes to sleep, nor the temples of 
his head to take any rest, until he had found out a place*' 
for the great sanctuary which was henceforth to be the 
centre of his kingdom. 

On Christmas'day, according to custom, he appeared 
in state wearing his royal crown; but on Christmas-nighi 
his strength, prematurely exhausted, gave way. The 
mortal illness, long expected, set ia He struggled 
through the three next days, and though, when the Fes* 
tival of the Holy Innocents arrived, he was already too 
weak to take any active part in the ceremony, yet he 
arodsed himself on that day, to sign the charter of the 
foundation; and at his orders the queen, with all the 
magnates of the kingdom, gathered within the walls, now 
venerable from age, then fresh from the workman's tools, 
to give to them the first consecration—the first which, 
according to the belief of that time, the spot had ever 
received from mortal hands. By that effort the enfeebled 

4 

frame and over*stiained spirit of the King was worn out 
On the evening of Ixmocents'-Day he sank into a deadly 
stupor. I'he sudden and startling rally took place on 
the eighth day of bis illness, on Uie 5 th January. The 
aecolleetions of the teachen of his youth, the dim fore* 


faodi^l^^f^i^pproaching disaster and change, found vent 
ih^a few strange, hardly coherent sentoiM d>at burst 
bis Ups. Then followed a calm, £iring which, 
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with words, very variously reported, respcctii^ the Qu^n, 
the succession, and the hope that he was passing ** ftoxti 
a land of death to a land of life,"—in the chamber which 
long afterwards bore his name in the Pajace of West¬ 
minster,—he breathed his last A horror, it is desenbed, 
as of great darkness, filled the whole island. With him it 
seemed as if the happiness, the liberty, the strengdi of 
the English People had vanished away. * So* dark were 
the forebodings, so urgent the dangers which appeared to 
press that on the very next day, while Duke Harold was 
crowned in the old Cathedral of St Paul's, the dead 
king w*as buried within the newly-finished Abbcy*^he 
first of the hundreds who have been sinco< laid there 
round his own honoured grave. 

Let us see exactly what the character of Edward the 
Confessor was. On the one hand, if we look at the 
details of his histoty, it is hardly pQ^ble to imagine 
a figure more unlike, more incoo|^mi'^ our own time 
^*9100 was this quaint, irresolute, guileim Kang, who alone, 
of all the canonised English saints,-fe|tk undisturbed in 
his ancient shrine. We know him as he is described 

to us by his contemporaries. We see that grave, gentle 

# 

figure, dd^even as a child, moving slowly along witilii^ 
downcast^^e& We recognize him at^ distance by the 
singular ap^j|tinre of face, con¬ 

trasted withfMe mOif whiteness of dus wavy hair 


a’S', 
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beard. As draw nearer, vtt- hear those startling i>eals 
of strai^e unearthly laughter, which broke ihrougli his 
usual silence. We see those thin jule hands, those long 
transj>arent fir^ers, with which, xs it w'as believed at the 
time, and fcr many generations afterwards, he had the 
power of stroking away the diseases of hh subjects. \Vc 
are a&todished, as we look into his outer manner of life, 
at finding a prince whose time is equally divided between 
devotional exercises and the passionate pursuit of hunt¬ 
ing—when not in Church, s|)ending day after daj^ with 
his hawks, or cheering on his hounds. We find, as we 
pedetrate into his inner life, a chihlishness of thought 
and acrioi^which at times turned into a harsh disregard 
of those to whom he was most nearly bound, and at 
times into the most fanciful extravagances. His opi* 
nions, his practices, his prevailing motives, are such as 
in our own ^t only not in England, but in no 

|)art of would be shared by any edu¬ 
cated teacher or educated nil^. But, through, and 

across, and in these immeasurable divergences, 

we yet can reedg^ an innocent child-like faith, which 
was the secret cause of the chann exerdsed by him over 
4 is cornitrymen then, and which may flourish still in our 

4 • 

altered age, Mtd has always an appointed place in the 
economy of God’s evef<mtDj||iM^Id. It' his faith 
. the unseen world, aitkhil^Smtever '^borance and 
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darkness^ that we owe this complex structure. He spoke 
the word, and it was transformed into stone; and even in 
some of its most peculiar features, the instkution stiU 
perpetuates the thought of its first founds, ** Through 
faith," we may well say, '*he has stopped the mouth 
of Time, quenched the violence of enemies, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness been made 
strong.". 


Sermpm*. 





THE MURDER OF BECKET. 


Castle of Bur, near Bayeux^ was a place already 
&inous in history as the scene of the interview 
between William and Henry, when the oath was perfi* 
diously exacted and sworn which led to the Conquest of 
England. Henry was here when all manner of rumours 
aboyt Becket's proceedings reached his ears. He be* 
sought the advice of the three prelates ^ those of 
York, London, and Salisbury. The Archbishop of 
York answered cautiously, '*Ask counsel from your 
barons and knights; it is not for us to say what must be 
don^” A pause ensued; and then it was added.— 
* whether by Roger or by some one else does not clearly 
appear—*' As long as Thomas lives, you will have neither 
good days, nor peaceful,^kingdoi%.nor .quift life.** The 
word^ goaded the king Into ope of those')>aroxysms of 
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fury to which all the earlier Dantogcnet j>rince8 were 
subject, and which was belie\ed by thcm&elves to iOrise 
from a mixture of demoniacal blood in thiir race. 


Henry himself is said at these moments to have become 
like a w ild beast j his eyes, naturally dove*hke and quiet, 
seemed to flash lightning; his hands stnick and tore 
whatever came in their way; on one occasion, he flew at 
a messenger who brought him bad tidings to tear out his 
eyes; at another time he is represented as having flung 


down his cap, tom off his clothes, thrown the filk^covcr- 

let from his bed, and rolled upon it» gnawfag the* s^aw 

and rushes. Of such a kind was the frenzy he showed 

u|)OD the present occasion. fellow,**’he exclaimed, 

that has eaten my bread has lifted up his heel against 

me—a fellow that I loaded with benefits dares insult 

♦ 

»the King and the whole royal family, and tramples on the 

% 

twhole kingdom—a fellow that came to court on a lame 
horse, with a cloak for a saddle, sits without hindrance 
on the throne itself. What sluggard wretches,** he burst 
forth again and again; *^what cowards have I brought 

^ in my court, who care nothing for their allegiance to 
raetr master! not one will deliver me from this low- 
bom priest ]*’ and, with these fatal words, he nishdd out 
oftlwwo*. ■ ' 

Thefe weaoQpesi^L^ong the courtfors four knight^ 
whose names long ^ed in the nlboiy of men, an^ 
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cvtry' ingenlyiy was exercised* to extract from them an 
evil augury of the deed which has made them famous— 
Reginald ’FitRursc, ‘‘son of the Fear,” and of tnily 
“bear-like” character (so the Canterbury Monks repre¬ 
sented it); Hugh de Morevillc, “ of the city of death 
William de Tracy—a brave soldier, it was said, but “ of 
parricidal wickednessRichard le Bret—more fit, they 
say, to have been called the “ Brute.” They arc all 
described aa on familiar terms with the king himself, and 
sometimes, ia official language, as gentlemen of the bed- 
chayitw. •. /i. These four knights left Bur on the night 
of the iUng's fury. They then, it was thought, proceeded 
by different roads tp the French coast, and crossed the 

* 4 

c!iannel on the following day; and all four arrived at 
the safoe'^hour at the fortress of Saltwood Castle, now 
occupied. by^ Becket*s chief enemy, Dan Rudolph of « 
Bro(', who cam^ out to welcome thent In the darkness 
of the night—the long winter night of the sSth of De¬ 
cember—it was believed that, with candles extinguished, 
and not even seeing each other’s faces, the scheme was 
concerted. Early in the morning of the next day they 
issued orders in the King's name for a troop of soldiers to ' 
be letied from the neighbourhood to march with then^ to 
Canterbury. They mounted their chaigers 

and galloped algng the old Rozn|||pDad.,|rom Ly&se to 
Sasterbury. They^roceeded instax^y to St Augustine's 
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Abbey, outside the walls, and took up chcir quarters with 

Clarembald, the Abbot. 

It was Tuesday the 39th of December. Tuesday, his 
friends remarked, had always been a signj/icani day in 
Socket’s life. On a Tuesday he was bom and baptized 
—on a Tuesday he had fled from Northampton—on a 
Tuesday he had left England on his exile—on a Tuesday 
he had received warning of his martyrdoni in a vision at 
Pontigny—on a Tuesday he had returned (mm that 
exile—it was now on a Tuesday that the fatal hour came 
—and (as tlie next generation observed) it was oji a 
Tuesday that his enemy King Henry was buried—on 
Tuesday that the rmutyr^s relics were translated—and 
Tuesday was long aftenrards regarded as the week day 
especially consecrated to the saint, with whose fortunes 
it had thus been so strangely tojerwoven. Other omens 
were remarked. A soldier who was in the plot whispered 
to one of the cellannen of th^ Priory that the Archbishop 
would not see the evening of Tuesday. Becket only 
smiled.^ A citizen of Canterbury had told him that there 
were several ifk England who were bent on his death; to 
whje^ he ankWered, with tears, diat he knew he should 

out of church. He himself had told ^eve^ 
ru in France, that he ifu convinced he should 

notHWMM and in two d%s ^ year wwld be 

ended. 
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Whether these evil auguries weighed upon his mind, 
or whether his attendants afterwards ascribed to his 
words a mOre serious meaning than they really bore, tlie 
day opeae^ gloomy forebodings. Before the break 
of dawn, the Archbishop startled the clergy of his bed' 
chamber asking whether it would l>c possible for any¬ 
one to escape to Sandwich before daylight, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, added, ** Let any one escape 
who wishes." That morning he attended mass in the 
cathedral; th^ passed a long time in the chapter-house, 
confessing to two of the monks, and receiving, as seems 
<i^ave l^een his custom, three scourgings. Then came 
the usual banquet in the great hall of the Palace at three 
in the afternoon. He was observed to drink more than 
usual, and his cup-bwer in a whisper reminded him of 
it **He who has' much blood to shed," answered 
Beckf t, must drink much." 

The dinner was now over; the concluding hymn or 
** grace" was finished; and Becket had retired to his 
private room, where he on his bed, talking with his 

4 

friends; whilst the servants, according to the practice 
which js 5t01 preserved in our old collegiate establisb- 
raents,* remained in the hall making their meal of 


tabken meat whic^was left. The floor of the 
strewn widi fresh hayaad 9tnw,to a^omifodatewid^eati 
pt&ces those who. could* not Aitd roods' ai. the betfOes; 
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and the crowd of beggars* and poor, who ^Uy received 
thetr food from the Archbishop, had gone into the outer 
)ard, and were lingering before their final dispersion. It * 
was at this moment that tht four knights (^smounted m 
the court before the hall, the doors were All open, ^ 
and they imsscd thiough the crowd withoufV^)po&itioo. 

I ither to avert suspicion or from deference to the feeling 
of the time, which forbade the entrance <^^ armed men 
into the peaceful preemets of the catiit^reJ* they left 
tliur weapons behind^ and their coats of^anail were con**, 
ceaied by the usual cloak and gown, the dress of ordinary . 
life. One attendant, Kadulf, an arched followed 
1 hey were generally known as courtjM; and the ser- 
vants invited them to partake of the retnaini of the feasU 
They declined, and were pressing on, when, at t^e foot 
of the staircase leading from the hall to the Archbishop's 
room, they were metby^Vilham FiU-Nigel, the seneschal, 
who had just parted from the Prunite with a permission 


^0 leave bis service, and join the King m France. 

4ie saw the knights, whom he immediately recog* 
Hed, he ran forward and gave them the usual kiss ^ 
{■mtation, and at their request ushmd them to the roop 
Becket sate. ** My lord,** he said, here are fo&i* 
King Henry, wishing to spfok 

idM have a 

sdedi||l "for^tk^^e^uii^^mpn, whm <bey 
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first found thefp^lves m the inesencc of the Arthbi^hop. 
Three of Ae)n—Hugh de More\i)le, Reginald Fjt^urse, 
WilliariTdc 1 Mcy—had known hire long l>efore in 
the days of hU bpiendour as Chancellor and favourite 
of the king. He vas still in the \igour of strength, 
•l&ough III liis fifiy-third year; his countenance, if we 

* A ^ 

' may judge of it from the at counts at the close of 
(he day, stUl^fctained its majestic and striking aspect, 
.hU eyes ^ftrthrgt and piercing, and always glancing 

* < ^ i 

(o and &o; and»his tall figure, though really sjme ami 
thin, ])adV portly look from the number of wrappings 
he wore^^oetth his ordinary clothes. Round 
,1 about him' sat or l^y on the door the clergy of his 

household.*, . . 

^ * 

When the four knights appeared, Be^-ket, without look- 

ing at them, pointedly condnued his conversation with 

the monk who sate next him, and on whose shoulder he 

wa.s leaning. They, on their i)art, entered without a word, 

beyond a greeting exchanged in a whisper to the atMd- 

ant ^ho stood near the door, and then inarched straight^ 

to where the Archbishop sate, and placed themselves on^ 

the floor at his feet, amon^ the clergy who were redini 

around * Becket now turned round for the fint tinre, 

$ 

gaic^stedttstiy^n each in eil^nce, whidi he at lait 
by i^Ung Tracy iy naj^e.* 
to lool^ny^tely at eaidi other^^ fih 

% ^A'A 
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cook the lead, replied, with a scornful expression, *^God 

help you!” Beckct’s face grew aimson, and he glanced 

round at their countenances, which seemed to gather Are 

from Fitiursc’s sj^eech. Fit/urse again ^broke forth—' 

“ We have a message from the King over the water—tell 

US whether you will hear it in ))n\ate or in the hearing of 

all.’* ** As you wisli,** said the Archbishop. ** Nay, as 

YOU wish,** said Fitzurse. **Nay, as ^'ou wish,** said 

Becket. The monks at the Aixhbishop*s intimation 

withdrew into an adjoining room; but the doorkeeper 

ran up and kept the door ajar, that they might s^ from 

the outside ^hat was going on. Fitzurse had haadjy 

begun his message, when Becket suddenly struck with a 

consciousness of his danger, exclaimed, This must not 

be told in secret,’* and ordered the doorkeeper to recall 

the monks. For a few seconds the knights were left 

alone with Becket; and the thou^t occurred to them, as 

they afterwards confessed, of killing him with the cross* 

staff which lay at his feet—the only weapon within their 

reach. The'monks hurried back, and Fiuurse, apparently 

calmed by their presence, resumed his staten 
•/ 

die complaints of the King. 

Archbishop, m his turn, coa^>laiDed of the 
receit^. First came the .^aiid gi^IkDces 
pmediagi^f^ " They Uve att«i|«d 
hj*t cat Ampte-moU'Wl, thf7 have 
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the casks of that were the King's own gift.” It was 
now that Hugh dc hforcvillc, the gentlest of tlic four* pui 
in a milder answer; “Why did you not complain to the 
King of these outrages! Why do you Like upon yoursch 
to punish them by your own authority?" The Archbishoj> 
turned round sharply upon him; “ Hugh* how j>roudly you 
lift up your head! When the rights of the Chnicb are 
violated* I shall wait for no man's permission to avenge 
1 will give to the King the things that nre the 
King’s; but to God the things that aie God's. It is my 
business* and 1 alone will see to it” For the first time 
in the interview the Archbishop had assumed an attitude 
of defiance; the fury of the knights broke at once througli 
the bonds which had partially restrained it, and displayed 
itself openly in those impassioned gestures which are now 
confined to thehaJr<ivi]ised nations of the south and east* 
but which seem to have been natural to all classes of 

to 

mediaeval Europe. Their eyes flashed fire; they sprang 
upon their feet, and npabing dose up to him, gnashed 


their teeth, twisted their long gloves, and wildly threw 
,^)|beir arms above their beads. Fitzurse exclaimed, “ You« 
thsnten us, you direaten ui j are you going to excem- 
oftmeate us all ?” One of the othen added, “As 1 
^^’s mtiscjf he sbaU not do thaj; he has excnmjnu- 
many alrtldy”^ Aichl^O{>«also sprang 
&OEi ^ ^ ^ stro^ eadtAoent ** You 


A A S 
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threaten me,” he saiil, “in vain; were all rfhe swords in 
Kngland hanging over my head, you coiitd not terrify me 
from my obedience to (^od, and niy I^d the Pope. 
Foot to fool shall you find me in tlie battle of the Lord 
Once 1 gave way. 1 returned to my obedience to the 
Po|>c, and will never more desert it. And besides you 
know what there is between you and me; ^ wonder the 
more that you should thus threaten the Archbishop in his 
own house.” He alluded to the fealty sworn to him 
while Chancellor by Morcville, Fitzurse, and Tracy, 
which touched the ten derest ner>*e of thh feudal oharac* 
ler. “ There is nothing,” they rejoined, with an aiTgc' 
which they doubtless fell to be just and loyaJ, “ there is 

« f 

nothing between you and us which can be against the 
King.” . ’ 


Roused by the sudden burst of j^assion on t)oth sides, 
nvioy of the servants and clergy, with a few soldjers of 

Jr 

the household, hastened into the room, and ranged them* 

, 4 

selves round, the Archbishop. Fitzurse tunied to theiB 
and said, “You are on the King's side, and bound \o him 
by your allegiance, stand off.” 'fhey remained tnoti(%k- 
less, and Fitzurse called to them a second time, “Gu^ 
him; prevent him from escaping.” The Archbish^ 
said, “ I not escape.” On this the imightt'^blgfat 
hold j Fitz-Nigd^ who 

had enteted With theand hurried him with.^em, 
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saying, “Corae* with us.'* lie called out to Bcckct, 
** You sec whal they are doing with me.” I see,” 
replied Heckei; “this U their hour, anti the ]>ower of 
darkness.” Ai they stood at the do(»r, they exclaimed, 
“ It is you who threaten,” and in a deep undcr-tone they 
added some^enoce, and enjoined on the senants obe¬ 
dience to their orders. With the quickness of hearing 
for which %e was remarkable, he caught the words of 
their d^ance, and darted after them to the door, entreat¬ 
ing them" to release Fitz-Nigclj then he implored More* 
l^^ille, As more ^ibtirteous than the others, to return and 
• repeat’th^ message; and lastly, in despair and indig¬ 
nation,' he struck his neck repeatedly w'ith his hand, and 
said, “ here you will find me.** 

The km^tSadeof to his solicitations, kept their course, 
♦ 

6 ei^ing as they went another soldier, RaduTf Morin, and 
^ssed through the hall and court, crying, To arms! 
•to arms I” ^ A few of their companions had already taken 
>]|il|>t ^tlw gateway, to prevent tlie-gate .being 

It; the rest, at the shout, poured in ft^om the bouse 
I ere they were 5 $tationed hard by, with the wotohword, 
men I Kiog*s men !” The gate was instantly 
*to cut oif communi^^tipn with the town; the 
vydlAi^op's porter was removed. The knigh^ threw off 
theifdo^ and gowns kitff srdiM^re^in the 



garden,' appeared in thqr ^knn^pr, imd'* girf on their 
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'Words. Two of the Archbibhop’s scnantt seeing them 

•ipproach, bhut and barred the door of the ball, and the 

kn lights in vain endeavoured to force it open- Some oni 

led t)icm into the orch^ird behind the kitchen. There was 

a staircase leading thence to the ante^hamberp between 

the hall and the Archbisliop's bed-room. The wooden ' 

• 

Steps weie under rci>air, and the carpenters had gone to 
iheir dinner, leaving tlicir tools on the stairs. Fitzurse 
'•01/.cd an axe, and the others hatchets, and thus onned, 
they mounted tlic staircase to the ante-chamber, broke 
through an oriel window which looked cut on {he gar¬ 
den, entered the hall fiom the inside, attacked and • 
wounded the servants who were guoxiiing it, and opened 

the door to the assailants. The Aichbisbop's room was 

* 

Mill barred and inaccessible. 

Meanwhile Becket^who resigned hit calmness as soon 
os the knights had retired, reseated hiotself on |iis ^ouch, 
and John of Salisbury again urged iDOderatc Counsels, in 
words which show that the esdnsUC of the Archbishop in 
his lifetime justifies the impressioii of his vehement and 
unreasonable temper which lias prevailed in later timea 
** It is wonderful, my Lord, tiiat yon never take afty one's 
advii^ j ijt always has been, and ^ways is your cuhom, to 
do 9x^joy what seems good fb yoursettalone." ^ What 
woul||mpbve me do, Dep Miifp said Beckep^^You 
ought to'lave ^unsAgridl yourl^encU, knoiKng 

t 
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you do th^t these men only seek occasion to kill you." 
“ I am prepared to die/* said Bccket “ We are sin¬ 
ners,” sakrjohn, ^‘and not yet prepared for death; and 
1 See no one. who wishes to die without cause except 
you.” The Archbishop answered, “Let God’s will be 
done.* “Would to God it might end well,” sighed John 
in despaif. <^The dialogue was interrupted by one of the 
monks rusfimg in to announce that the knights were 
inarming.' “Let them am,” said IkckcL Dut in a few 
minutes, the violent assault on the door of the hall, an¬ 


nounced that danger was close at hand. The monks, with 
diat extraordinary timidity which they always seem to 
have displayed^ instaatly fled, leaving only a small body 
of his intimate* |p^ds or fluthfut* attendants. They 
uifitcd in entrinting'hj^ to take refuge in the cathedral. 


“ Nol” he said^ “fear oot: all monks are* cowards”' 
On this some upon Kbj |j wd endeavoured to 

<lrag hiih'*there bytpain force; odiers urged that it was 
430 W five o'clock, tbit'yeapers were beg^ning, and that 
his duty called him lo Attend the service Partly forced, 
partly persuaded by the argument .partTy feeling that his 
own doom called him thith^, he rose and moved, but 
*seein^that his cross^staff ^ adt, as usuak borne before 
hirOf^e stopped and called fot it . . The whole 

tn preserve fit <&ity, and &e frantic eflgemess 




of his attendants to gain the sanctuary, they urged 
him fonvard, he coloureil and paused, and repeatedly 
asked them «hat they fcMrcd. The insist they had , 
passed throtigli the door which led to thi* rlotster, the 


subordinates flew to bar it behind them, ^'hich he as 
peremptorily forbade. For a few steps he w^ed finnly 
on, with the crossbearcr and the monks before him; 
halting once, and looking over his right shoulder, 

I 

either to see whether the gate was locked, or else if his 

enemies were jmrsuing. Then the same ecclesiastic who 

had hastened fonvard to break open the door, c^cd out, 

% 

“Seize him, and cany him!" Vehemently he resisted, 
but in vain. Some puHcd him bom before, others 
pushed him from behind; half earned, half drawn, he 
was borne along the northern and eastern cloister, crying 
out, ** Let me go, do not drag me." Thrice they were 
delayed, even jo that short passage, for (hricc he broke 
loose from them^twice in the cloister itself^ andt)n(*e in 
the chapter^house. At last they reached the door at the 
lower north transept of the cathedral, and here was p^- 
sented a new scene. 

r 

The vespers ha<l already begun,'and the monks 


singing the service in the choir, when two boys Tushe4,1ip* 
the nave, aanouncing, more by their terrified g^fRui^ 
than bjj^l^Leir ^ords, that the bunfh^; hxte 

th^ pal^ and monastery. I^dmtJy the seyity afctf 
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thrown into the utmost confusion; ])art remained at prayer 
—partfled into the numerous hiding-places the vast fabric' 
( affords; and.part went down the steps of the choir into 
. the transept ^o meet* the little band at the door. “ Come 
in, come in!” exclaimed one of them; “ come in, atjd 
; let die together.** The Archbishop continued to 
stand tjutside, .and said, ** Co and hnish the service. 
So long ^you keep in the entrance, I shall not come 
in.f They fell back a few luces, ^nd he stepped within 
' the door^.'but, finding the whole place tlironged with 


peojri^^e paused on the thrcsliold and asked, *MVhnt 
is it that these pe^le fear?". One general answer broke 
forth, ** The anned m^ in the cloister." As he turned 
and I ^all go but to them," he heard the clash of 

arms behind The knights had just forced their way into 
the cloister, and were now (os would appear from their 
being thus seen through the Open door) advancing alongj^ 
its sou^em side. They were in mii],. which covered their 
&ces up to their eyes, and carried their swords drawn. 
**fhree had hatchets. Fitrurse, with the axe he bad taken 
'^Jfom the carpenters, was foreniost, shouting as he came, 
ere, here, king's men f ' Immediately behind him fob 
Robert Fitzi&nulph, with three other knights; and 
group, widrweap^^ brought up the rear. At 
SO thwoltted peaceful c^ist^^f C^n- 

'lefbtfyi^ot probably behdd since the time w hei^e 
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monastery had been sacked by the Danes^ the monks 
within, regardless of all remonstrances, shut the door of 
the cathedral, and proceeded to barricade it' with iron 
bars. A loud knocking was heard froniftlie terrified 

s 

crowd without, who, having vainly endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent the entrance of the knights into the cloister, now. 
rushed before them to take refuge in the church. Becket, 
who had stepped some paces into the cathed^, but was . 
resisting the solicitations of those immediately about him 
to move up into the choir for safe^, darted back, calling 
aloud as he went, “Away, you cowards I By virtue of 
your obedience I command you not to shut the door— 
the church must not be turned into a castle." With his * 
own hands he thrust them away from the door, opened* 
it himself, and catching hold of the excluded monks, 
dragged them into the building, exclaiming, “ Come in, 
come in—faster, faster 1" , 

At this moment the ecclesiastics who hod hitherto 
clung around him fled in every direction; some to the 
altars in the nomerous side chapels, some to the secr^ 
chambers with which the walls and roof of the cathedralr 
are filled. Three done remained with him. Two hiding* 
places had been sjt^cially pointed out to the Archbishop. * 
One was venerable ciy]A of the church, its 
dark tggmm and^d^pd^ to which^ at 

nb i ft p ened immediately from ^ spot whe^ tpl 
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the other w»s the chai)el of'St Dliisc in the roof. But 
he positively refused. One last resource remained to 
the staunch companions who stood by him. Tliey urged 
him toascenj to the choir, and hurried him, still resisting, 
up one of the two flights of stei>s which led thither. They 
no doubt considered that the greater sacredness of that 
portion of the church would form their best ])rotection. 

* Becket seems to have given way, as in leaving the palace, 
fiom the thought flashing across his mind that he would 
die at his post He would go (such, at least, was the 
im^jfcstbn Icfl on their minds) to the high altar, and 
perish in the Patriarchal Chair, in which he and «a 11 his 
predecessors from time immemorial hod been enthroned. 

' But this was not to be. 

Wliat has taken Jong to describe must have been 
compressed in action within a few minutes. The 
knights, who had been checked for a moment by 
sight of the closed door, on seoing it oncipectedly thrown 
ppen, rushed into the church. It was,, we must remember, 
about five o'clock in a winter :eveiung; the shades of 
’Sight were gathering, and *were d^ened into a still 
darkfj gloom within the high and*i|^ive walls of the 

* vast ^ithedral, which was raly illumiittted here and there 
by. solitary* !^mps btuoing before the altars. The 


by solitary* Mniing betore the altars. The 

twfligh^ lengthen^ friB|l^e ritortest ^y a for^ht 
HdbreyV^ hut just sufiident to reveal the outlft of 
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objects. The transept in which the knights./ouncl them¬ 
selves is the MTTie as that which—though with considerable 
changes in its arrangements—is still known hy its ancient 

name of **The Martyrdom.”.At the moment of 

their entrance the central pillar exactly intercepted their 
view of the Archbishop ascending the eastern staircases« 
Fitzursc, with his drawn swonl in one hand, and the 
carpenter’s a\e in the other, sprang in first, and turned 
at once to the right of the pillar. The other three wont 
round it to the left In the dim twilight they could junt 
discern a group of figures mounting the steps. One of 
the knights called out to them, “Stay." Another, “Where 
is Thomas Beckei, traitor toihe king?” No answer was 
returned. Fiuursc rushed fonvard, and stumbling against 
one d the monks lower stej), still not able to 

dMihguish clearly in the darkness, exclaimed, “ Where is 
the Archbishop?” Instantly the answer came,*— 
naid, here 1 am, no traitor, but the Archbishop and Priest 
of God; wlttl do you wish?”—and from the fourth step, 
which he had rttched in his ascent, with a slight motion 
of his head—noticed apparently as his peculiar manner 
• in moments of excitement—Becket descended to the tran* 
sept Attined^ we are told, in hia white rochet, ^tli a * 
cloak tod bdOtf thrown over his should^ he thus sud* 
d( lar rrMirinn|[M^ Vit^ixst sprang back 

twdw thret-MM and Becket passing by him took up 
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hi» station between the central pillar and the massive wall 
whicli still fonns the south-west comer of what was then 
the chapel of St. Benedict Here they gathered round 
him, with theory, ‘‘Absolve the bishops whom yo^j have 
excommunicated.” “ I cannot do other than I have 
t^ne,” he replied, and turning to Fiuurse, he added— 
“Reginald, you have received many favours at my hands; 
why do you come into my chiiah armed?” FiUurse 
jilantcd the axe against hi.s breast, and returned for answer, 
•* Vou shall die—1 will tear out your heart” Another, 
' peri laps in kindness, struck luiii between the shoulders 
wuii the flat of the sword, exclaiming, “ Fly; you are a 
dead man.” “ I am ready to die,” rcj>lie<l the Primate, 
“ for God and the Churc h; but 1 warn you, 1 curs^ you 
in die name ot God Almighty, if you do not let my men 


cscajie.” 

'fjje well-known horror which in that age was feltatan 
* 

a<*t of sacrilege, together witli the sight of the crowds who 
were rushing in from the town through the nave, turned 
tlicir e(Torts for the next few moments to carrying him out 
of the church. Fitzurse threw down his axe, and tried to 
drag him out by the dollar of bis long cloak, calling, 
Coitte with us—you arc our prisoner.” “ I will not fly, 
you detestable fellow,” was Bechet’s reply, roused to ,bis^ 
usual vehemence, and wrenching tl)e cloak |gt of 
giasp. The three knights struggled viol^^ to put him 
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on Tracy's shoulders. Becket set his bad;, a^inst the 
pillar, and resisted «ilh all his might In the scuflie 
Becket f.istened upon Tia<y, 'ihook him by bis coat of 
maib and exerting his great strength, flungdown on 
the iKivcment It was hopeless to cojry on the ottempt 
to remove him. And in the Anal struggle, which now 
began, Fit/urse, os before, took tlic lead. But, as he 
approached >vitli his drawn sword, the sight of him kindled 
afresh the Aichbisho])*s anger, now heated by the fray; 
the :pint of die Chancellor rose within him, and with a 
coarse epithet, not calcuhicd totum away his adversary's 
wrath, he exclaimed, “ You profligate wretch, you tfe my 
man^you have done me fealty —you ought not to touch 
me.” Fitiurse, glowing all over with rage, retorted, “ I 
owe you no fealty or homage, contrary to my fealty to the 
king,” and, waving the sword over his head,cned ^^Strike, 
strike,” but merely dashed off his cap. The Archbi|hop 
^vered hit eyes with his joined hands, bent his neck, and 
said,* 1 commet^d my cause, and the cause of the Church 
to Otdy to St Denys the martyrwf France, to St Alfege, 
an^dl^ the saints of the ChufcL" Meanwhile Tracy 
sprang forward and struck a mor^4ecided blow. Grim, 


one of the Arebbtsbop's attendaAts,"irh 9 up to this moment 
had his aim round Becket, UiR*r^tv{y iMtpped^n ^ doak, 
to iptercepH^ ^itWdming, Spkre tfaii 

defence” T1^|#word lighted bn the arm of the monk« 
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and he fied disabled to the nc^st altar. The spent force 
of the stroke descended on Becketts head, grazed the 
crown, and finally rested on his left shoulder. The next 
blow, by Tracy or Fitzursc, was only with the flat of the 
sword, and again on the bleeding head, which Bccket 
^rew back as if stunned, and then raised his dasped 
handikbove it The blood from the first blow was trickling 
down his face in a thin streak; he wiped it with his arm, 
and When he'saw the stain, he said, ** Into thy lunds, O 
Lord, I oo^mend my spirit” At the third blow, which 
was Also from Tracy, he sank on his knees,*—his arms 
falUng«^^th his hands still joined as if in prayer. With 
his face turned towards the altar of St Benedict, he mur¬ 
mured in a low voices which might just have been caught 
by the wounded Grim, who was crouching close by, and 
who alone reports the words,—For the name of Jesus, 
and ^the defened^ of the Church, 1 am willing to die.” 
Without moving hand or foot, he fell flat on his face, as 
he spoke, in front of the comer wall of the chapel, and 
with such dignity that his mantle, which extended from 
head, to foot, was not disananged., In this poetift^ he 

received tern Richard'the Breton a tremendous blow, 
* * • 

^accompanied with the exclamation (m allusion to a 
quarr^ of .Bedtet mth Prince William), “ Take this Jbr 
love of Ay lord WUUai^, brodier^j^the k^'V The ^ke 
^ awqd with ftch viol^Ke £t the W^town 
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of the head—which was of ttnnsual si/e—was severed 
from the skull, and the sword ^napt m two on the marble 
j«vement Then Huf;li of Horsea, thrust his *sword into 
tlie ghastly wound, and scalicicd the brains over the 
juvcment us go—lcl us go,” he said, in con¬ 

fusion , “the liaitor dead, he will nse no more."^ 

1 his was the final act. One only of the four kni^ta had 
stiu<k no blow Huuh de Morevillc, throu^OQt reined 
the gentler disposition foi which he wtf‘listingflbhecl, 
an<) contented himself with holding back al ^4|itrance 
of tlie tfonsept the crowds who were pouring 
th< nave. ’ ^ 

I'he murderers rushed out of the church, through 4he 
cloisters, into the palace. Tiacy, in a confessiefa* made 
ioug afterwards to the Bishop of Exeter, said that^eii 
spirits, whith had before been raised to the highest^tch 
of excitement, gave way when the deed wgi^meet^ted, 
and that they retired with trembling ste^, ^pming the 
earth to open and swallow them up. bowev^ 

was not their outwaid demeanour, as it was recollect^ 

$ 

by the monks of the place With a savage burst oT 
triumph they ran shouting, as if in battle, the watchword 
^Ijnga of Eugland--“ The kiag's Ae king’s * 
bounding as they veni a servant of - 

Tbejr; the whole, tfulw ploateiiK 
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gold and silver vases; the magnificent vestments, and 

glensiU employed in the services of the church ; and, 

lasdyi the horses from the stables, on which Becket had 

prid^ himself to the last, and on which they rode off. 

The amount of plunder was estimated by Fitzstephen 
► • 

at 2000 ^jwks. To their great suq)nse they found two 
haiic^tha among the effects of the Archbishop, and threw 

As the murderers left the cathedral, a 
trcmABoUs ^rm of thunder and ram burst over Can- 

4 

terburylllgAfhe night fell in thick darkness upon the 
a8eh&onl7areadful deed. 

Th#^crowd%ras every instant increased by the multi* 
tud^ docking itt from the town on the tidings of the 
evenl last, however, the cathedral was cleared and 
the shut; and for a time the body lay entirely 

deseim. |t was not till the night had quite closed in 
that ^ chamberlain of the Archbishop, entenng 

with a li^t, 6faii the corpse lying 00 its face, the 8cal]> 
hanging by 4 ^n^e of skin : he cut off a piece of his shirt 
to bind up the fiightful gash. The doors of the cathedral 
were again opened, and the monks returned to the spot 
Then, for the first time, they ventured to give way to 
their ^ief, and a loud lamentation resounded throi^ 
tbo itSlBM of the night When they turned the 
w>th it* w wf i II 

aq4 of the (onott&aadt^ Simile still agaM||dato 
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play on tho features—the colour on the checks was 
—and the eyes were closed as if in sleep. The lop ^ilF 
the head, wound round with Osbert*s shirt, waa ba^ed 
m blood, but the face was marked only^ by one £unt 
streak that crossed the nose bora the right temple to 
the left cheek. Underneath the body thd)^ibuivS th^ 
axe which FiUursc had thrown down, and a small iron 
hammer, brought, apiurently, to force open door^^ 
(lose by were lying the two fragments^ of Le Bret*? 
broken sword, and the Archbishop's cap, wii|eh )|ad b^en 
struck off in the beginning of the fray. All^w they can^jt 
fully preserved The blood, which, with v^orai||^ stU 
scattered over tne pavement, they c^Ueme^and placof^ 
in vessels; and as the enthusiasm of the^oi^f^Kreased, 
the bystanders, who already b^an td^esajj^ hj0i % 
martyr, cut off pieces of their clothes to dip inme blood, 
and anointed their eyes with it Tftt fioie and outo 
pelisse, which were rich with sangui stains, 
giveX to the poor--a proof of fle imp^ect 
. ga yet entertained of the value of these'relics, whid^ 
years afterwards would have been Iheral^ 
tbeer weight in gold, and which were now sold for srae 
^^l^waai. 

^ tying up the head^with clean liin 
tg 0 ^ 90 ^ th« pl^ 
emW suceeHniMijlt ]fi 
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transept through the choir, to the high altar, in from 
iMich they laid it down. The night was now far 
advance^ but the choir was usually lighted—and pro¬ 
bably^ therefore, on this great occasion—by a chandelier 
with^enty-four wax tapers. Vessels were placed under 
the bbdy to catch any drops of blood that might 
&11, aM ^e knonks sat keeping around. Ihe aged 
l^obeV^^bnon of Merton, the earliest friend and m 
structor of Becket, and one of the three who had re 
mai&edl^tb him to the last, consoled them by a narration 
auawe^e of the murdered prelate, which hitherto 
hM J|en^OTiy known to hunself, as the confessor of 
Pnma^ijP 10 Brun the valet In proof of it he 
^rust ItsKaH voder the garments, and showed the 
moA^ ipllt and h^rcloth shirt which he wore next to his 
skin. ThU^ was th( one thing wanted to raise the enthu* 
kiasm^of to the highest pitch. Up to that 

»ment i^rd^adn^Q^ ;yj/l$lou%y of the elevation of 
ly dnnceUor to the Ai^hbishopric of Canterbury. 

i 

:tX himself, it was believed, had immedutely af^er 
hi^^nseermion reedved, froA^ a mysterious ;ii^iatitioD| 
an Iwful warning against appearing m the chenr ctf 

in hU secular dress as chancellor. It opw ^r^ 
did ^ipeared dutt, though not fomilifrly a 

notii; vbt«liy’%eo«p>i9'‘b)' MdperA abate- 

ntiea. Tln transport of thi ra^nity, on findfcg dki 
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he had been one of themselves, was beyond all bounds. 
They burst at once into thanksgivings, which resounded 
through the choir; fell on their knees; kissed the hands 
and feet of the corpse, and called him by, the name of 
Saint Thomas," by which, from that time fonvt^ he 
was so long known to the European world At the 
of the shout of joy there was a general rush to the, choir, 
to see the saint in sackcloth who had hitherto been 
known as the chancellor m purple and fine linen. A 
new enthusiasm was kindled by the spectacle; Arnold, 
a monk, who was goldsmith to the monastei)^ was sent 
back, with others, to the transept to colieCt in a basin 
any vestiges of the blood and brains, ikw become so 
precious; and benches were placed across the spot to 
prevent its being desecrated by the footsteps of the 
croird This perhaps was the moxnstt that the great 
ardour of the citizens first began for washing their hands 
and ^es with the blood One instaim of its applia* 
tion gave rise to a practice which became the distinguish* 
characteristic of all the subsequent pilgrimages to 
"^e shrine. A citizen of Conterbwy dipped a cqmer 
of. his shirt in the blood, went home, and gave it, 
^(^B^ed in water, to his wifi^ who was paralytic, ahd who 
was said to have been cured This suggested notion 
of ipixing blood with.p|sScr,^wfaich, endle^y dflnted, 
w& kept m innumeraWe Tills, to be distribftted to she 
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^tlgrims; and thus, as the palm was a sign of a pil* 
'grimage to Jerusalem, and a scallop^hell of the pil¬ 
grimage to Compostella, so a leaden vial or bottle 
suspe^ed fV'am the neck became the mark of a pil- 
grim^ to Canterbury. 

Thus passed the night; and it is not surprising that 
in the"^ glare of an aurora borealis, which, after the 
stormy' Gening, lighted up the midnight sky, the ex¬ 
cited populace should fancy that they saw the blood 
of the martyr go up to heaven; or that, as the wax- 
l^h|» down in the cathedral, and the first streaks 
Sf thl giqr winter morning bn^e through the stained 
windows of choir, the monks who sate round the 

corpse should imagine that the right arm of the dea<l 

I « 

man was slowlv raised to the sign of the aoss, as if to 
bless his faithftl followers. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. ARNOLD. 


Saturday morning, June suh, 1 S 4 }, Dr. Arnold 
was busily employed in examining some of the boys 
in Ranke's History of the Popes," in preparation for 
which he hod sate up late on the previous night, and 
some of the answers which had much pleased him he 
recounted with great interest at breakfast Tht chief 
part of the day he was engaged in finishing the busi« 
ness of the school, not accepting profici^ assistanee 
even in the mechanical details, but going through the 
whole work himself. He went his usual round of the 
school to distribute the prizes to tbe*^ys before their 
final dispersion, and to take bf^ those who were 
not rcturuingM||ff. the holidayi^“ lesson/V- 

he had ^d, tome owo^^j^ on ajn^vious even« 
ifig, I wall have with you on Sunday Aemoon, and 
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then I will say to you what I have to say.** That parting 
address to which they were always accustomed to look 
forward with such pleasure, never came. But ftHs not to 
be wondered at, if they remarked with peculiar interest, 
that the last subject which he had set them for an ex- 
ercise was ** Domus Ultima;" that the last translation foi 
Latin verses was from the touching lines on the death of 
Sir Philip Sydney, in Spenser^s ** Ruins of Timethat 
the last words with which he closed his last lecture on 


the New Testament were in commenting on the passage 

of St. John:—“ It doth not yet api>car what we shall be; 

but we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 

Him, for we shall see Him as He is." “ So, too," he 

said, ** in the Corinthians, * For now we see through a 

glass darkly, but then face to fare.* Yes/' he added, 

with marked fervency, “the mere contemplation of Christ 

shall tWifoim us into His likeness." « 

"Ik the afternoon he took his ordirtary walk and bathe, 

enjoying the rare beauty of day ; while at dinner he 

was in high spirits, talking widt his several gu&ts on 

subjects of social or historical interest^'«nd recurring 

wi± great pleasure to his eariy geological studio, and 

describisf^'^Hth pmch interest, his recent visit to hfaseby 

.with position on some of^^rflHlbt table 

land in streamsfoUing oft foe ori^de into 

the Atlantk»%h the other into the German oSKb/— ffr 

' 
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away, too, ffom any town, — Market Harborough tlie 
nearest, into which the cavaliers were chased, late in the 

4 

long summer evening, on the fourteenth of June, you 
know." ...... 


* 


At nine o*clock was a supper, which, on the last even¬ 
ing of the summer half-year, he gave to the Sixth Fom^ 
boys of his owd house; and they were struck witl) the 
cheerfulness and liveliness of his manner, talking of the 
end of the half-year, and the plea&ure of his return to 
Fox How in the next week, and observing, in allusion to 
the departure of so many boys, ** How strange Uie Chapel 
will look to-morrow." 

The school business was now completely over. The 
old school-house servant, who had been about the place 
many years, came to receive the hnal accounts, and de¬ 
lighted afterwards to tell how his master had kept him a 
quarter of an hour talking to him with more than usual 
kindness and confidence 

One more act, the Un before he retired that night, 
remains to be recorded,^—lavt entry m his Diary, 

M 4 

which was not ksown or seen till the next morning, when 
it was discovered by those to whm every word bore a 
weight of meaning, which he wbo wipte it h^.but little 


anticip 


u 


un^xtW^iMM^day after to- 
ly, if l\m pomitted to live to see 
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it—my forty-seventh birthday since my birth. How 
large a portion of my life on earth is already passed. 
And then—what is to follow this life? How*Visibly my 
outward work seems contracting and softenjog away into 
the gentler employments of old age. In one sense, how 
nearly can I now say * Vixi.' And I thank God that, ac 
far as ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortihed; 
I have no desire other tlian to step back from my present 
place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. Still 
there arc works which, with God’s permission, I would 
do before the night cometh; especially that great*work 
[of improving the intellectual management of Rugby], 
if I might be permitted to take part in it 'But, above 
all, let me mind my own personal work,—to keep myself 
pure, and zealous, and believing,—labouring to do God's 
will, yet not anxious that it should be done by me rather 
than by others, if God disapproves of my doing it** i 
It was between five and six o'clock on Sunday morn¬ 
ing^ that he awoke with a sharp pain across his chest, 
which he mentioned to his wife, on her asking whether 
he felt well,—adding that he had felt it slightly on the 


preceding day, before and after bathing. He th^ again 
composed himself to sleep ; but her watchful care,hlway6 
anxious, even lo nervousness, at the lea^^dication of 
illness, was al^bce awakened, and on finding from him 
that the pais increased, and that it seemed W%ass frtxn 
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his chest to J)is left arm, her sksm was so much roused 
from a remembrance of having heard of this in connexion 
with AngiTta Pectoris, and its fata) consequences, that 
in spite of his remonstrances, she rose and caJled up an 
old servant, whom they usually consulted in cases of 
illness, from her having so long attended the sick bed of 
his sidter Susannah. Reassured by her confidence that 
there was no ground for fear, but still anxious, Mrs. 
Arnold returned to his room. She observed him as she 
was dressing herself, lying still, but with his hands 
clasped, his lips moving, and his eyes raised upwards, as 
if engaged ia prayer, when all at once he repeated, firmly 
and earnestly, "And Jesus said unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen, thou hast believed; blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed and 
soon aAerwards, with a solemnity of manner and depth 
of utterance which spoke more than the words them¬ 
selves, " But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards and not sons,** 4 
From time to time he seemed tobe m severe suffering; 
and, on the entrance of the old servant before mentioned, 
said, ** Ah, Eluabeth, if I had been as much accustomed 
^ to pain as dear Susannah was, I should bear it better." 
To his wii^ however, he uttered no opMsions of acute 
* pain, dw^ngf^ on the moments ^aqfpparative ease, 
gnd obsoi^Dg that he did not know what it was. But 
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the more than usual earnestness which marlced his tone 
and manner, especially in repeating the verses from Scrip- 
ture, had again aroused her worst fears; and she ordered 
messengers to be sent for medical assistance, which he 
at first requested her not to do, from not liking to disturb 
at that early hour the usual medical attendant, w'ho had 
been suffering from indisposition. She then took up the 
Prayer Book, and was looking for a Psalm to read to him, 
when he said quickly, “ The fifty-first,”—which she ac* 
cordingly read by his bed-side, reminding him, at the 
seventh verse, that it was the favourite verse of one of the 
old almswomen, whom he was in the habit of visiting; 
and at the twelfth verse, “O give roc the comfort of Thy 
help again, and stablish me with Thy free Spirit—he 
repeated it after her very earnestly. She then read 
the prayer in the “Visitation of the Sick,” beginning 
“The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong lower,” &c. 
kneeling hera^ af the foot of the bed, and altering it 
into a commoo^pfayer for them both. 

As the clock struck a quarter to seven, Dr. Bucknill 
(the SOD of the usual medical attendant) entered the 
room. He was then lying on his back,—his countenance 
much us usual,—his pulse, though regular, was very quick, ” 
and there cold perspiration on the brow and cheeks. 
But his tois^fas cheerfiiL—“How is your fitther?” he ^ 
asked, on the*physician’s entrance: “I am Sony to div 
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turb you so ^arly,—I knew that your father was unwell, 
and that you had enough to do.” He described the ]>ain, 
speaking of it as having l>ccn very severe, and then said, 
** What is it?” Whilst the physician was pausing for a 
moment before he replied, the pain returned, and re- 
medies were applied till it passed away; and Mrs. Arnold, 
seeing by the measures used that the medical man was 
himself alarmed, left the room for a few moments to call 
up her second son, the eldest of the family then at 
Rugby, and impart her anxiety to him; and during her 
abseucC) her husband again asked what it w'as, and was 
answered that it was spasm of the heart. He exclaimed, 
in his peculiar manner of recognition, ** Ha I ” and then, 
on being asked if he had ever in his life fainted,No, 
never,” If he had ever had difficulty in breathing?—“No, 
never.” If he had ever ha<l sharp pain in the chest? 
“ No^ never.” If any of his family had ever bad disease 
of the chest?—“Yes, my father died of it” 

What age was he ?—“ Fifty-three.” Waaituuddeoly fatal ? 
—“Yes, suddenly fatal” He then asked, “ If disease of 
the heart was a common disease?"—“Not very com¬ 
mon." “Where do we find it most ? ”—“ In large towns, I 
<think-/ “Why?”—(Two or three causes were mentioned) 
“ Is it generally fatal?”—“Yes, I am afraid it is." 

^ The physician then quitted the house Jbr medicine, 
Iq^ving hfaa. Arnold now fully aware from him of her 
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husband's state. At this moment she was joined by her 
son, who entered the room with no serious apprehension, 
and, on his coming up to the bed, his father, with 
his usuaJ gladness of expression towards him, asked,— 

“ How is your deafness, my boy (He had been suf¬ 
fering from it the night before),-^and then, playfully al¬ 
luding to an old accusation against him, ''You must not 
stay here; you know you do not like a sick room." He 
then sat down with his mother at the foot of the bed, 
and presently his father said in a low voice, " My son, 
thank God for me;" and as his son did not at. once 
catch his meaning, he went on saying,*—" Thank God, 
Tom, for giving me this pain; I have sulTered so little 
pain in my life, that 1 feel it is very good for me; now 
God has given it to me, and 1 do so thank him for it” 
Aitd again, alter a pause, he said,—alluding to a wish 
i^ich his son had oiteo heard him express, that if he ever 
to suffer pain, his faculties might be unaffected by 
it,—''How thankful I am that my head is untouched.” 
Meanwhile his wife, who still had sounding in her ears 
the tone in which be had repeated the passage from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again turned to the Prayer 
Book, and began to read the Exhortation in which it 
occurs in the.*'Visitation oC the SicL” He listened with 
deep atte h ^jl ^i ayag,.Yes,” at the^ 
end of many of the sehtegCtt There should .^e 
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no greater comfort to Christian persons than to be 
made like unto Christ”—Yes." ** By suffering patiently 
troubles, adversities, and sickness."—“Yes." “He en¬ 
tered not into His glory before He was crucified."— 
“Yes." At the words “everlasting life” she slopped, 
and his son said,—“ I wish, dear Papa, we had you 
at Fox How.” He made no answer, but the last 
conscious look, which remained fixed in his wife's 
memory, was the look of intense tenderness and love 
with which he smiled upon them both at that moment 
The^physician now returned with the medicines, and 
the former remedies were applied: there was a slight 
return of the spasms, after which he said,—“ If the pain 
is again os severe |s it was before you came, I do not 
know how I can bear it" He then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the physician, who rather felt than saw them upon 
him, 80 to make it impossible not to answer the exact 
truth, repeated one or two of his former questions about 
the cause of the disease, and ended with asking, “ Is it 
likely to return?” and, on being told that it was, “ Is it 
generally suddenly fatal?”—“Generally.” On being 
asked whether he had any pain, he replied that he had 
nene, bui from the application of the external remedies; 
and then, a few moments afterwards, inquired what 
medicine was to be given •, and on being UM answered, 
“ A^, very well.” The ^ysician, Irho was dropping the 
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laudanum into a glass, turned rounds and sa^v him looking 
quite calm, but with his eyes shut In another minute 
he heard a rattle in the throat, and a convulsive stru^lc, 
—flew to the bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, and 
called to one of the servants to fetch Mrs. Arnold. Slic 
had but just lef^ the room before his last conversation 
with the physician, in order to acquaint her son with his 
father’s danger, of which he was still unconscious, when 
she heard henelf called from above. She fushed up¬ 
stairs, told her son to bring the rest of the children, an<l 
with her own hands applied the remedies that were 
brought, in the hope of reviving animation, though her- 
self feeling, from the moment that she saw him, that he 
had already passed away. He wa^ indeed no longer 
conscious. The sobs and cries of his children as they 
entered and saw their father’s state, made nc impression 
upon him—the eyes were flxed—the ccun^sflan^e'was 
unmoved: there was a heaving of the chest—deep gas^ 
escaped at prolonged intervals,—and just^as the usual 
medical attendant arrived, and as the old schoohhouse 
servant, in an agony of grief, rushed with the others 
into the room, in the hope of seeing his master onde 
more, he breathed his last • * 

It most have been shortly before eight a.m. that he 
expired, th^h impossible for those wh8^ 

were present ^ adjust tlieir recollections of what parsed 
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With precisdi exactness of time or place. So short and 
sudden had been the seizure, that hardly any one out of 
the household itself had heard of his illness before its fatal 
close. His g'Jest, and former pupil, (who had slept in a 
remote part of the house,) was coming down to breakfast 
as usual, thinking of questions to which a conversation of 
the preceding night had given nse, and which, by the 
great kind p ess of his manner, he felt doubly encouraged 
to ask hWi when he was met on the staircase by the 
annouiltemcnt of his death. The masters knew nothing 
till t^e moment, when, almost at the same time at the 
different boarding-houses, the fatal message was delivered, 
in all its startling abruptness, **that Dr. Arnold was dead.** 
' What that Sunday was in Rugby, it is hard fully to repre¬ 
sent ; the incredulity—the bewilderment-^the agitated 
inquiries lot every detail—the blank, more awful than 
sorrow, h* prevailed through the vacant services of that 
long and drekry day—the feeling as if the very place ha<l 
passed away with him who had $0 emphatically been in 
every sense its head—the sympathy which hardly dared 
to coptemplate, and which yet cpuld not but fix the 
thoughts and looks of all on the desolate house, where 
<the fairerless family were gathered round the chamber of 
death. 

^ 'FWe of his children were awajt^ tbu £|tbei's amval 
at/ox How. To them the on Monday 
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mornings by the same pupil who had been i& the house 
at his death, and who long would remember the hour 
when he reached the place, just as the early summer 
dawn—the dawn of that forty-seventh birthday—was 
breaking over that beautiful valley, every shrub and every 
dower in all its freshness and luxuriance speaking of him 
who had so tenderly fostered their growth around the 
destined home of his old age. On the evening of that 
day, which they had been fondly preparing to celebrate 
with its usual pleasures, they arrived at Rugby in time to 
see their father’s face in death. • 

He was buried on the following Friday, the very day 
week, since, from the same house, two and two in like 
manner, so many of those who now joined in the funeral 
procession to the chapel, had followed him in full health 
and vigour to the public speeches in the school. It was 
attended by his whole family, by those of his faends and 
former pupils iHto had assembled frooiljiarious parts 
during the week, and by many of the neighbouring clergy 
and of the inhabitants of the town, both rich and poor. 
The ceremony was performed by Mr. Moultrie, Rector of 
Rugby, from that place which, for fourteen years, had 
been occupied only by him who was gone, and to»wh^ 
every part of that Chapel owed its peculiar interest; and 
his remains ^ere deposited in the chancel, immediately* 
^ under the Communiontable. 
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Once mofe his family met in the Chapel on the following 
Sunday, and partook of the Holy Communion at his 
grave, anH heard read the sermon preached by him, in 
the preceding year, on ‘‘Faith triumphant in Death” 
And yet one more service in connexion with him took 
place in the Chapel, when, on the first Sunday of the next 
ha]f*year, the school, which liad dispersed on the eve of 
his death, assembled again within its walls, under his 
successor, and witnessed in the funeral services with 
which that day was observed, the last public tribute of 
sorrow to their departed master. 
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Emperor Con&taotine is one of the few to whom 
has been awarded the name of ''Great" Though this 
was deserved rather by what he did« than by what he 
was;—though he was great, not among the iirst charac¬ 
ters of the worldf but among the second; great like 
Philip, not like Alexander; great like Augustus, not hke 
Cssar; great with the elevation of CharlenJ^e or Eliza¬ 
beth, not with the genius or passion of Cromwell or of 
Luther;—^et this gives us a stronger sense of what the 
position was which could of itself confer such undoubted 
grandeur on a character less than the highest .... 

But there is a profound interest in ConstantiiK’s im¬ 
perfect complex character, which renders it peculiarly 
interesting a subject of theological study. Over hisl'' 
virtues and vices the Pagans and Christians quarreUed 
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during his' lifetime. Nor is his life without a special 
connection with At history of our own Church. To 
EngHsIi students I cannot forbear recalling that he was, 
if not our /ellow-couniry man by birth, yet unquestion¬ 
ably proclaimed En)t>eror in the Pnetorium at York. 

« He probably never visited our shores again. Yet the 
iemembrance of that early connection long continued, 
it shaped itself into the legend of his British birth, of 
which, within the walls of York, the scene is still shown. 
His father’s tomb was pointed out in York till the sup- 
pre^ion of the monasteries. liis mother’s name lives 
still in the numerous British churches dedicated to her. 
London Wall was ascribed to him. 

As he appeared in the council ofNioea—handsome, 
tall, stout, broad-shouldered—he was a high specimen of 
one of the coarse military chiefs of the declining Empire. 
When Eusebius first saw him,as aybufiginian, on a journey 
through Palestine before his accession, all were struck by 
the sturdy health and v^ottr of his frame; and Eusebius 
perpetually recurs to it, and maintains that it lasted till 
the end of his life In his later days his red complexion 
and somewhat bloated appearance gave countenance to 
the Belief that he had been affected with leprosy. His 
eye was remarkable for a brightoesit almost a glare, 
which reminded his courtiers t^t of % lion. He had 
a contemptuous habit of back his head, which, 
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by bringing out the full proportions of his ^hick neck, 
procured for him the nickname of Trachala. His voice 
was remarkable for its gentleness and softness. In dress 
and outward demeanour the military commander was 
almost lost in the variety and affectation of Oriental 
splendour. The spear of the soldier was almost always in 
his hand, and on his head he always wore a small helmet. 
But the helmet was studded with jewels, and it was 
bound round with the Oriental diadem, which he, first 
of the Emperors, made a practice of wearing on all occa¬ 
sions. His robe was remarked for its unusual magnifi¬ 
cence. It was always of the Imperial purple or scarlet, 
and was made o( silk, richly embroidered whh pearls 
and flowers work^ in gold. He was specially devoted 
to the care of his hair, ultimately adopting wigs of false 
hair of various colours, and in such profusion as to make 
a marked feature on his coins. First of the Emperors, 
since Hadrian, he wore a short beard. 

He was aot a great man, but he was by no means an 
ordinary man. Calculating and shrewd as he was, yet 
his worldly views were penetrated by a vein of religious 
sentiment, almost of Oriental superstition. He ^ a 
wide view of his difflcult position as the ruler of a divided 
Empire and divided Church. He had a short dry 
humour which atamps his sayings with an unmistakable' 
authenticity, and gives us an insight into the cynicdH 
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contempt h( mankind which he is said to have combined, 
by a curious yet not uncommon union, with an inordinate 
love of praise. He had the capacity of throwing himself, 
with almost fanatical energy, into whatever cause came 
before him for the momertt We have seen from his 
dress, and see also from his language, that he was 
not without the wretched affectation which disfigured the 
demeanour of the later Emperors. Against one great 
old Roman vice, that of voracious gluttony, he struggled, 
but struggled in vain. It was only as despotic power 
ari(f Eastern manners made inroads into the original 
self<onirol of his character that he was betrayed into 
that disregard of human life, in his nearest and dearest 
relationships, which, from the same causes, darkened the 
ileclining years of the Grecian Alexander, and the Eng¬ 
lish Henry.. 

Every student of ecclesiastical history must pause for 
a moment before the conversion of Constantine. No 
conversion of such magnitude had occui^d since the 
apostolic age. None such occurred again tiQ the baptism 
of the several founders of the Teutonic and Sclavonic 
kingdpms. 

Like all such events, it had its peculiar prepara¬ 
tions, and took its peculiar colouring &om the cir- 

cumstances of the time and the character of the man. 

/ 

Re had the remembrance ^ his father Constantius^just 
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such a “devout”believer in Divine Providence as wc 
find so common in the Roman army several generations 
earlier^ in Che many good centurions of the New Testa¬ 
ment. He had a lively recollection of th^ Christian 
arguments used before Diocletian. His rival Maxentius 
was a fierce fanatical Pagan, armed with ma^cal arts, as« 
was supposed, against which any counter supernatural 
influences were much to be cherished. He was approach¬ 
ing Rome for the first time, and was flUeil with the awe 
which that greatest of earthly cities insjiired in all who 
named its name, or came within iu influence, h* is 
needless to repeat at length (he story which Eusebius 
gives on thit testimony of the Emperor himst^f. That 
he was in ptayer on his march;—that “ about noon, 
as the day wts dedining,” a flaming cross appeared in 
the sky with the words, ^In this conquer;”—that in 

s'* 

the night which fellowM be saw in a dream the figure of 
Christ bearing a standard, such as in Christian pictures 
is represented in tbe Descent to the departed spirits; 
-*-that on consultation widt .Christiao clergy in the 
camp he adopted this sacred battner instead of the 
Roman eagles, and professed ^dooself a disciple of the 
Christian faith. There are W^bus versions of the %tory * 
given, materialiy different from this, but it is ^lear that 
some such chaojj^ effected by some such means, took ' 
place at this crisis; and this idea is confirmed by the fact, 
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not only dT Constantine's adoption of the Christian faith 
immediately afterwards, but by the specific Introduction 
of the standard of the cross into the army. 

And it is indisputable, that from that hour he went * 
steadily forward in the main purpose of his life, that of 
protecting and advancing the cause of the Christian 
religion. Julian's face was not set more steadily back- 
wards, than was Constantine's steadily forwards. The 
one devoted himself to the revival of that which had 
waxed old, and was ready to vanish away; the other to the 
advancement of that which year by year, was gaining 
in strength and life. 

It is not necessary to do more than enomerate the acts 
of Constantine's ecclesiastical legislatton, in order to see 
the vastness of the revolution of he was the 

leader. 

Jn the year 3x3 was is8ue<l.^ Edi ct of Toleratio n. 
Then foil owed ,* 1 ^ rapid succoid&B, the decree for the 


observ ance^ of^unday to the towns of the Empire, 
the use of prayers^^ the army/the abolition- of Jhe 
punishment of mafia iem, the en courageme nt of the 
ema ncipatio n of slaves the diacou ragement of in fanticide, 
the prohibition of p rivate divinations, the prohibition of 
licentious and cruel rit^ die prohibition of gl^iatoriaJ 


games. Every one of tiiese a gain to the 

iRoman Empire and to mankind, such as not even the 
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Ajitonines had ventured to attempt, and of those benefit^ 
none has been altogether lost Undoubtedly, if Con- 
stantine is to be judged by the place which he occupies 
amongst the benefactors of humanity, he would rank, not 
amongst the secondary characters of history, but amongst 
the very ^t And here we may quote the striking 
remarks of Niebuhr—** Many judge of Constantine by 
too severe a standard, because they regard him as a 
Christian; but 1 cannot look upon him in that light The 
religion which he had in his head must have been a 

stra nge jumb le ind ee d.He was a superstitious 

man, and mixed up his Christian religion with all kinds 
of superstitions and opinions. When certain* Onentd 
writers call him * equal to the Apostles,' they do not 
know what they are saying; and to speak of him as a 

saint is a profanation of the word.”. 

What his MTsonal conVidtolis 'my have been,«in 
regard to the peculiar doctnnes .whidi he successively 
attacked and defended, it is impossible to determine. 
But we cannot doubt his sincere interest in some at least 
of the questions which were raised Like his nephew 
Julian, although with a &r rodtf education and less fan- 

tastic mind, he threw himself vote the disputations of the 

% 

time as a serious business of la^serial state. Not only 
did he at the. festival of faster spend the night in 
prayer with every appearance of devotion, and even 
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preside at the roost sacred ceremonies, but he alternately, 
as student or teacher, took part in Christian preach^. 
If he did listen to the sermons of others, it was regarded 

as an act of the highest condescension. Eusebius has 

# 

loft us an account of one which he himself delivered to 


** the marvellous man,** as he calls him, on the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It was in the Palace. There 
aas a crowded audience. The Emperor stood erect the 
whole time i would not be induced to sit down on the 
throne close by i paid the utmost attention; would not 
heaf ot the sermon being too long; insisted on its con* 
tinuance; and, on being again entreated to sit down, 
replied, yith a frown, that he could not bear to hear the 
truths of ^ligioivin any posture. More often he 
was himself the preacher. One such tttmon has been 
preserved to us by Eusebius. These sermons were always 
in Lati^; but they yfm translated into Greek by inter¬ 
preters appointed for the purpose. On these occasions 
.1 general invitation was issued, and thousands of people 
«flocked to the Palace to hear the Emperor turn preacher. 
He stood erect; and then, with a set countenance and 
grave voice, poured fordi his address; to which, at the 
• striking passages, the audience responded with loud 
cheers of approbation, the Emperor vainly endeavouring 
to deter them by pointing upwards, as if to transfer the 
glory from himself to Heaven. 
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He usually preached on the general system of the 
Christian Revelation; the follies of Pa^a^rn; the Umty 
and Providence of God; the scheme of redei^tion; 
the j udgm ent; and then attacked fiercely the avarice 
and rapacity of the courtiers, who cheered lustily, but did 
nothing of what he had told them. On one occasion he 
caught hold of one of them, and drawing on the ground 
with his spear the figure of a man, said: ** In this 
space is contained all that you will cany with you after 
death.” 

If Constantine was intoxicated by his success at 
and by the enthusiasm of his ecclesiastical admirers, he 
can hardly be blamed. It is, probably, to this aijd to the 
demoralizing influences of his Oriental habits, that we must 
ascribe the melancholy fact that he was, by general con¬ 
sent, a worse prince at the close of his reign than at its 
beginning, when he was little better than a Pagajv « 

There is no act of the life of Constantine so deeply 
instructive as his death. It was Easter, in the year 
337. In the Church of the Apostles at Constanjd 
nople he had passed the night, with more than his usi^ 
devotion, in preparation for his Persia expedition. An 
illness supervened; he went to Helenopolis to nfjtthe 
mineral waters in the neighbourhood. The illness in* 
creased; a sinister suspicion of poison stole through the 
palace. He felt that it was mortal, and now at last ^ 
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determined talcing the step, long delayed, but not 
yet impossible, of admission to the Christian Church. 

Incredible as it rpay seem to our notions, he who had 
five and twenty years ago been convinced of the Christian 
faith; he who had opened the first General Council of 
the Church; he who had called himself a Bishop of 
Bishops; he who had joined in the deepest discussions 
of theology; he who hod preached to rapt audiences; 
he who hod established Christianity os the religion of the 
empire; he who lud been considered by Christian bishops 
an insp^ed oracle and apostle of Christian wisdom, was 
himself not yet received into the Christian Church. He 
was not .yet baptued; he had not even been re¬ 
ceived as a catechumen. He, like many of his country** 
men, ^united, after his conversion, a sincere belief 
in Christianity with a lingering attachment to Pag anism. 
—l^e, Uke some even of the noblest characters in 
the Christian Church, regarded baptism, much as the 
Pagans regarded the lustrations and purifications of 

t own religion, as a complete obliteration and ex- 
an of all former sins; and ther^ore, partly from a 
superstitio.ui dread, partly from the prudential desire, not 
* peculs^ to that or any age, making the best of both 
wm’lds,*' he would naturally defer the ceremony to thei 


'moment when it j^uld ind^e the loig^t^gmount of the 
' psa|^ and leave the smallest amount of the future. To 
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him, as to all Christians of those times, baptism still 
preserved much of its original significance, which it has 
inevitably lost in the course of ages. It was still re¬ 
garded as the solemn passage from one state of life to 
another; from the darkness and profligacy ot the heathen 
world to the light and purity of the Christian society; a 
step taken, not as the natural accompaniment of birt^ 
and education, but as a serious pledge of conviction and 
of profession. 

The whole event is related in the utmost detail. In 
the Church at Helenopolis, in the unusual po^uje of 
devotion, that of kneeling, he was admitted to be a 
catechumen by the imposition of hands. ^ He then 
moved to a palace in the suburb of Nicomedia, and 
then calling the bishops aio*jnd him, announced that 
once be had hoped to receive the purification of baptism, 
after our Savioui^s example, in the streams of thf Jordan; 
but God's will seemed to be that it should be here, and 
he therefore requetfM to receive the rite without delay. 

** And so,** says his biofrapher, ** alone of Roman em« 
perors from the beginning of time, was Constantine con* 
secrated to be a witness of Christ in the sea>Dd birth of 
baptism.” The imperial purple was at last removed; he» 
was clothed instead in robes of dazzling whiteness; his 
couch was cohered with white also; in the white robes * 
of baptism, on a white death-bed he lay, in expectation 
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of his end ! . . . . His own delight at the accomplish¬ 
ment of the ceremony was excessive; and when the 
officers of* his army entered the chamber of death, with 
bitter lamentations, to make their last farewell, he bade 
them rejoice in his speedy departure heavenwards. At 
noon, on WUt-Sunday, the sand of May, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age, and the thir^-first of his reign, he 
expired. A wild wail of grief arose from the army and the 
people, on hearing that Constantine was dead The 
body was laid out in a ooffin of gold, and earned by a 
profession of the whole army, headed by his son Con^ 
Stans, ^ Constantinople. For tl^ree months it lay .there 
in state innhe palace, lights burning »und» and guards 
watching. During all this time the Eknpire was i^iihont 
a head All went on as thou^ he were yet alive. 
One dark shadow tbe fMt traggdy erf his life 
reached tb his last end, amf^yond it' said that 
the Bishop of Nicomedia, td will 

had been confided by Eustodiij^j||iMMtt its contests, | 
immediately placed it for dU dead man'i 

^ » ^4 I* * 

hand, wrapped m the vestments of dndt There* it'lay 
rill Coqftandaa'arrived, and read his fathers dying be¬ 
quest * It was believed to expreis the Emperoris dying | 
convicrioo riiat he had been p^soned by his brothers 
and their childreo, and to call on Constantias to avenge I 
hiMeath. That bequest was obeyed by the massacre of 


t> D 
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out of the surviving princes of the iin{jeria) family. 
Two alone escaped. Wub such a mingling of light and 
darkness did Constantine close his career. 

When the tidings reached Rome, the old metropolis 
steadily ignored the revolution that had passed over the 
world in the person of the deceased Emperor. He was 
regarded but as one in the series of the Caesars. He was 
enrolled, like his predecessors, as a matter of course, 
amongst the gods of the heathen Olympus. Incense 
was offered before his statue. A picture of his apo 
theosis was prepared. Festivals were celebrated vt his 
honour. 

I 

But in bis own Christian city of Constantinople he 
had himself arranged the altered celebration of his death. • 
Not amongst the gods and heroes of heathenism, but 


amongst those who now seemed to him the nearest ap- 
proach to them, the Christa Apostles, his lofwasio be 
cast He had prq>ared for his mausoleum a church, 
sometiiDes, like that which he liad foun^* at Rome, 
called the '^Church of St 'tnaft^naually the 

Church of the Apostles.”' t 

Thither the bo^y 
present^ 

too was withdrew with 

the Fagan alone, as 

it lay aloft in the^oentre ofWoariUi in its sorcopbAus 


M^prince \fGt he 
^ withdrew with 
iljcorpse alone, as 
in its sorcoph^us 
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of porphyry. Prayers were offered for his soul; he was 
placed amongst the Apostles; and he formal]) received 

4 

the names which he had borne in life, and which then 
became so purely personal that they descended to his 
SODS, Victor, Maximus, Augustus.” 

So passionate was the attachment of the people of Con* 
suntinople to the tomb of their founder, that the attempt 
ito remove it for safety to another church whilst its own 
.was being prepared, provoked a sanguinary riot The 
church became the royal burial'place of the Byzantine 
empa^OTS. There they all lay in imperial state nil in 
the fourdi crusade the coffins were rifled and the bodies 
cast out < * V 

So passed away the first Christian £mperor‘-*^e first 
Defender of the Faith^^e first Imperial patMl'of the 
Papal See, and of Che whole £asteni Qrarch—the first 
fouikler bf the Holy Flacic|«-Pa^ Chriidan, 

orthodox and heretical, Ub^ an^fiwatiral^aot .'to be 
imitated efl adshedJj^ Buch find 

deeply taW’studm/^ ''*- 

tit ' • ' jAiWm CfaMO tis 
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J^OSCOW, that marvellous city, is the very personifi¬ 
cation of the ecclesiastical history of Russia. It 
is mdee<l a personification of it even in the literal sense. 

Our holy mother, Moscow,** is the peasants' endeanng 
name for the city \ nay, even for the road whkdi leads to 
it, our dear Mother, the great road from Vftfliniir to 
Moscow.” Hallowed by no ApoMcdic^ends, not even 
by asy Byzantme missions; forests 

which down to the fourteendi oyBtoy PvcUtpg, and still 
have their names on, the banlc^'of the Ifolkwm] with no 
other attractions than its central situatioo'^ dk }ieart of 
the Russian Empire, ia hat ^ aeqtdied % hold ofer ibt 
religious of a larger pan of Chtteendom, than is 
probably e&dsed by any odmt dty except Jeruaaln 
axKl Rome. Look at its forest of towers and dofdes. 
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Springing IHce gaudy flowers or weed&^blue, red, green, 

silver, golden—from the wide field of green roofs, and 

groves, and gardens. It is a very Russian Rome, no 

doubt; but still, like it, the city of innumeiable churches, 

% 

of everlasting bells, of endless processions, of palace and 
church combined, of tombs and thrones, and relics and 
treasures, and invasions and deliverances, as fax back as 
Us history extends. Look further at the concentration 
of all this in the Kremlin. In that fortress, surrounded 
by its crusted towen ^nd battlementcd waits, ore united 
all the elements of the ancient religious life of Russia. 
Side by side stand the three Cathedrals of the marriages, 
coronations, and funerals of the Czars. Hard by are the 
two convents, half palatial, half episcopal Overhanging 
alt is the double, triple palace of Czar and Patriarch. 
Within that palace is a labyrinth of fourteen chapels, 
mukiplifld by sovereign after till the palate is 

i 

more like the dw^og pked o( the Pope than of the 
Emperor; i^j^^.l^Tartar-likc building in which these 
chapels nm crabbed, ribbed, Iw^^^^ed, 

painted ^ barbaric gro* 

tesqueny > is encased with the ex* 

tem^*ma(ni^9QbC^ ^ xnofi^ dvilisat^ and Europeaif 
g«ndeun> ^ ' • 

The political pdskioti*<^ the Czar or Qi^ror is not 
luithin our province, bnt his religious or ecclesiastical 
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position transpires through the vhole history of his 
church. He is the iather of the whole patriarchal com* 
raunity. The veneratioD for him was in the middle 
ages almost, it is said, as if be were Christ Himself. 

4 

The line of Grecian Emperors, so it was said even by 
Orientals, had been stained with heresy and iconoclasm: 
never the line of the orthodox Czars of Muscovy. ** He 
who blasphemes his Maker meets with forgiveness 
amongHt men, but he who reviles the £m|}eror is sure to 
lose his head." **God and the Prince will it, God and 
the Prince know it," were the two arguments, aaoral^aDd 
intellectual, against which there was no appeal **^So 
live your Imperial Majesty, here is my heat!have 
Keen the laughing eyes of the Czar:"—these were the 


usual expresaioas of loyalty. He was the keeper of the 
keys, asd^ Ao b^y*servant of God. His coronation, 
even lii is not a mere ceremony, bu^an 

historical, fim consecration. It is pre* 

ceded by &ttjuVHrifaA|laoii, and takes place in the 


most 




Orthod<m ihith j hi 


the En^cror, not as in 
Rayppean investkure a pas- 
jpAidpal the 

tg a!($bd At feonftfrionV the 

I \ ' I 

<me on his knees, amidst the 


assembled muhitudA^tiiB^ up At prayiC ^ interces* 
Sion for the S/apt^) ifewS fllife fete 
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hts own hands on his own head) hinself entering 
through the sacred doors of the innermost sanctuary, and 
taking from the altar the elements of the bread and wine, 
of which then and there, in virtue of hib consecration, he 
communicafes with bishops, priests, and deacons. In 
every considerable church is placed a throne in front of 
the altar, as if in constant expectation of the sudden 
apparition of the Sovereign. In every meeting, council, 
or college, is placed the sacred triangular '^mirror," ' 4 he 
mirror, of conscience," as it is called, which represents 
the Jmpetial presence, and solemnises, as if by an actual 
consecration, the business to be transacted. 

In the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, within the 
Kremlin, he, each in his place, their coffins ranged 
around the wall, the long succession of Gears, from the 


founder ot Moscow to At predec 
Petersburg. Round the walls, ab 
6 guret painted in long white M 
round his head, not the gkn 1 
of that Impcrail GanontHli^ 
spoken. 
the 

solemn! jraiprmilri^''^ 
to theming or uniGUl^^ntw 


AV ♦ 


^”nt«one more strangely and 
jharacte? pf the Russian 
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Cxar, or the bold which At office had acquired on the 
peoplCi than he who, as the fint crowned and anointed 
Czar of Muscovy, lies next the altar, in the most sacred 
place, Ivan or John IV., sumamed “The Terrible.” 

Without dwell iDg on die details of his lif^ his career 
has a dramatic interest of its own, unlike that of most of 
the great tyrants of the world From a youth of bar* 
barous profligacy he was reclaimed suddenly, and, as it 
would seem, entirely, by the joint efforts of his wife Anas¬ 
tasia, of the monk Sylvester, and of the noble Adasheff. 
For thirteen years under their influence he led not paly 
a pure and good life, but a career of brilliant success 
long unknown in the Russbn annals. “ It wof as if a 
cloud which had before concealed Russia from the eyes 
of Europe was suddenly drawn asunder, and revealed to 
diem at the moment of their greatest need, igainst the 
aggresrive power.of the Ottoman Empire, yoijng 
Christian hero at the head of a great empire, to be the 
vanguard and* Jttpport of Christendom.” But this was 
only transient At ffie end of thirteen years these good 
influences wee pardy 'withdrawn and partly crushed. 
He returned once more to far worse than hla youthful 
primes i inianity blended itself with furious paasionr an<|^ 
althoi^h sparks tf^reHgum still remained, at timea 
ing forth into fcrwjl devotion, although noble sebemea 
of dviliaatioa htfvmd before and kept 
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his name m sight before the Western world, yet, if we 
may believe half the crimes laid to his charge, he stands 
unrivalled, at least amongst Chnsttao sovereigns, m his 
pre-eminence of wickedness. 

He is the hrst Russian prince who comes into direct 
contact with the West He corresponded with and. 
courted our own Elisabeth. It is interesting to reflect 
that probably he was the flrst great political personage 
who claimed and who received the promise of the right 
of asylum in England, m case of a revolution in his own 
couftfry. There is something almost Shakespearian in 
the delineation which Sir Jerome Horsey (an English* 
man) giv^ of the ia&t time he saw the tremendous Em¬ 


peror 

** God would not leave this cruelty and barbansm un* 
punished Not long alter, he, the Emperor, fell out 
in i9ge with his eldest son, Charrowich [the Czarovitch] 
Ivan, for having some commiseratioA of^dtoae distressed 
poor Christians; and but for comniandii||[^<& Officer to 
give a gentleman a warrant for $ ^^^l^gost-horses, 
sent in his affairs, without the king’s leMl'ittd some 
other jealousy of greatness and too good opinion ef the 
^ Mpfe* as he thought, strake him in hi# Ifry a box on the s 
dvtrdurust at him with bis piked sta^L irtto took it so 
^ ’ teoderiy, fell into a burning fever, and withm three 
dags often Whereat the ^mpom tort his hair and 
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beard like a madman, lamenting and mourning for the 
loss of his son. But the kingdom had the greatest loss» 
the hope of their comfort, a wise, mild, and most worthy 
prince, ofheroical condition, of comely presence, twenty- 
three years of age, beloved and lamented of all men, 
«was buried in Michacla Sweat (S. Michael) Archangel 
church, with jewels, precious stones, and apparel, put 
into his tomb with his corpse, worth 50 thousand pounds, 
watched by twelve citizens every night by change, dedi¬ 
cated unto his Saint John and Michael Archangel, to 
keep both body and treasure.... The old Emperox WM 
carried every day in his chair into his treasury. * One 
day he beckoned me to follow. I stood among the rest 
venturously, and heard him call for some precious stones 
and jewels. Told the Prince and nobles present before 
and about him the vcrtue of such and such, which I 
observed, and do pray I may a little digress deqjare 


for my own memory*! 

* The load-stoof^' 1 ^'Xjud, * you all know hath great 
and hidden vircu^'^f4||^yhich the seas that cooapaai 
the world are noxjuamtAf, nor the bounds nor ctvcle 

earth canaqiPl^i^'. 

^ '* * Behold these atones; this dtamoncf is iHt 

( 2 ^t *8 m^est and most ptddons of all other. I never 
^itbcted hymitruins ?] abstinence 

and chas^; 


i 

4 
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a horse giv^ to diink, much more a man!'—Points at 
the ruby. *01 thU is most comfortable to the heart, 
brain, vigour, and memory of man, clarifies congealed 
and corrupt blood*—Then at the emerald. ‘Theriaiure 
of the runbow: this precious stone is an enemy to un* 
cleanness. The sapphire I greatly delight in; it pre* 
serves and increaseth courage, joys the heart, pleasing to 
all the vital senses, precious and very sovereign for the 
eyes.'—Then takes the onyx in hand *All these are 
God's wonderful gifts, secrets in nature, and yet reveals 
thewto man's use and contemplation, as friends to grace 
and virtue, and enemies to vice.... I faint, cany me away 
till anothgr time.' 

** In the afternoon peruseth over his will and yet thinks 
not to die< he hath been bewitched in that place, 
and often tiroes unwitched again; but now the devil 


failii^ epnunands the master of his apotheke and 


physicians to prepare and astf^. for hig solace and 
bathing: looks for the goodod^fc^ sign : sends his 
favourite to his witches agaiirjHUlib^^ir calculations. 
The day is come; he is as ever be 

was. About the third hourfVedfln^his bath, solaced 
* himself, and made meny with peasant songs as 
useth to do; came out about the seventh hour well W 
freshed; sets him ^tfeiipn hed ; 
wbptn be favoujUl^lKii^diiQa^nArd ^e sete his 


Me as ever be 
ds bath, solaced 
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nailifig the hat of the ambassador Co - his head, and of 
his driving his huge iron walking'StalT thiough the foot 
of one whose attention he wished to secure', are re¬ 
garded rather as the playful condescension of some great 
Leviathan, than as the unfeeling cruelties of a wieked 
prince. 
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position of David is virtually that of the 
Founder of the Jewish Monarchy. In this sense 
his name is repeated in every possible fonn. “The 
city of^Pavid,"—“The seed of David,"—“ The house of 
—“The key of David,”—“The oath sworn unto 
Davi^^B— ait ei^nessioiis which pervade the whole subse- 
qpeM and poetry of the Old Testament, and 

fignrativ^.tinyigii^qf tM Ntv. The 
^ bctfindulget^ilii^* loo laady^&lsehbod, iu0h 
in the of hia h ht o i y . But there 
was t diwwcrut him, wlbcb entwined 

mett i oiyi iplihiMitf manners 

* of tiM ai^ the 

cett4 'Ml something* fiko a 


a new 
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civilization. He was a bom King of Israel byiiis natural 
gifts. His immense activity and martial spirit united 
him by a natural succession to the earlier chiefs of 
Israel, whilst his accomplishments and genius fitted him 
especially to exercise a vast control over the whole 
future greatness of the Church and commonwealth. 

The force and passion of the ruder age was blended 
with a depth of emotion which broke out in e^^ery rela¬ 
tion of life. Never before had there be^ such a faithful 
fnend, such an alTectionate father. Never before had 
kmg or chief inspired such passionate loyalty^ or giren 
it back in equal degree. The tenderness 0tbu per- 
sonal affection penetrated his public life He loved his 
people with a pathetic compassion, beyond even that of 
Moses. Even from the history we gather that the anaent 
fear of God was, for the first time, passing into the love 
ofGod. 

He is the **iiaA after God's own heart,* the 

sense of a fhddeli aaint-^&r from it, even aceoidi^ to 
* the defective iMdard of^Ja^rish morali^j still 
from ii^ if wt'hliiifpM, hm with the Chiittitnity *9^ 
cifttlad age; du^ in '^.jMnse of the man who was 
'chosen for^hk'own work of pudimg 

iorward his nation into u entirely new poutioiv jb^ 
reUgioua and gxaaL s 

But thetftld imfkVsBt on the oia^p^pf 
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the Church and the world is of a deeper kind than any 
which he derives even from the romance of his life or 
the attnfctivencsb of his character. He was not only the 
Founder of the Monarchy but the Founder of the Psalter. 

is the ffrst great Poet of Israel. Although before his 
time there had been occasional bur^b of Hebrew poetry, 
yet David is the first who gave it ib fixed place in the 
Israelite worship. There is no room for it in the Mosaic 
ritual Its abeknee there may be counted as a proof 
of the antiquity of that ritual in all ib substantial fea* 
tut^ For so mighty an innovation no less than a 
David wte needed. Uliat strange musical world of the 
East,**-with ib gongs, and horns pipes, and harps 
—with ib wild dances and wilder contortions—with 
ib songs of question and answer, of strophe and anti* 
strophe, awakening or soothing, to a degree incon* 
ceiyabk in our tamer West, the emotions of the hearer, 
«er«kscued by the shepherd minvti^jfd^a be mounted 
ibe throng and were fonueii a|i hiaawrpUhJjsi' prdib K e 
a great ecclesiastici^ ftltitutiom > The eaquiaW; 
rAom of verse and mwe odves , 

of the 1^'^—took the offerhiga of 

animafs. His harp— at^ it ^ railed by the Creels * 
his ^^psaltoy* or.f'|i^ter" ^ guitar—was 
the wonder-woriMM^fibtf to Moses, the 
Joshua, or the 

% t 2 
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him in his early youth. It was at hand itv the most 
moving escapes of his middle life. In his last words, he 


seemed to be himself the instrument over which the 
Divine breath passed United with those poetic pbwers 
was a grace so nearly akin to the Prophetic gift, tha^ he 
has received the rank of a Prophet, though not actually 

trained or called to the office.By these gifts 

he became in his life, and still more in his writings, a 
Prophet, a Revealer of a new world of religious trutli, 
only inferior, if inferior, to Moses himself. 

The Psalter, thus inaugurated, opened a new door^ipto 
the side of sacred literature. Hymn after hymn was 

added, altered, accommodated, according to the need of 

% 

the time. And not only so, but under the shelter of this 
irregular accretion of hymns of all ages and all occasions, 
other books, which had no claim to be considered either 
of the Law or of the Prophets, forced an entrance, and 
were classed under the common title of ^ The Psalms,”— 
though including books as unlike to each other and to the 
"Psalter” as Ruth and Ecclesiastes, Chronicles and 
DanieL But, even without reckoning these accompskri* 
ments, the Book o( Psalms is, as it Bible in 

to 

tftself. It is a Bible within a Bible; in srfuch aosf the 


peculuritiet, inward and outward, of the rest of the 
sacred voloae^ait concentrated. As, on the cme hand, we 
gratefully ack the single impulse which brought 
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the book into existence, we recognise no less, on the 
other hand, the many illustrious poets whose works 
underneath that single name have come down to us, 
unknown, yet hardly less truly the offspring of David's 
mind than had they sprung directly from himself. 

The Psalter, thus freely composed, has further become 
the Sacred Book of the world in a sense belonging to no 
other part of the Biblical records. Not only does it 
hold its place in the Liturgical services of the Jewish 
Church, not only was it used more than any other part of 
theDld^Testament by the writers of the New, but it is in 
a special sense the peculiar inheritance of the Christian 
Church through all its different branches. 

And if we descend from Churches to individuals, there 
is no one book which has played so large a part in 
the history of so many human souls. By the Psalms, 
Ad^u|tine was consoled on his convenion, and on 
his death-bed. By tite Psalms, Chrysostom, Athana- 
sius, Savonarola were cheered ia per^^utmA , Vftlv 
w, 9 zds of a Psabn, Polyc^dp^. Shdebran^ 

Bernard, Francis of Assii^^FI^ Jerome of Prague, 
Coluipbua, Hetuy dte Fifths Uward the Sixth, Ximene^ 
XaiAer, Melancthon, Jewell, breathed their last So 
dear to Wallace in his wandering 'war kil Psalter, that, 
during his jexecution, he had ^ 

d^es Remained 6xed upon it a^qHEtJMiolation of his 


i. 
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dying hours. The unhappy Darnley was soothed in the 
toils of his enemies by the 55 th Psalm. The 68 th 
cheered Cromwell's soldiers to victory at Dupbar. 
Locke in his last days bade his friends read ^hc Psalms 
aloud, and it was whilst in rapt attention to their words 
that the stroke of death fell upon him. Lord Burleigh 
selected them out of the whole Bible as his special de¬ 
light. They were the fraroe*w*ork of the devotions and 
of the war-cries of Luther; they were the last words 
that fell on the ear of his imperial enemy Charles the 

Fifth.. * 

There are doubtless occasions when the Psalmist 
speaks as the organ of the nation. But he is for the 
most part alone with himself and with God Each word 
is charged with the intensity of some grief or joy, known 
or unknown. The doctrines of* David strike home and 
kindle a fire wherever they light, mainly because tKey 
are the sparks of the incandescence of a living human 
experience like our own. The Patriarchl speak as the 
Fathers of the chosen race $ the Prophets speak as its 
representatives and its guides. But the Psalmist speaks 
as the mouth-piece of the individual soul, of 

• A 
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their very'pith and marrow is ** Hallelujah.” They ex¬ 
press, if we may so ^y, the sacred duty of being happy. 
Be happy, cheerful, and thankful, as ever we can, we 
cannot go beyond the Psalms. They laugh, they shout, 
they cty, tScy scream for joy. There is a wild exhilara* 
tion which rings through them. They exult alike in the 
joy of battle, and in the calm of nature. They see God's 
goodness everywhere. They are not ashamed to con¬ 
fess it The bright side of creation is everywhere up¬ 
permost ; the dark, sentimental side is hardly ever seen. 
The fury of the thunder-storm, the roaring of the sea, are 
to them full of magnificence and delight Like the 
Scoitish^poet [Sir Walter Scott] in his childhood, at each 
successive peal they clap their hands in innocent plea¬ 
sure. The aifection for birds, and beasts, and plants, 
and sun, and moon, and stars, is like that which St. 
Fstneis of Assisi claimed for all these feUow-creatures of 
God, as his brothers and sisters. There have been those 


for whom, on this very account, in moments of weakness 
and depression, the*Psalms have been too o^ch: yet 
not the less in this vein of sacrwnerriment^uable in 
universal mission of the Oosen PiHdple. And the 
riKve so because it grows out of another feeling in the * 
Psalms, has also jarred strangely on the minds of 
devout but nanow schools, a^d princely heart , 

^ innocence” which to meiMli'i religion has often 
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seemed to savour of self-righteousness an<i want of 
proper humility The Psalmist's bounding, buoyant 
hope, his fearless claim to be rewarded according to hik 
righteous dealing, his confidence in his own integrity no 
less than his agony o%er his own cnmes, his passiorMje 
delight m the Law, not as a cruel enemy but as the 
best of guides, sweeter than honey and the honeycoiiU> 
—these are not according to the requirements of Calvift 
or even of Pascal they are from a wholly differdi^ 
point of the celestial compass than that which inspired 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galabans But they 
have not the less a truth of their own, a truth to Nitture, 
a trutli to God, which the human heart will always 
recognise The hank unrestrained benediction on the 
upright honest man, “the noblest work of God/' with 
which the Psalter opens, is but the fitting prelude to the 
boundless generosity and prodigality of }oy with which 
m its close it calli on “every creature that breathes/' 
without stmt or exception, to “pause the Lord** It 
may be that such expressions as these owe their first 
impulse m part to the new epoch of natioBal prosperity 
and mdividual energy ushered in Dafitfa reign, but 
they have swept the of the JewuuS^BA onward 
towards that migfag^ 4^ttiDy which aMjl^Upfid they 
have served, thou^.at a retanied on, 

ever since, the wh^ spint of lUmamty in hs upwaid 
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course. *The burning stream has flowed on after the 

furnace itself has cooled.” As of the classic wnicrs of 

»• 

Greece/ it has been well said that they possess a charm 
quite independent of their genius, in the radiance of 

their brilliant and youthful beauty, so it may be said of 

% 

the Psalms that they possess a like charm, independent 
even of their depth of feeling or loftiness of doctrine. 
In their free and generous grace the youthful, glorious 
^^)avid seems to live over again wilh^a renewed vigour. 
All our fresh springs ” are in him and in hU Psalter. 
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^ORINTH, at the time of the ChnsQan era, was wery 
different from the ci^ of which we read in the nar¬ 
ratives of Thucydides and Xenophon. When the native 
vigour of the other states of Greece had been broken by 
the general submission to Alexander and his successorsp 
Corinth rose at once to that eminence to whrch the 
strength ^Of her position as the key^ of the ^eloponnesusp 
and the convemence of her central situation for purposes 
of oommitsicatloa and commerce would naturally have 
procured for her. Accordingly, the last ^esy of the 
Martinmas summer of Greece, in die Achaean 

Beague, was shed almost ^ere 

the nominal independenee of Greece'^nrwDcIaimed 
by Flaimniil^ Here also descended the final blow 
by which that show of fie^om was destroyed bf 
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Mummias! The greatness of the closing history of Corinth 
is best attested by the greatness of its fall. The triumph 

of Mumxnius was the most magnificent which the temple 

• 

of Capitoline Jove had ever witnessed. As a storehouse 
of Crecian art and civilization, it seems to have been held 
equal to Athens itself. For months, and years, it became 
the quarry from which the Roman nobles adorned their 
villas with marbles, ]xvintings and statues. The mass of 
gold, silver, and bronze, melted down in the general con- 
flfigration, was so great that the rich material fonned from 
cunently known in the empire under the name of 
CdHnthian brass.” A still stronger proof of the import* 
ance of .the city was furnished by the precautions which 
the conquerors took against its again becoming the centre 
of that national life of which it had been the last home. 
The inhabitants were entirely disarmed, and, for a 
himdred years, it was Ittecally a city of ruins. ; 

' The recollection of its greatness in the last d|^ Of 
Greece, as well as the natural advantages of its situation, 
caused Julius Cesar to select it aa the site of a RoBian 
settlement, which he established under ^the tide of 
** Colonia Aj^Xo»thus,” or **Laus Juli Corinthus,” in 
the< 46), in which, in pursuance of Ms 

usual funded a sftnilar colo^ at Carthage. 

This '*New Corinth ” accordingly like its pre« 

.^cessor, but by a'lOore dkect and formal acknowledge* 
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ment, the capital of the whole of the Southern division 
of the Roman province of Greece, known by the name of 
“ Achaa.’’ 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, 
which naturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its wj<lls, 
lends a peculiar inter^t to the two Epistles addressed to 
its inhabitants. When labouring there, he was labouring 
not merely for Corinth, but for the great people of which 
it was now the representative; the Epistles which he wrote 
to the Christians of Corinth were, in fact, Epistles to the 
whole Greek nation: they included within their range,*not 
merely Corinth the Capital, but Athens, the university, of 
Greece; and spoke not only to those who had listened 
to him in the house of Justus and Gaius, or the syna¬ 
gogue of Crispus, but to those who had he^M him 
berveath the shade of the Acropolis or on me rock* s 
hewn seats of the Aiecpagua In 4 bt £^stles *to the 
Corinthians we are allowed , lo earliest 

conflict of Christianity nrith die Ae v|eei • 

of the ancient classical world; here we have i|b 
into the principles which regulated the Apostle's ch^ce 
or rejection of the customs of that * vast fabric of 

t 

^ hkathen socie^ whkb Was then emphatically^ealled “ehe 
world; ” here we trace fte mode in which - he combated 

. the false pride, j^. k3U>w]edge, the Arise liberality, 
the false freedom, «the firiee display, die false pl^^osoph?* ' 
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to which tm intellectual age^ especially in a declining 
nation, is constantly liable; here, more than anywhere 
else in 'his writings, his allusions and illustrations are 
borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and feelings, 
but from the literature, the amusements, the education, 

e 

tlie worship of Greece and of Rome. It is the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere, in 
the midst of questions evoked by his own peculiar miS' 
si on, watching over churches of his own creation; *'if 
not an Apostle to others, doubtless to them,'* not pulling 
dovn, but building up, feeling that on the success of his 
work then, the whole success and value of his past and 
future work depended. ''The seal of his Apostleship 
were they in the Lord." 

It is important to bear in mind this general character 
< of the Corinthian Church, in order that we may appreciate 
n^re particularly the peculiar circumstances under which 
the Epistles were written. It is not necessary to describe 
at length the outward aspect which the city of Corinth 

()resented at the time of St Paul.Wc know Co a 

certain extent what it was, from the detailed description of 
it by Pauaanias, one hundred yean later. At present one 
Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edific&s 
then standing; biit the immediate iicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostles afluriony have given an 
immortal interest The level plain, and the broken 
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gullies of the isthmus, ore still clothed with the low pine, 
from whose branches of emerald green were woven the 
garlands for the Isthmian games, contrasted' by the 
Apostle witli the unfading crown of the Christian comba¬ 
tant Tn its eastern declivities are to be seen the vestiges 
of that “stadium,” in which all ran with such energy 
as to be taken as the example of Christian &elf*dcntal and 
exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre, which conveyed to tlie 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle's “fightings 
with beasts,” or of his “being set forth as the last in,the 
file of combatants appointed unto deaths" a spectade to 
the world, to angels, and to men. We iiave but to restore 
those QQir^ desolate spots with the long avenues of statues, 

and the w^te marble scats on the grassy 'Sl(Ot>e of the 

• 

hill, and the temples, whose beauQ' made tiM same of 


Corinthian buildings provv^ial for magniBoence, and 
which, standing as they did is thw mdpit glory amidst 
the new streets erected b/Csiar left 

Mummius, .may well have suggested/WCflbktptnsoa^ 
the “gold^ silver, and precious ' maizes,^'^aurvivin^ the 
conflagration, in which all meaner edifices of wood and 


thatch had perished. It is not so easy to imagine ^e 
internal as the exteiiud aspect of the cityt That it was 


again a flourishing town ia clear, thou^' no doubt less 
remarkable for its. wealth than.in its earlier days. . . 
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With the*confluence of strangers and of commerce, 
were associated the luxury and licentiousness, which gave 
the name of Corinth an infamous notoriety, and which, 
connoted as they were in the case of the Temple of 
Aj>hrodite with religious rites, sufficiently explains the 
denunciations of sensuality to whi^h the Apostle gives 
utterance in these Epistles more frequently and elabo¬ 
rately than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was cele* 
brated for maintaining the character of a highly polished 
and literary socie^, such as furnishes a natural basis for 
mvtoii both of the praise and blame with which the first 
cptstfe abounds in regard to intellectual gifts. 
Corinth,^you would learn and hear even from inanimate 
ohjects/'-^$so said a Greek teacher, within a century from 
this tiwii^ great are the treasures ofHterature in 
every dire^on, wherever ;ott do but glance, both in the 
stoeets themselves, and ia die colonnades; not to speak 


of the gymnasia nd schools, and the general spirit of 
fastruction aiul 

Thus lar ft'W^JOWely the type of a Greek commercial 
city, such as might luve existed in the earlier ages of 
Grecian bistor)^—and such it was at the time when the 
Apos&e enters its walls. Froth the wealthy and luxi!- 
rions inhabitants themselves, that vi^ could have attracted 
but little attentkn. A solitary'Eastern gaveller (for St. 
Paul wa 4 ajone when he«rri^e<^ would be lost at once in 
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the constant ebb and flow of strangers crowing each 
other at the Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival 
must have been regarded as of supreme impoitabce. It 
was the climax, so to speak of the second, and in some 

respects the greatest, of his journeys. « 

It is not necessary, to dwell at length on the details of 
his preaching, further than as they illustrate his general 
conduct and the allusions of these Epistles. Here, 
as elsewhere, he flrst turned to his own country¬ 
men. It was, apparently, the absence of a Jewish syna¬ 
gogue at Athens, as a basis of opetatieb, tliat ivde 
his sojourn there so intolerable to him, ^ The hoiA^ of 
Aquila and Prisdlla, always (i Cor. xvi 19) open to 
Strang^ jpMnded him with an abode; and there, m 
compaof them, be maintained himself by manual 
labour irf^le trade of tent*making^ which he had learned 
in his childhood in his native city. For weeks ^e 
uu^t in the synagogue, apparently as b wam^ 
peifaapa, by his experiei|0e in the Nortbem pities, ofjK 
dangCT'^if eaptiog an oppositionr (rom the Jews b^uB 
he had estabUdied a Arm footing. But, on the arrival of 
his two comp^nioaa from Macedwe, probably wiA the 
^dings^ of the seal of th^Tbottalonian Christis^ which 
incited hinato write 'to.tbem.his two ^hesj Epistles;'^ 
he could DO longer lestiiin hinuwJf, ^ 

Ihe ■{mt," and ^*testified to Jew^ Jesus'was the 

* I 

t 
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Me^iah.'* Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, 
the same bunt of invective, which he had encountered 
at Thessalonica and Bcroa, broke out in Corinth also. 

a 

But he was now determined to stand his ground, and, 
instead of giving way to the storm and leaving the place, 
he fulfilled the precept of the Gospeb partly in the letter 
(Matt X. 14), partly in the spirit; he stood up in the syna¬ 
gogue, and, in the face of his indignant countrymen, shook 
out from his robes the dust, not of the city, where he de¬ 
termined now more than ever to remain, but of the syna- 
gogM, which be was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, Raving the responsibility on themselves, declared hib 
intention,of “ going henceforth to the Gentiles.” He had 
not far ''to go." Hard by the synagogue itself was the 
house of a proselyte, Justus, which be turned ii^|i|ilediately, 
so to speak, into a rival synagogue. His congre^tion con¬ 
sisted p^y of the Jews who were struck by his teaching, 
OMOgst whoa was to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of 
^Wjynagogue, whom he baptiaed with his own hands: 
&xAt included the increasing number of* Gentile con¬ 
verts, amongst whom the household H Stqihanas were 
the* earliest In the midst of this aaed audience he 
" saty* after the manner of the Ribbis,.and taught with* 
ui^bated f^our " the Cross pt CErist ” * The *cn]y further 
inten^iptioQ be sustaineii from the boatility of hxs 

cwtryniea was the tumult, *headed by Sosthenes,» 

A 
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the successor of Crispus; but this was bafffed by the 

imperturbable indifference of the proconsul (>alUo, who, 

% 

in accordance with the principles of the Roman law, as 
well as with the philosophical calmness of his own disposi* 
tion, positively refused to hear a case which appeareJ^to 
him not to fall within hU jurisdiction. 

How critical this epc^ was considered in the Apostle's 
life, is evident from the mention of the vision which ap¬ 
peared to him on the night of his expulsion from the 
synagogue, in which **the Lord exhorted" him to lay aside 
all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the ori^al 
Apostles, “ 1 am with yoU|" was distinctly addresM to 
him, cabined with the declaration that the reward of 
his labour would be great,for I have much people in 
this city.** Such a consolation was only vouchsafed to 


the Apostle, as far as we know, thrice besides. Qnce in 

the Temple at Jerusalem, shortly aifjer hit conyersion; 

in the fortress of Kntonia; and onco ^ the'jbnor of 

^ the ShipwEjaclL The ^language used in the vision, int* 

plies bothanxiety under Mbch he laboured, and 

thf importaace,9f his not giving way to it; as though he 

Atk that he'V^s noweateug on a new and' untried * 
• • ^ • 
sph^ and needed* espeeial support to suttam»him 

through it'^ ‘ ^ 

That the i^lt^justified the experiment is knom to ' 

ms from the First E^^e. To a degenemte state* cf 
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'society, s*uch that which exi&t^ in the capital of 
(ireece at that time; to a wom-out creed, which con¬ 
sisted rather in a superstitious apprehension of unseen 

i 

1>oweTs than in any firm belief of an overruling Provi- 
ilettce; to a worn-out philosophy, which had sunk from 
the ‘sublime aspirations of Plato anc^thc practical wisdom 
of Aristotle into the subtleties of the later Stoics and 


Kpicureans; to a worn-out national character, in which 
little but the worst parts of the Greek mind survived,—the 
appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of* liis belief, dwelling not on rbetorica) systems, but on 
simjfle f^cts, and with a sagacity and penetration which 
even th^ most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must 
have been as life from the dead. There were some con- 
verts doubtless from the wealthier eitisens; but the chief 
impre^ion was produced on the lower orders of society ; 


**hot nugl^, not many noble, not many wise/^ 
but sll^ and .artisans formed die class from which the 
Christian' todety at Corinth was plainly dran . 
f^l these converts ijfvthe same electric ^dlbckj they 
were a distinct body. Apostle him¬ 
self tbi^ looked with a vc^ietatiod Ittve ^ 

been long unknown to any ^reeian heart# Njt other 
Christian teacher had as yet i ittet f dr e d htrpaxa- 
mount claim over them: he wastheir fatherand * 

• I • ^ 

hj bis precepts th^ endeavoured to n^Iate the who^ 

’ ’ ^ r F 3 
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course of their lives. It was after eighteen months’ re¬ 
sidence amongst such followers that the Apostle took his 
departure. 

The first KpistJe to the Corinthians was ^sent from 
Ephesus, or from some spot in the neighbourhood *pf 
Ephesus, at the close of the three years spent there by ^ 
the Apostle. It must have been written in the spring, a» 
Pentecost is spoken of as not far distant ; and, if so, the 
allusions it contained to the Jewish passover become 
more appropriate. It was written, with the exception of the 
few last lines, not by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an 
amanuensis ; not in his own name alone, but in th*at of 
Sosthenes also. This, then, is the group which lye must 
coQQ^ve as present, if not throughout, at least at the 
qp^^ngof the Epistle^ There is Paul himself, now about 
sixty ^ean pf age, and bearing in the pallor and feeble¬ 
ness of his frame, traces of his constant and reedht 
hardships; his eyes at times streaming with tears of 
indignatioDj the scribe, caching the words 
from Iris lips and recording them Pn^the scroll of parchment 
or papyrus which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes was 
himself the scribe; and if so, we may conceive him not 
only trytscribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; 
at times widi signs of acquiescence and approbation, at 
* times, it may be, intetpoamg to remind the Apostle of 
some forgotten frict, as of the bap^im of the household^^ 
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Stephanas or of some pebble misapprehension of what 
he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and 
sagacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all his 
addresses,%nd at once gives utterance to expressions of 
the strong thankfulness and hoi>e, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church. 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the state* 
ment of his complaints against them. Having, tiierc 


di^Viissed the^Bonediate grounds for censure, he proceeds 
to answer in detail the questions contained in their 


letter. 


Before he is done j^th the discussion of these ^questions 

he bursts forth into the fervent description 

\ a ) vc , which, aa, it 0ect5 all the various 

(emplttints in the w!\o 1 e course of the Epistle,rc' 

♦ 

garded as the climax and turning, point of the whola 


' With the exception of one sevm expression, which 
to betray the enxi^ and indignation i^priung'oHdbin 
(i Cor. xvi. 22), it is concluded with the usgal calmnes*« 

a * « 

and gentleness oflhe Apostle's parting salutations. 

Si PmmTt p 1 
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HE A VEN. 


*Yy^HAT do wc fneaft by «heaven?*’ What is “the 
• kingdom of heayei^*’ whether below or above? 
What do we mean ^ heaven upon 

earth?” We mea^^v|Mi|i|‘ 9 ib 2 e means, many things. 
Things “which eye naSA|M seen, nor ear heard;” 
^ unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” But we all mean this, and the Bible teaches us 
thih, and it is far beyond what was known by our heathen 
forefathers ; “ In hmten ihert is no fin'* They believed, 
that in the other world, after a short respite of peace and 
love, the powers of evil would again break out more 
svongly than ever, and that everything good would-be 
trampled down and destrof^, even more than flpon 
earth. To us, the hope of heaven is ^he hope that the. 
^vil which vexes and tempts and defiles and deceives us 
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here, will never appear before us again. Whatever good 
we are doing here, whatever good we see otlters doing 
here» will be continued there. Whatever evil we have 
done here, whatever others do to us here, will, if by 
God's grace we reach that better land, be loft behind us 
never to be seen again^ 

Let me tell a tale which is perfectly true, and though 
it relates to one humble calling, has its lesson for 
all. 

It was about thirty years ago, or more, when stage* 
coaches still ran, that an excellent old clergyman, wli# 
liad a keen observation of the world, was travelling^ on 
the top of the coach from Norwich to London. It was 
a cold winter night, and the coachman, a.s he drove his 
horses over Newmarket*heath, poured forth such a volley 
of oaths and fotfi language, as to shock all the passengers. 
The old cleigyman, who was sitong dose to him,' said 
nothing, but fixed his piercing blue eyes upon him with 
a looh of extreme wonder and astonishment. At last 
the coachman became uneasy, and turning round to him, 
gsaid, ** What makes you look at me, sir, ip that way?” 

The clergyman said, still with his ey^ fixed upon him, 
ca»nof imagine what you will^o in heaven I There 
are no horses, or coaches, or saddles, or bridles, or 
^public-houses in^heaven. ’ JThere wiW be no one to, 
swear at, or to whom you^can.use ,bad language, i* 


HRAVEN. 


cannot tliink. what you will do when you g^t to 
heaven.” 

The' coachman said nothing, the clergyman said 
nothing more, and they parted at the end of the journey. 
Some years afterwards the clergyman was detained at an 
inn on the same road, and was told that a dying man 
wished to see him. He was taken up into a bed-room in 
a loft, hung round witli saddles, bridles, bits, and whips, 
and on the bed, amongst them, lay the sick man. 

“Sir,” said the man, “do you remember speaking to 
the«coachman who swore so much as he drove over New* 
market-heath ?” “ Yes,” replied the clergyman. ** I am 
th*t cc^hnuo,” said he, “ and 1 could not die happy 
without telling you how I havo-Tcmembercd your words, 
^ /canwt think \vhat you nH// do in htaven' Often and 
often as I have driven over the heath I have heard these 
wbrds* ringing in my ears, and I have, flogged the horses 
to make them get over that ground faster, but always the 
words have come back to me, ^ i cannot think what you 
wili do in heaven.* ” 

We can all .suppose what the good minister said to the 
dying man. But the words apply to every human being 
wlwise chief interest lies In other things than doijjg good, 
and being goo{], and who delights in doing and saying 
what is evil. There is no inaking money in heaven,— 
<kere is no promotion—rthete is no gossip—there is no 
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idlcnbss—there no controversy—there is no dctrac* 
tion in heaven —“ I cannot think what you wtli do when 
you go to heai^en." I^t these words nng m our ears» 
and tell us as wc read that nothing except goodness 
gets mto heaven. • 

iMt 




THE CONFLICT OF THE SOUL. 

• t 

^^HAT is meant when the Apostle refer? us for our 
* ^safeguard against evil, not to thf love of the 
Father or to the grace of Christ, but our communion 
with the Holy Spirit? He luriiirt riA Anf thd’eisa 
power not out of ourselves, but oii^lves, resting 
on no external proof, but on its o^ internal evi4ence, 
deep seated in our innermost conscience and conscious¬ 
ness, which is no less than the power and preienceof 6od 
Himself. Those good thoughts which dait across our 
souls, we know not whence or how; those lUshes of a. 
better light than that which we meet in common every-^ 
da^ life; those tended emotions azKl noble instincts 
which shrink fh>m the presence of everything or 
. treacherous, or ftnpure; that stem voiOe of conscience, 
ywhich rules, and and *a{>prove$ what we do, 
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and think, and say,—these arc not the mere passing, 
fleeting results of this earthy hunun frame, they are the 
breathings, the messages, the expressions, the intimations 
of the near presence of Almighty C»od, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. If we listen to tliem, we ore on His 
bide; if we refuse to listen to them, we place ourselves 
on the side, it maybe, of success now, but of total, hope* 
less failure at the end that wonderful account of the 
first battle of the Cnmcan war, which many of us, I doubt 
not, have lately read (Kinglale's History of the Invasion 
of tb Cnmca) it is mainUmed that “ the turning monvsnt 
of a fight IS a moment of lrial,for the soul, and not foi the 
body; and it 14 fterefore, that such courage as men are 
able to gathef.'&om being gross in lumbers can be easily 
outmighed by the warlike virtues of the few.Ac¬ 

cording to the grand thought whkh floated m the mind 
of the churchman who* taught the Russians” (so the 
bi^rin ^f the battle draws out this remarkable thought) 
** tito form of prayer for victory, there are angeb of 
light, and angela of dariiness and horror, who soar above 
the neadi of the soldiery destined to be engaged in clote 
fight, and attend them into battle. When the fight grows 
^hdt, the angels hover down amr to earth, with dgnr 
bn^ht ^mbs twined deep in the wreaths of smoke which 
. divide the cepbatants.* But it is no OBfeirse bodily help 
which these angeb More sj^iritual than the okk 
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liTUYkorCals, they strike no blow, tlicy snatch no tean's 
weapon, they lift away no warrior in a cloud. the 

angel Of light can bestow is valour, priceless volour^a 
light to lighten the path to victory, giving men grace to 
sge the Bare truth, and seeing it, to have the mastery. 
1 o troops who are to be blessed with victory, the angel 
of light seems to beckon and gently draw them forward 
to their destined triumph." Such is the account given 
of an actual battle by an eye-witness, who had the 
genius to see into the inner causers of success and failure, 
^ut, if it be true of the conilict of jiliysical fon cs in war, 
hovs much more » it true of the conflict of the moral 
forces in the soul ? There, indeed, it is no extenal agency 
which*will help us; U is the Holy Spirit of working 
with and through our spirits. It is not on physical force, 

*4 

or worldly station, or appl^ding multitudes, no, nor even 
the oracles of hunun authority, however venerable, nor 
the advice and support of friends, however dear, that we 
must lean on in the last resort .We must lean on GoA 

a 

and on our own souls; on God in our own selves; that 
is on the strength and the which can be givai only 
by,the indwelling of the Divine Spirit itself, not in the* 
mfA puter charabei? of out opinions, or our mannersf of' 
oufiuguage, but in the very ionermost sanctu:^ of* all, 
our beans,'our coMciences. Give us this, 0 God,‘and . 

ThoH givest us everything. Give u$ Tjiyself to enlighten, 

• « 
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elevate, strengthen. Give us Thyself not in nature only, 
not in history only, not in thy fatherly love only, not in 
Thy redeeming grace only, but in thy close comiTiunipn 
and fellowship with our souls, and minds, and judgments. 
Make our wills strong with the strength of Yhy wil^; 
make our hearts holy with the freshness of Thy holines?; 
make our judgments independent with the independence 
of Thine own eternity. Make our souls, in their search 
for truth, to be *‘safe under Thy feathers, for Thy faith¬ 
fulness and Thy truth shall be our shield and buckler." 
This, and nothing less than this, we ask of Thee in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our .wealth, m<illour 
thirst for knowledge, in all our sense of ignorance, in the 
war which we*have to fight, in the decision which we 
have to decide, in the solution which we hope to find 
for our thousand difficulties;^this is what we have to 
seek. Within ourselves, not without ourselves, in thk 
court of our own consciences, which is the throne of the 
Holy Spirit of God, must each decision be made for good 
or for evil in that struggle, which gives its true value to life 
to death across the dark rives and through the tangled 
thicket, and midst the dying shots, and up to the distant 
"he^ht, where we shall stand at last victorious tbrdligh 
the*migHt of that Blessed Spirit, which is indeed “our 

. refuge and strength, our very present health in trouble." 

^ • 

Forgive me if 1 venture to explain this figure of ih^o 
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'apostle, ** Grieve not the Spirit,” by an illustration, which 

draws out in a living image the thought which lies hid 

in his emphatic phrase.'' 

• • 

There is a welhknown Gennan picture, representing 
a young man playing at chess with the Tempter of his 
souL He is intent on his game j, his head is leaning on 
his hand; he sees only the moves of the pieces immedi> 
ately before him; he thinks that he still has the play in 
his own grasp. Opposite to him sits the exulting Fiend ; 
there is a look of triumph over the easy prey; already 
V^ce after piece has been taken; here a good deed is 
gofle; there a prayer has been removed; there an act of 
f(flth ^ there an act of love; there an act hope. A few 
more successful moves on the Tempter's side, and the 

game is won*~and the soul it^lo^ * 

« 

But there is yet another figure, which gives to the 
scepe at once a deeper pathos, and also a ray of hope. 
Behind the young man, unseen by him, unnoticed by the 
Tempter, stands the Guardian Angel The wings are spread 
for flight; the face is already turning away. .It is a face 
not of anger, not of dis^lpointment, not of despair, not of* 
resistance, but of profound compasaon and grief, "^hat 
pfcture represents to us well the state of many ami^pgst 
ourselves; it represents also the meaning of the mournful, 
strange, almost singular expresrion of tife apostle, '^Grieve* 
'no^the Kply Spirit of God.”. 


0 o 
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A )os( opportunity; a lost life; a loss which, in the 
sight of God, leaves a scar on the fac*^ of the whole gene^ 

4 

ration—this is indeed a blow to the Spirit of troth, and 
the Spirit goodness. We do indeed, as we come across 
such cases as these, seem to hear, not indeed the one 
piercing lament that mpums over one lost soul, but some¬ 
thing which is more pathetic the long sorrowful 

wailing sound*’which is described after a hard fought 
battle, though it had been wrung from the heart of 
brave men defeated;*^ the tokens observed with bitter 
grief by the historian of the last days of Jerusalem, the 
awful signs of Departing Deity, when through the Temple 
courts was he^rd, or thought to be heard the motion, the 
sad despairing cry, as of a great multitude, saying, ^^Let 
us go hence." f. 

It is well for a moment to be recalled not merely .to 
the serious, but to the tragical side of human sin; \o be 
reminded not only of the anger and the love, but the 
grief of Him whose Spirit is not merely despised and 
outraged, but vexed and grieved as with a fothei^s or 
\a mother': grief, as one by one His armies of good 
^thoughts, and noble words, and just intentions, 
be ^didjawn or driven off eidier from the 
soul, or from the collective spirit of man. . 

* rffifUfd that he Iftid made man, and it him at his, 

heart" Not only once, but often in th^ course of h»^« 
f tory, must this Divine repentance have brodded oyer the 
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' i'drld, and the heart of God been grieved at the failure 
of the noblest characters, at the waste of the fairebt 
opportunities, at the relapse and retrogression of a whole 
nation, a whole generation, a whole race of mankind from 
^e mission which lay before them. My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man.** Such is the result which the 
sacred writer ascribes to this Awful Penitence of God— 
these great opportunities for good come once in a man's 
life, and do not return. They come once in a century, 
nay, we may almost s^, they come only once in an age. 
•l^t generation, the century, the age itself, may be like 
thit unconscious victim of the Tempter’s arts, it may 
dppose to the Spirit of God no violent resistance, nothing 
but the force of inertness, of itstivity, 0^ incapacity, the 

is the same, 
driven away 

by the unsympathetic, unrecognising, unconsciot^s op]>o 
sidon, and the opportuoity comes no more, llicst, an ! 
such as the5<^ are the sad freaks of human nature that 
make angels weep. This, and such as tills, was the 


vit in^riia of human 9 nt the effect 

/<,The Spirit is grieved;^^j^Uwarted, 


prospect which drew tears from the eyes of >lim whosa 


Spirit we seek to win. He, when he beheld the cit^, 
over it, and said, If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which belong to thy 


^peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes 


I 








